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S EXAMINATION OF THE ARGUMENTS AGAINST A FREE PRESS 
in IN INDIA. 
a ** The libels on the Duke of York have been so frequent and so flagrant, as 
x almost to make good men hesitate whether the licentiousness of the Press is not 
to more misthievous than its liberty is beneficial: the hesitation, however, can be 
am but for a moment—the blessings of the Liberty of the Press are so clear and so 
by acknowledged, as far to outweigh the mischiefs of its abuse—the evil is transitory, 
ve but the good is immortal.’’—Canninc, 
he 
ey In concluding our strictures on the Appeal of a Governor General : 
— to public opinion in India, which occupied so large a portion of 
wd our last Number, we promised to revert to the subject, for the sake 
ith of examining the arguments on which he founded his objection to 
ail a Free Press in that country. We are glad to find that the facts 
brought to notice in the article already published, have produced 
a deeper sensation, and excited a far more general interest in the 
issue of this great question, than our most sanguine hopes could 
4 have anticipated. ‘There are some few to whom the length of the 
ity Review appeared an objection; but, when it is considered that 
: the history of five years of opposition to liberal efforts in support 
ation of public principles had to be compressed into a certain space, 
and yet told in so clear and connected a manner, as to be intelli- 
b ec- gible to those who had bestowed no previous attention on the 
teem subject, it will, we trust, plead a sufficient apology for the length 
to which it unavoidably extended. If it operated prejudicially to 
, the general reader, in excluding that variety for which all classes 
nd naturally look in a Periodical Journal ; it also involved a large pecu- 
RTH. niary sacrifice on our own part, in furnishing a greater quantity 
of information than is contained in any single Number of the 
publi most expensive Review now published, at considerably less than } 
dense the actual cost of printing alone, independently of other heavy 
poe ' collateral disbursements. We desire, however, to attach no im- 
nee portance whatever to this, except to show that higher feelings than 
thin a those of mere interest actuated us in our pursuit. In the present in- 
a stance we shall omit every thing that may be considered personally 
and as bearing on our own case, which was completely laid before the 


reader in our last, and proceed to examine in detail the arguments 
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put forth by the late Governor General of India against the Freedom 
of the Press in that country. They are no doubt plausible, and 
are certainly the strongest that could he urged, containing the 
essence’ of all that has been written on the subject, both officially 
and in the anti-liberal Prints of India for the last five years. So 
far, however, are we from regretting this powerful array, that we 
rejoice at the opportunity which it presents us of pursuing the 
enemy into his strong holds, of grappling with him hand to hand, 
and contesting every inch of ground, even to the very bulwarks of 
his citadel. 

We shall not follow the example of those who first fetter an 
antagonist, and then affect to despise him. We shall fairly admit 
the Governor General to speak for himself, not suppressing even a 
line of his arguments ; but taking up his Statement at the point at 
which we left off in our preceding Number, (p. 77) we shall insert 
successively his text, and our comment: a mode of controversy to 
which none can reasonably object, but those who have an interest 
in presenting garbled fragments of what they cannot refute. We 
proceed, therefore, to give a faithful copy of the closing portions 
of the Pamphlet adverted to, commencing with the following :— 

It must be quite unnecessary to disclaim any wish to conceal the real 
character of the measures of Government, or even their most secret springs, 
from the knowledge of those controlling authorities to which the law has 
subjected it, or of the great body of our countrymen, whom the spirit of the 
constitution, and the practice of the Government at home, have rendered 
the ultimate judges of the conduct of every public functionary. No one 
entertains a more unfeigned deference for the constitutional control of pub/ic 
opinion, than the Governor General; or is more solicitous to have every 
public measure, in which he has been engaged, submitted to that tribunal, 
which, in the end, will always do justice to upright intentions and honest 
endeavours in the public service. With equal readiness does he acknowledge 
the utility of this species of control, in rendering public men circumspect in 
the performance of their duties, and checking every propensity to abuse the 
power, influence, and authority derived from public station. p. 51, 59. 

After the publication of the Restrictions on the Indian Press, 
given in our last Number, prohibiting under pain of fine and im- 
prisonment if a native of India, and of banishment if a British- 
born subject, the discussion of any topic involving the character o 
measures of the Indian Government, whether at home or abroad. 
and which Restrictions were avowedly the work of the Governor 
General himself; it does certainly require a large share of cre- 
dulity to believe, that the same individual can be sincere in the 
professions contained in the preceding extract. If the real cha- 
racter and measures -of a government are such as the governors 
can have no wish to conceal from those who are to be the ultimate 
judges of them, why should they be concealed from those on 
whom they must be carried into effect? It is of tenfold more 
importance to the actual inhabitants of India, that this characte? 
should be pure, and these measures salutary, than to persons living 
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at the distance of many thousand miles, who can scarcely ever 
be affected by them. It must be inferred from this strange 
position, that the great object of the Government of India 
is not the welfare and happiness of the people over whom it 
rules—for these, it declares, have no right to examine its eon- 
duct—but the profit of the Monopolists of Leadenhall-street, to 
whom alone it would acknowledge its responsibility. The hy po- 
critical profession of deference to public option in England, 
to the exclusion of public opinion in India, is a mere pretence 
held out to entrap the unwary, and to induce men to believe 
that the objection is merely to the class of people who are to exer- 
cise this scrutiny. If the constitutional control of public opinion 
he really vested in the great body of the people—as the Governor 
General admits it is in England—are not the British inhabitants 
of India, so far as they extend, as much an integral part of the 
“great body of the people ’ ” when residing on the banks of the 
Ganges, as they would be if dwelling on the banks of the Thames ? 
The Governor General is himself as much an Englishman in Cal- 
cutta as he would be in London; if he claims and exercises the 
same rights of person, property, and religion in India, as he would 
do in England, by what law are his less elevated countrymen to 
be shut out from the full enjoyment of the same distinguished pri- 
vileges ? They are to all intents and purposes as genuine Britons 
as himself ; and cannot justly be denied the exercise of any birth- 
right or privilege not absolutely forbidden by the Law of Fingland. 
They are at least a part of that “ great body of his countrymen,” 
in whom the constitutional control of public opinion is vested at 
home ; and since they do not change their natures with their coun- 
tries of abode, no good reason can be assigned why they should 
not equally exercise the same control abroad, The “ unfeigned 
deference ” to this tribunal is therefore mere mockery on the part 
of the Governor General, since he has declared in his public and 
official regulations, that he has no respect whatever for its de- 
cisions ; that, if it will always do justice to upright intentions, he 
dreads its verdict in his own case; and that instead of acknowledg- 
ing its utility, as he professes to do, he has expressly stated, in 
deed as well as word, his conviction that it is worse than useless— 
nay, mischievous and dangerous, having a tendency to disturb our 
possession of India, and to lead to the separation of the dependent 
from the parent country! These are the express and manifest 
contradictions between Mr. Adam’s professions and practice, It is 
not for us to reconcile them ; we deem it indeed impossible. Let 
his friends and admirers exercise their ingenuity, and see if they 
can help him out of this dilemma. 
We proceed to the exceptions which -the Governor General 
makes to the application of his liberal professions.—After admit- 
ing the constitutional right of controlling the measures of public 
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men, by the free expression of public opinion; after avowing his 
belief that it will always do jastice to good intentions, and honest 
endeavours; after acknowledging with readiness the undeniable 
ulility of this species of control in checking the tendency to abuse 
of power, influence, and authority,—he in the next breath utters 
the following objections :— 

But he protests against the assumption of this right of control ever the 
Government and its officers, by a community constituted like the European 
Society of India. He denies the existence of such a right im that body, and 
he maintains that it never can be exercised with efficiency for the professed 
purpose, or with any othemeonsequence, than weakening the sust aNnp 
NECESSARY autTHonity of Government, and introducing the worst spirit of 
party animosity and violence into this Limrren society, through the agency 
of a Licrenrious Press. The latter result has already been produced in a 
considerable degree ; and if the former is noé yet perceptible as injuriously 
affecting public measures, it must not be supposed, that the perpetual assaults 
on the character and respectability of Government, contemptible as they fre- 
quently are, are not calculated to shake greatly that salutary confidence im its 
justice and integrity, and that habitual deference for its authority and judg- 
ment which, with advertence to the anomalous structure of our power in this 
country, it is so essential to preserve unimpaired, The inherent force of 
Government would probably always enable it to carry measures, in support 
of which, it should choose to put out its strength against any opposition; but 
it is needless to dwell on the multiplied ill effects whieh would result from a 
state of things requiring the ungracious substitution of simple force, for that 
powerful and persuasive influence which the name of Government has hitherto 
carried with it. Yet either this must be the result of a system, which will in 
time make every public measure a point of contest between authority and 
resistance, or the Government must be content to relinquish that power 
which it holds, and which it has exercised exemplurily for the public good, 
into the hands of an 1GNORANT AND MiscarEevous FACTION, This prediction 
will not seem exaggerated to those who have traced the progress of the free 
press in India from the commencement of its operations to the bold and 
open avowals in the papers quoted in the preceding narrative. p. 52, 53. 

As was to be expected from one speaking with an assurance that 
none dare contradict him at the time, the Governor General 
stumbles on the very threshold. By assumption, he must mear 
that the right of control is illegally or forcibly assumed in India— 
if it does not mean that, it means nothing, since a protest against 
it could be only justified on that ground. But is this the fact ? 
We confidently answer, No! Mr. Adam denies the existence of the 
right to express opinions on the acts of Government in a body con- 
stituted like the community of India. He might as well deny the 
existence of a right to breathe their native air, to move their 
limbs, to use their organs of sight and hearing, or to exercise any 
other natural faculty not positively prohibited by law. The Go- 
vernor General seems never to have arrived at the simple discovery 
that men are free by law and by custom, to do every thing that is 
not prohibited by one or the other. He seems to think that men 
should derive their freedom from statutes, instead of having it 
curiailed by them; and that no rights can exist but such as are 
given by charters and acts of parliament! His legal friends should 
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instruct him better, and ask him also from whence he derives his 
right to set law and common sense at defiance >—there is surely no 
act of parliament for that, though the privilege is frequently as- 
sumed by members of both houses; and throughout the world we 
find a pretty general disposition to be both insolent and absurd 
“by authority.” If any one desire to know what was the state of 
the case with regard to the Native Indians, before the English pos- 
sessed their country, we request him to turn to the eloquent, but 
at the same time, accurate picture, presented by an Indian lawyer 
of the highest talents at Madras, in page xi. of the AppENDrx, 
given with our last Number. He will see, that from the earliest 
ages of Indian history down to the arrival of the European con- 
querors in the East, the people of that country enjoyed and exer- 
cised the privilege of discussing the measures of their governments, 
and the character of their governors, with no limit but the powers 
of their own minds; that there was absolutely no restraint ever at- 
tempted on their inquiries ; and that they pursued them with the 
same freedom as the ancient commentators on our history and our 
laws. With respect to the English portion of the Indian com- 
munity, it will hardly be contended that they are less entitled to, 
or less deserving of, this privilege, than the people they have sub- 
dued and the subjects they govern. With them, also, from their 
first settlement in India up to the period of the censorship imposed 
by Lord Wellesley, the same freedom of inquiry was exercised as 
in their own country, and there is even yet no law, properly so 
called, no act possessing the sanction of the King and his Parlia- 
ment, to deprive Englishmen of that privilege, though the Indian 
Government has taken upon itself to frame an illegal regulation 
for that purpose. But, indeed, the very circumstance of framing 
such a regulation to prohibit the exercise of free discussion, is of 
itself a striking proof that such a right did exist ; it would be ab- 
surd, as well as useless, to make a regulation for taking away that 
which was never enjoyed, or for destroying that which never exist- 
ed; a folly almost too glaring even for a Governor General to 
commit. We contend, therefore, in opposition to his high autho- 
rity, that both among the natives of India and their European con- 
querors, the right of freedom of speech and writing existed in as 
undoubted a manner as the right Of freedom of motion: and that 
both by custom and by law the fullest claim to that right must 
be admitted to exist, as strongly as their. claim to every other 
right not distinctly prohibited by common or statute law. — 

The next position of the Governor General is, however, of still 
higher importance ; but fortunately it rests on still more slender 
grounds than the preceding: for on this point we can oppose to 
him a host of authorities, as well as reasonings not to be contro- 
verted. He is not contented with denying the existence of the 
right to diseuss the public conduct of public men in India, but he 
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maintains that such a right never can be exercised with efficiency 
for the professed purpose, or with any but the worst and most 
alarming consequences! The notion he attaches to the phrase 

“* just and necessary authority,” is authority to do what he pleases 
without any responsibility to the community over which he rules ; 
the meaning he would affix to “ limited society, ” is a society com- 
posed of a great many thousand persons, but all of whom he would 
have subservient to his nod ;—and his idea of a “ licentious”’ press, 
is, that any press must be so, if it dares to pronounce any other 
opinion than the most favourable one on the acts of himself and 
those in authority under him. We shall examine these phrases, 
and the use made of them, a little more closely. Whatever is just 
and necessary can be clearly shown to be so. The British commu- 
nity of India is composed of men of the best education, the high- 
est character, and generally speaking, the most accurate judgments 
and most enlarged views. No orator or demagogue, no declaimer 
or specious rhetorician, could hope for success among them ; and we 
are confident that there is no spot on earth, where among an equal 
number of men, it would be more difficult to make sophistry pass 
for reason, or assertion for argument, than in British India. Such 
a community is therefore peculiarly well suited to the exercise of 
an almost unlimited power of discussion and scrutiny, added to 
which, the greater number of them are persons actually interested 
in the maintenance of that authority which it is pretended by the 
Governor General such freedom of inquiry would be liable to sub- 
vert. Whatever was “just and necessary,’ could be easily made 
to appear so to them, whose interests are on the side of power, and 
would make their convictions the more readily tend that way. It 
is therefore not only untrue, in a general sense, that the exercise of 
free discussion must inevitably weaken the just and necessary au- 
thority of governments ; but it is peculiarly contrary to the fact as 
it regards the Indian Government, where no possible danger could 
arise from its most unlimited exercise, as long as the intentions 
and measures of its rulers were honest and good, but where the 
very best effects might be expected to result from its influence. It 
must be unnecessary to repeat the sentiments of Lord Hastings on 
this very topic. “ While conscious of rectitude, [a just and ne- 
cessary| authority can lose nothing of its strength by its exposure 
to general comment: on the contrary, it acquires incalculable ad- 
dition of force.’ Mr. Adam’s opinion is at direct variance with 
this: and yet Lord Hastings uttered this sentiment after he had 
been Governor General for nearly as many years as Mr. Adam had 
heen days in the seat of power, when he ventured to contradict the 
supreme authority that had gone before him, On this head—the 
good or evil tendency of free discussion even in India—we might 
publish a volume of the highest authorities, in opposition to the 
view taken of it by Mr. Adam, including almost every statesman and 
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writer who has spoken or written on the affairs of that country, but 
particularly persons deservedly high in favour with the East India 
Company, and who have passed the greater part of their lives in their 
dominions in the East. The Honourable Mr. Elphinstone, the 
present Governor of Bombay, is known to be a warm advocate of 
the liberty of the Indian press, having made it the first act of his 
government to remove the censorship which he found imposed on 
it at the period of his entering on his public duties there. General 
Sir John Malcolm, another distinguished officer of the Com- 
pany’s service, uniting more intimately the character of the 
statesman, the soldier, and the scholar, than is common even 
in the greatest men, has professed sentiments in favour of 
free discussion on Indian questions, which from such a source, 
are of the highest value;* and, independently of the philoso- 
phic historian of India, Mr. Mill, with Lieut. White, and others 
who have lately written oh the affairs of the East, it may be safely 
asserted that nine-tenths of the British inhabitants of India are 
convinced that no greater blessing could be conferred on them, 
than a free and unfettered press, subject only to a trial by jury, 
and the ordinary responsibility to a court of law. Surely, Mr. 
Adam cannot be expected to possess a monopoly of wisdom as 
well as power, and singly bear down a host on this disputed 
point. If those opposed to him on the subject, were men who had 
not enjoyed the same advantages of local experience as himself, to 
guide them in their decisions, they might be deemed of less 
weight; but, there is not one among them who has not had ex- 
actly the same opportunities of judging, as is enjoyed in nearly an 
equal degree, indeed, by all the members of the civil and mi- 


* «* Publications in England on the affairs of India, have been rare, except 
on some extraordinary epochs, when attention has been forcibly drawn to that 
quarter; and a groundless alarm has been spread, of the mischiefs which (many 
conceive) must arise from such free disclosure, and consequent full discussion, of 
the acts of the Indian Governments. This practice, in my opinion, will have a 
direct contrary effect. It must always do great and essential good. The nature 
of our possessions in India, makes it necessary that almost absolute power should 
be given to those intrusted with governments in that quarter; and there cannot 
be a better or more efficient check over these rulers than that which must be 
established by the full publicity given to their acts, and the frequent discussion of 
all their principles of rule. Such a practice will expose imprudence and weak- 
ness, however defended by the adherence of powerful friends in England: and it 
will be more certain to prevent oppression or injustice, than the general provisions 
of law, which may be evaded ; or the check of superiors, who may, from con- 
ceiving the cause of an individual identified with that of authority itself, feel them- 
selves condemned to support proceedings which they cannot approve. This prac- 
tice in short, (restrained as it always must be, by the /aws of eur country, within 
moderate bounds) must have the most salutary effects. Its inconveniences are 
obvious, but trifling when compared to the great and permanent benefits which it 
must produce; and [ am confident that every effort made to repress such discus- 
sion, is not merely a sacrifice to personal feeling and to momentary expedience 
of one of the best and most operative principles of the British Constitution, but a 
direct approximation to the principles of that Oriental Tyranny which it is, or 
ought to be, our chief boast to have destroyed.’’—Sir Jonn Matcoum. 
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litary service of India: and in point of numbers, as well as 
authority, the advocates of a Free Press in that country, would 
be found in the proportion of ten to one at least, if their senti- 
ments were consulted on the subject. As to the abstract argu- 
ment of the general tendency of this salutary engine, to check the 
abuses of men in power, and its utility in effecting this end, Mr. 
Adam is himself an advocate on our own side; and until he can 
show the grounds on which he assumes that the same causes will 
not produce the same effects in all countries and among all people, 
no one will give him credit for being quite disinterested in lauding 
a Free Press, as the greatest blessing to a small country like Eng- 
land, but an evil and a curse in a large one like India: where 
from the utter impossibility of the Governors of the country, or their 
subordinate officers, inspecting more than a small portion of the 
districts under their charge, it is of the highest imaginable im- 
portance that there should be a free channel for the exposure of 
abuses of every description. 

Mr. Adam considers it as a strong proof of the evil tendency of 
free discussion, that it has introduced a spirit of party animosity and 
violence into the limited society of India, in a considerable de- 
gree. ‘To prove that this spirit, if it exists at all, is the result of 
a Free Press, it ought to be shown that such party spirit was un- 
known in former times, or before the “ licentious” publications, 
here denounced, had visited India with this scourge. They who 
entertain doubts on this subject may turn to the instructive pages 
of Mr. Mill, in whose admirable History of British India they 
will find, that, long before an English Press was known in that 
country, there was a stronger spirit of party-animosity and vio- 
lence prevailing in every circle of the then still more limited so- 
ciety, than there has ever been since free discussion has had full 
scope, and the circle of that society has been enlarged. Has Mr. 
Adam never read of the disputes—the mutinies—the disobedience 
of orders—the contentions at the council board—the arrests— 
suspensions—banishments—duels—and all the feuds which marked 
the early history of the English in India? Or can he trace these 
also to the operation of a press which then had no existence ? 
Alas! that “ authority” should be so ill-read and so short-sighted ! 
There are few men, (Mr. Adam always excepted) who do not know 
that there is more animosity and violence in China, Tartary, Per- 
sia, Turkey, Egypt, and other countries, where the Press is un- 
known, than in England and America, where its strictures are 
most freely indulged; and that in Spain, Portugal, and Italy, where 
the press was duly fettered and restrained, party spirit and private 
feuds ran so high that assassinations were frequent, while in freer 
countries these evil passions found a vent in words, and bloodshed 
was comparatively rare. But to a reflecting mind, no argument 
can be necessary to enforce so self-evident a truth as this that 
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party spirit, animosity, and violence exist in the greatest*degree in 
those countries, and among those classes of society, in which the 
press has the least influence; and that in large cities, where news- 
papers are universally read, there is much less of private hatred 
and quarrel, on the grounds of opinion, than in small towns and 
villages, where the clamours of public controversy are scarcely heard 
or known. Instead of attributing such consequences to the press, 
it would be more just to say, that wherever the evil passions have 
the fullest play, the exercise of free discussion, by placing the mat- 
ter in dispute in a just and impartial light, (which, wherever there 
are advocates on each side, may be attained with tolerable certainty) 
would have an inevitable tendency to calm the animosity and vio- 
lence which it is so falsely said to create. 

The truth is, however, that whatever party-spirit has been in- 
troduced into the limited society of India by a licentious press, 
has been the work of the Indian Government, and its principal 
functionaries themselves; it has been fostered by their care, 
nourished by their support, and rewarded by their favours. The 
history detailed in our last Number, need not be repeated here ; 
and those of our readers who remember the scenes it developed, 
cannot now need to be told, that the charge of licentiousness is 
peculiarly due to that press of which the Indian functionaries were 
the avowed proprietors and patrons; and that they alone are an- 
swerable for the existence of that very spirit which they now so 
modestly pretend to deplore as an evil, and affect to be anxious to 
discourage and repress. 

We might go on to remark, on the folly of entertaining a dread 
of assaults, acknowledged to be contemptible ; and on the unmean- 
ing pretence of a desire to preserve the anomalous structure of our 
power in India unimpaired; as well as to show, that whether sim- 
ple force be gracious or “ ungracious,” it is the only influence which 
the Indian Government has hitherto used, with respect to the 
repression of certain efforts to improve the country and people by 
means of the press. But the shallowness of such poor pretensions 
to argument must be apparent to the humblest capacity; and we 
should but insult the reader by affecting to go deeply into that 
which has nothing to penetrate. We may add, however, that 
when it is said the power of the Indian Government has been exer- 
cised eremplarily for the public good, we must remember it is an 
Indian Governor himself, a principal agent in the exercise of this 
power, who speaks; and that, when he characterizes his opponents 
in opinion as an “ ignorant and mischievous faction,” he alludes to 
writers whose opinions he could not refute in argument, and whom 
he was afraid to meet on equal terms; whose only mischief. was, 
that they contended for the good of the many, rather than pampered 
the vanity and self-love of an obstinate and interested few. But we 
pass on to the continuation of Mr. Adam's defence. 

Oriengz Herald, Vol. 1. 2E 
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It is said, however, by the advocates of the system, that a Government will 
uire strength and public confidence in proportion as its measures are pub- 
licly and fearlessly canvassed, and that while it has nothing to be ashamed of, 
it may court public scrutiny, not merely with safety, but with advantage 
even to itself. This, as a general position, may be admitted to Tue FULL 
exTENT; but the question is, where and by whom is this scrutiny to be ex- 
ercised? That the Public, as it is called, of India is entitled to exercise it, or 
ualified for the task, will scarcely be maintained by any one who has con- 
sidered how that public is composed. That it comprehends many able and 
enlightened men every one will admit. That many of them are eminently 
qualified to afford advice and information to Government; on ail topics of 
public administration, is UNDENIABLE, and it is equally so, that the Govern- 
ment has never been backward in availing itself of their talents and informa- 
tion. But is the collective body therefore qualified to represent the Public, in 
the sense in which the term is now used, and to exercise a controlling power 
over a Government, ON WHICH ITS MEMBERS ARE ALL MORE OR LESS DIRECTLY 
DEPENDENT? Supposing such a local control to be desirable according to 
the constitution of the Indian Governments, can it be exercised with due 
efficiency, or to any useful purpose of check, by men over whose fortunes and 
prospects the Government necessarily and legally possesses a species of power 
which precludes the notion of a constitutional control in the other party? 
The right. to exercise this control claimed by the advocates of a free press, 
seems to possess as little foundation. Let us consider for a moment, for 
whom this right is asserted. The European community in India will be 
found on examination to be composed, ist, Of Officers civil or military, of 
His Majesty and the Company: 2d, Of persons engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits, residing in India ehder licence from the Court of Directors, liable to 


be withdrawn by the local government wiTnouT A REASON ASSIGNED ; OF SO 
residing without licence under the tacit permission of Government: Sdly, Of 


a lower class of men of business, traders, and handicraftsmen, either residing 
similarly under a licence at will, or without any such sanction, and there- 
fore, like the unlicensed of the former class, in the hourly commission of a 
misdemeanour at law! \t is a mockery to claim for a community so constituted, 
the political privileges and functions of the great and independent body of the 
people of England; and the notion could only have originated in the minds 
of those who, from some inexplicable views, or from motives of mere lucre, seek 
to raise themselves to consequence by stirring up contention and strife. This 
confusion of things, essentially different, will be found to run through the 
whole of the reasoning of the advocates of the “ Free Press,” and is in fact, 
the only foundation of their arguinent. The very statement of the case seems 
sufficient to expose the fallacy of the argument, and the absurdity of the 

retension ; but it may be useful to examine the question a little more closely. 

t will scarcely be contended, that the civil and military servants of the Com- 
pany, or the officers of His Majesty’s forces serving here, are to constitute 
themselves into judges of the measures, which it is their province to execute. 
Their experience and information in their respective spheres, obtained in free 
and confidential communication, must be in many instances essentially useful 
to the Government, in framing their measures; but it would be an anomaly 
equally absurd and dangerous, to confer on them the power of a controlling 
body to canvass and discuss in public assemblies, or in Newspapers, measures 
adopted on mature deliberation by the power to which they are directly sub- 
ordinate, and of the true and secret springs of which the majority of them 
must in general be pROFOUNDLY 1G¢NORANT. To say nothing of the indeco- 
rous and disgraceful appearance of such an inversion of the just order of 
things, the admission of such a licence must speedily lead to the confound- 
ing of all subordination and respect for authority, and generate a spirit 
of controversy and resistance, highly detrimental to the public service.— 


p- 53-55. 
& 
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There is in the preceding extract the same happy mixture of the 
true and false which characterizes all that Mr. Adam has written on 
this (tohim) intricate and incomprehensible subject. He admits to the 
full extent, the position advanced by Lord Hastings and other ad- 
voeates of a Free Press in India, that while a Government has 
nothing within its operation of which it need to be ashamed, it may 
court public scrutiny with safety, and even advantage; but as 
though the Government of India had really much to be ashamed 
of, Mr. Adam contends that such a serutiny would be both unsafe 
and disadvantageous, if applied to it! There is no admitting the 
truth of the first position, without coming to the inference we have 
drawn in the second :— 

Good governments have nothing to fear from public scrutiny: 

The government of India has much to fear from such serutiny: 

Ergo, the Government of India cannot be a good government. 
Again, Mr. Adam admits, that the public of India, though com- 
posed, as he would have it understood, in some mysterious manner, 
contains many able and enlightened men, eminently qualified to 
judge of all the measures of administration: yet the co/lective 
hody, he adds, of which these many enlightened men must form a 
large portion, cannot be so qualified! And why? Because, ae- 
cording to him, such men are more or less dependent on the Go- 
vernment itself. It is for this reason, principally, that they are so 
well qualified; having local experience and practical knowledge, 
which they bring to bear on all questions of a public nature, in 
addition to those reasoning powers which are common to other 
men of equal talent, and more general acquirements. Yet, the very 
circumstance from which they derive their qualification to judge of 
measures passing under their eyes, is made by Mr. Adam a reason 
for their unfitness to pronounce a judgment that he himself admits 
them eminently qualified to form! If this principle were carried 
into general practice, it would disqualify every man in his Ma- 
jesty’s Council—every Member of the Cabinet—every Judge on 
the Bench—every occupant of a public office—every individual in 
the Civil, Military, or Naval Service of the King, from venturing 
to express an opinion on the acts of a Government on which they 
are all more or less directly dependent! Could such an absurdity 
be maintained for a moment? And yet the members of the 
East India Company’s service are no more dependent on the 
local Government of India, than those in the service of the Eng- 
lish Government are on the Ministry for the time being. The 
functionaries of the Indian service enter into engagements with the 
Kast India Company at home, and not with their fellow-servants 
abroad: they are, indeed, as independent as the Governor General 
himself, as far as their rank in the service, and its emoluments 
are concerned. They are not his servants—they do not receive their 
commissions from his hands ; nor ean they be lawfully dismissed at 
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his will and pleasure. It may be true, that from the abuse of pa- 
tronage, the fortunes and prospects of many may be improved or 
injured by the favour or displeasure of the Governor General for 
the time being; and that the power which he possesses in this re- 
spect may make men slavishly subservient to his wishes: but we 
have yet to learn, that this species of power is either /egadly or 
necessarily possessed and exercised. It is begging the question 
entirely, first to assume its necessity, and then to argue from this, 
that granting its necessity, men cannot and ought not td dispute it. 

In the enumeration of the several classes of which the com- 
munity of India is composed, we have the King’s Officers, who 
are independent even of the Kast India Company; the Com- 
pany’s Civil and Military Servants, who are independent of the 
Governor General; and British subjects, settled in India as Mer- 
chants and Traders, who, it is said, are liable to have their licence 
of residence withdrawn, without a reason assigned !—and it is 
added, that it is mockery to claim for these the political privileges 
and functions of the people of England. But a King’s Officer, 
when he goes to India, abandons no part of the particular rights 
enjoyed by him in England; he resigns no portion of his proud 
spirit into the hands of the four-and-tweuty Directors in Leaden- 
hall-street; he goes to fight the battles of his country, and to 
substitute by conquest, order and security for anarchy and plunder, 
and a free and equitable government in the place of tyranny and 
oppression. This is the avowed end and aim of all the duties in 
which he is employed; but it is nowhere exacted of him before he 
embarks, that he should crouch in abject slavery before a man in 
no respect superior to himself. If this were made the condition of 
an Indian military life, no high-minded man would enter on it. 
The Officers of the East India Company are equally unfettered by 
any engagement, to resign their bodies and souls into the keeping 
of the Governor General for the time being. The Clerks of the 
India House—the Keepers of their Docks and Warehouses—the 
Officers and Crews of their Ships—are all held to be free men; 
they do not disburden themselves of any of their political pri- 
vileges, by entering into the employ of the East India Company at 
home. Surely the members of the Civil and Military Service 
abroad, are quite as competent to exercise these privileges as the 
classes we have evumerated. In truth, whether competent or not, 
they quit England in as full possession of their right to think and 
speak for themselves, as they do of their right to see and walk un- 
fettered; neither voluntarily resigning, nor being deprived by law 
of either. It is, therefore, a flagrant violation of their rights, to 
invade any portion of them, merely because they have changed 
their places of abode and inhabit a country in which their power 
and their importance is considerably greater than they enjoyed in 
their native land. The remaining class, the British Merchants and 
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Traders, who reside in India under a licence, which may be with- 
drawn by the local government without a reason assigned, is, there- 
fore, the only one to which any peculiarity applies. That such a 
state of things should exist, is, of itself, a reproach to the wisdom 
of Parliament, and to the spirit of the age ; and the sooner it is 
wiped away the better, for the honour of our country and the 
benefit of mankind. But even these are only required to sign a 
covenant, that during their stay in India they will observe all legal 
rules and regulations, and do nothing contrary to law. Mr. 
Adam, indeed, mistaking his will for law, conceives that any man 
who opposes the one must violate the other; but in the midst of his 
countless absurdities and contradictions, this “ confusion of things 
essentially different’ may be excused. The class of Merchants re- 
siding in India, includes men of greater wealth than any of the Direc- 
tors by whose licence they are permitted to reside there, and being 
connected with Houses in India, who are large Proprietors of 
India Stock, themselves materially contribute to procure for these 
Directors the very seats they occupy. They are in general men 
of the most respectable connexions, the most extensive acquire- 
ments, enlarged minds, and unexceptionable character. They 
contribute largely to the augmentation of British commerce, to the 
improvement of the Indian revenue, to the strength of the Indian 
government, and the prosperity and welfare of the Indian people. 
They have infinitely larger property at stake in the country than 
the Governor General or any of his dependents; and that property 
is more deeply affected by the measures of the local government 
than by almost any other cause. They are, in short, as such men 
are every where—the very sinews of the country’s strength, and 
the root of all its prosperity. Yet these are the men which Mr. 
Adam would peculiarly exclude from any participation in that 
inquiry, which every man has a right to make, into the policy or 
impolicy of measures deeply affecting his rights and property. 
They are liable, says Mr. Adam, to be turned out of house and 
home, to have their fortunes annihilated, their prospects for ever 
destroyed, at the mere will and pleasure of the Governor General 

for the time being, and this too without a reason assigned!! So 

much the more disgraceful to those who suffer such a state of 
things to exist, without the most strenuous and unceasing efforts to 

have so odious and tyrannical a power abolished for ever. But 

though they are thus unhappily dependent on the sufferance of 

others for their stay in the country, this cannot in the slightest 

degree lessen the amount of interest which they must feel in the 

measures by which their property is likely to be so largely affected. 

It is not enough, according to Mr. Adam, that they should be held 

in this state of miserable dependence on the caprice or folly of 

another; but they must also, according to him, remain for ever 

silent, and bow in abject submission to whatever unjust decree 
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their Ruler may choose to issue. They have no right to inquire, 
Mr. Adam contends—no claim whatever to a hearme, in a case 
in which their all is at stake. They are liable to be banished 
without trial for the slightest offence, or for no offence at all; and 
THEREFORE (oh! admirable logician!) they must submit to every 
other injury and indignity in silence! Is there a single merchant 
of the British Empire—a single member of that distinguished 
body to whom our wealth, our strength, and our proud elevation 
and pre-eminence is chiefly owing, that can hear such a declara- 
tion as this unmoved? If his heart does not swell with indignation 
at such a trampling under foot of all the rights and privileges that 
men have been taught to hold sacred, and to defend at the hazard 
of their lives, we must pity his want of that spirit which has 
hitherto been the peculiar boast of Britons. 

Mr. Adam thinks it inadmissible, that any body of men should 
ever dream of exercising a judgment on measures which it is their 
province merely to execute! Happy state of apathy and ignorance! 
enviable tranquillity of profound indifference! What? if a widow 
is to be immolated by her children -upon the burning pile, or is 
thrown back again into the flames after struggling nature had at- 
tempted an escape, is an Englishman to give his countenance to 
such deeds without a thought? If sepoys are commanded to be led 
out against their parents and children, as is often the case in Oude, 
and an English officer is to direct them to level their muskets against 
a crowd of unoffending women and children, among which are their 
brothers, sisters, and nearest relatives, is he not to have the privi- 
lege of thinking for a moment of the deed he is about to commit ? 
Oh, no ! his province (it is assumed) is merely to execute ; though 
a native prince command the massacre of the innocent, ‘and still 
remain unsatiated with human blood, the English officer (if his pro- 
vince be merely to execute, and not to judge) must obey his most 
wanton and barbarous edicts, till the drunken and infuriate monster 
shall order him to desist! If the principle,—that men are not to judge 
of measures which it is their province merely to execute,—be worth 
anything, it must extend to this; but, in truth, it is utterly worthless, 
and no mind but one most deeply imbued with the spirit of Eastern 
despotism, could ever entertain a design of thus stripping man of 
all right of feeling, or all power of moral agency, in the way in which 
the operation of such a diabolical principle as this would effect it. 

Mr. Adam goes on to admit, that the experience and informa- 
tion of the Indian officers obtained in free and confidential com- 
munication, particularly qualifies them to pronounce opinions on 
the measures of Government, and even to assist in framing them ; 
while, almost in the same breath, he says they must be profoundly 
ignorant of the true and secret springs of the very measures they 
were before said to be so competent to understand! What these 
“ true and secret springs’’ may be here intended to mean, it is diffi- 
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cult to comprehend. We have always seen, that the avowed ob- 
ject of every measure yet undertaken is the public good. Of this 
the British inhabitants of India, whether servants of the Company 
or licensed merchants, can form as accurate a judgment as the 
Governor General himself. Indeed, those on whose interests any 
particular measure is most likely to operate, are in general best 
calculated to form an accurate estimate of its merits or defects. 
But, according to Mr. Adam’s oriental notions of legislation, they 
are the very persons that should be excluded from the exercise of 
any opinion on the subject! If this be the way to preserve the 
“just order of things,” Heaven help the unfortunate inhabitants 
of India, who are doomed to such a hopeless condition. 

It should not be forgotten, that in this enumeration of the classes 
of society, who are said to possess no right to exercise an opinion 
on the aets of the Government, the natives of the country are en- 
tirely omitted : the hundred millions over whom our Eastern rule 
extends, become but as dust in the balance when weighed against 
the few who keep them in subjection. But we shall have oceasion 
to advert to this point in another place; we therefore pass on to a 
continuation of Mr. Adam’s arguments, which are too rich in sub- 
jects for illustration to induce us to wish the suppression of a 
single line. 


It is a prominent part of the evident policy of the upholders of this system, 
to address themselves to the passions, and supposed interests of all branches of 
the service, and though little likely to affect those whose principles are fired 
and habits confirmed, it cannot excite surprise that doctrines, so speciously 
presented to the imagination of the young and inconsiderate, should make a 
POWERFUL IMPRESSION, and weaken, if not destroy, the habits of subordina- 
tion and respect for their superiors, so essential to the discipline and efficiency 
of a military body. 

The effect of the same system on the civil officers of Government must in 
like manner in its degree, and within its range, be eminently destructive of 
that wholesome deference for LEGITIMATE AUTHORITY, and ESTABLISHED RULE, 
which is far from being incompatible with the utmost independence of character 
and manly self-respect, 

If neither of these classes, by far the most numerous, enlightened, and 
considerable, can be properly vested with this controlling power, with still 
less safety can it be assigned to the commercial body of Calcutta, or the other 
Presidencies of India, or to the few Europeans scattered through these exten- 
sive provinces. Liberal and respectable as the leading men of that class 
are, and deserving of the marked attention to their collective and individual 
opinions on matters affecting their own interests, which has always been shewn 
to them, they can have no just pretension to erect themselves into a controll- 
ing power over the Government, or to represent the force of public opinion. 
In no part of the world is a greater degree of practicaL LIBERTY enjoyed 
than by the European community of India, and no where does the Govern- 
ment exercise a Tee irksome or invidious interference in the concerns of 
individuals. No rational friend to the interests of that community can desire 
to risk the possession of this actual and inestimable advantage in pursuit of 
the phantom of political importance raised by the advocates of the “ Free 
Press,” for their own selfish purposes. 
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The Government of India must be anxious that its measures should be well 
understood and justly appreciated by every class of our countrymen, and 
FSPECIALLY Ly THOSE MOST IMMEDIATELY AFFECTED BY THEM: but this 
feeling is perfectly compatible with the view here taken of the relative con- 
dition and duties of those whe compose the British community in India 


». 55, 56. 
In answer to the charge contained in the first of the preceding 
paragraphs, we assert with equal confidence, that it has not been 
the policy of the friends of a Free Press in India to address them- 
selves to the passions of any class ; they have appealed to reason, 
and to reason only, while their opponents have urged a ery of 
pretended danger, and met incontrovertible arguments by the 
*ungracious substitution of simple force,” in banishing and gage- 
ing those whom they could not refute. The supposed interests of 
the Service were believed by the great majority of that Service them- 
selves to be their real interests ; and it is quite gratuitous in Mr. 
Adam, when his fellow-servants think it would be to their real advan- 
tage to breathe a free atmosphere, toassure them they are quite mis- 
taken, and that the confined atmosphere of the Black-hole is much 
more salutary, if they would but imagine it to be so! Men of evil 
vrinciples may be “ fixed,” and men of bad habits be “confirmed” 
.n errors and prejudices ; and it is a blessing to possess the means 
of correcting these: but it is quite untrue to say, that it was 
merely the young and inconsiderate that had their imaginations 
soy by specious appearances. The powerful impression which 
r. Adam admits to have been created, was far more prevalent in 
the elder and middle aged classes of society than among the young. 
In all communities the reading and the thinking portion are those 
of mature age; and it is notorious, that the young men in India 
are in general so occupied with pleasures of a lighter kind, that 
they take but little interest in discussions on public questions, until 
a residence of some length, and local experience with the affairs 
of the country, give them an interest in and an acquaintance with 
the subjects in agitation. But, even if the case were as Mr. Adam 
would represent it, that it was the young only who were misled by 
specious appearances, while all those whose principles were fixed 
and habits confirmed, “held fast the faith delivered to them : 
could this be an evil of such magnitude as to warrant the measures 
taken by him for repressing inquiry altogether among the old as 
well as young? Alas! he knows that the impression in favour 
of a Free Press was almost universal in India, from his predeces- 
sor Lord Hastings, who was the first to pronounce its public eulo- 
gium, to the youngest member of the Service, who had bestowed 
any reflection on the subjyect—save and except those only who 
found their misconduct exposed, and their untenable opinion: 
stripped of all their assumed importance, through the agency «' 
that Press which was literally “ open to all parties, and influenced 
by none.” That such men should be unwilling to throw off thei 
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horrowed plumes, and be obliged to yield up the reputation for 
purity and wisdom which they had so long and so unworthily en- 
joyed, is not to be wondered at. This was what the Press of India 
really effected ; and this is the reason why it was so acceptable to 
the benefited many, and so hateful to the disappointed few. 

We can neither afford time nor space to dilate on every ab- 
surdity contained in the Statement of the Governor General, or we 
might indulge ourselves with some remarks on that exquisitely fine 
contrast between “ wholesome deference for legitimate and esta- 
blished rule,” and “ perfect independence of character and manly 
self-respect.” But the reader will not fail to appreciate this speci- 
men of reasoning as it deserves. 

The merchants of India are in the next portion of the extract ad- 
mitted to be so respectable as to be really ‘ deserving of marked at- 
tention to their collective as well as individual opinions on matters 
affecting their own interests.” This is all that has been ever asked 
by any class. But a few pages back we saw their right to exercise 
any opinions, whether individually or collectively, distinetly denied. 
Now it serves the Governor General's purpose to admit it, merely, 
it would seem, for the sake of introducing an assurance that this 
respect had always been shown to their opinions, whenever ex- 
pressed. But this is unfortunately untrue. If it had been so, 
would the financial operations of 1821, -22, and -23, or those of 
1810, pregnant with ruin to thousands, have taken place, as they 
did, in secrecy and in silence? or would the East India Sugar 
question, and the duties on imports and exports have been viewed 
as they have been? The truth is, that whether the Government 
have to raise a loan or to pay one off ; whether they have to lower 
the rate of interest or change the current value of the rupee ; whe- 
ther they have to impose new taxes, create new places, or levy new 
duties on trade,—the whole is conducted with the silence of despo- 
tism ; and any man who should venture to express his opiniens on 
the subject in any manner not agreeable to the Government, would 
be liable to be banished from the country for daring to question its 
infallibility, or dispute its omniscience ! 

It is also most untrue to say that the Government of India are 
anxious that its measures should be well understood and justly ap- 
preciated, especially by those most immediately affected by them. 

‘These are the persons to whom inquiry and discussion ought to be 
freely permitted, but they are the very persons to whom it is ex- 
pressly forbidden. ‘The military man is strictly commanded never 
to write on military subjects ; and all other classes of persons in 
India are especially forbidden, by Mr. Adam’s own law for licens- 
ing the press, from making “ any observations or statements 
touching the character, constitution, measures, or orders of the 
Court of Directors, or other public authorities in England connected 
with the Government of India, or the character, constitution, or 
Orient, Herald, Vol, 1, 2F 
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measures of the Indian Government.” * Is this the way to evince 
the anxiety here professed? The British inhabitants of India may 
discuss the affairs of North America, they may speculate on the 
probable success of a voyage to the pole, they may even report 
what is passing in Patagonia or at Cape Horn ; but they are strictly 
forbidden to discuss any of the measures of Government in Eng- 
land connected with India, or any measures in India itself, and 
this too by the very person who declares his anxiety to have the 
acts of the Indian Government well understood and justly appre- 
ciated, especially by those most immediately affected by them! 
Such a consummate specimen of impudence and hypocrisy could 
hardly be paralleled even from Indian annals, fertile as they are in 
duplicity and crime. We need not offer another remark, but pass 
on to what follows: 

A greater political absurdity can scarcely be imagined, than a Government 
controlled by the-voice of its own servants, or by other persons residing under 
its authority on sufferance, and liable to removal at its discretion. \t is manifest, 
that no useful or efficient control over public measures can be exercised by 
a body so constituted, and standing in such relations to the ruling power. On 
the one hand, the attempted control Musv nr NuGATORY, as to the prevention 
of abuses ; and on the other, from the principles and habits of insubordina- 
tion and resistance, which the attempt to exercise it would disseminate 
throughout the Service, it must rvrattimry and speedily lead to the most 
extensive confusion and alarming dangers. The inevitable effect of recog- 
nising the pretension would be, to throw the assumed power into the hands 
of the ignorant, the discontented, and the vindictive, and to open a wide door 
to the indulgence of factious opposition to Government, and of party discord 
and private malignity, under the mask of patriotism and public spirit, with- 
out acquiring one of those advantages which might be derived from a legal 
and constitutional control over the acts of Government. p. 56. 

It might with truth be said, that “a greater political absurdity can 
scarcely be imagined,” than a handful of Englishmen ruling over 
millions of men, and enjoying exclusive privileges, to the great detri- 
ment of their fellow countrymen, who, though they pay taxes to sup- 
port this monopoly of power and profit, and ought be to equally 
entitled with the privileged few to participate in its advantages, are 
liable to be turned out of the country because they are Englishmen 
and help to retain it; while foreigners, who do all they can to wrest 
it from our possession, cannot be so turned out at discretion. This 
is indeed a “ political absurdity” not easily matched or equalled; but 
it is not merely to those who are thus living on sufferance that the 
freedom of the press is denied. Bad as that odious power of 
banishment without trial is confessed to be, it applies only to a 
few hundreds out of a population of many millions of men: while 
the-free press is denied to all; to the millions who inhabit the 
land by their right of nativity, as well as to the few who are liable 
to be expelled from it by their right of nativity also. In England 
no man is deprived of a right to think for himself because he is a 





* See the list of subjects prohibited to the Indian press, in the official documents 
inserted in our Jast Number, page 125, 
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servant of another; nor though servants may lose their places at 
a moment’s warning, are they shut out from all right of appeal to 
the laws of their country, and a trial by jury before condemnation 
or imprisonment. And we have yet to learn why even the fact of 
residing by sufferance in India should close the doors of justice 
against a man while there. Mr. Adam has not yet explained this 
to us, and it would require a wiser head than his to make it 
intelligible. It is high time indeed, that this system of residing 
by licence should be abolished; more particularly since such an 
abuse is cited as a reason for preventing inquiry into all other 
abuses. Because one injustice has been committed in preventing 
any man from residing in India without a licence from the Indian 
Government, THEREFORE, says Mr. Adam, when any additional acts 
of injustice may be done to him while there, it would be a © political 
absurdity” to allow him to complain! Truly this is a state of envi- 
able felicity. No useful or efficient control can be exercised, he says, 
by such persons ;—then why, we would ask, apprehend danger 
from a control which cannot be brought into actual operation ? 
The attempt even must be nugatory, he says ;—then why, we ask, 
take such pains, and make such severe laws to prevent it? It is a 
new branch of legislation, which Mr. Adam has the peculiar merit 
of diseovering, to make laws for the prevention of that which cannot 
possibly happen! He does not explain how public scrutiny must fail 
to prevent abuses, nor why it would infallibly lead to confusion and 
danger. Lord Hastings averred the very opposite to this, and his 
lordship’s authority is at least as good as Mr. Adam’s. But we have 
a still better than either—reason and experience. The first teaches 
us that nothing can be so powerful a preventive to abuses, as the 
dread of detection and exposure; the second, as applied to all 
countries, India even included, shows us that where the scrutiny is 
most active, abuses are least frequent ; and as to the danger, it no 
where exists; for in those countries in which discussion is most 
free, there is the greatest stability in the government, and the 
greatest peace and security among the people. Mr. Adam is there- 
fore peculiarly unfortunate in his positions, the falsehood of which 
is shown by the common history of mankind. One would think 
that “the ignorant, the discontented, and the vindictive,” were the 
only persons capable of writing; for according to Mr. Adam’s 
opinion, the inevitable effect of recognising the right to a free 
press would be, to throw all the power into their hands, What 
are then to become of “ the wise, the happy, and the forgiving,” 
among the people of India? Are they to be for ever annihilated ? 
or are they to sleep during the period of other men’s activity? We 
were told, not long since, that there was a preponderating propor- 
tion of intelligence, honour, high-mindedness, and right feeling in 
the community of India, and we sincerely believe this to be the case. 
is Mr, Adam then afraid to trust the right of diseussion in their 
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hands? Surely a free press would enable them to bear down all “ the 
ignorant, the discontented, and the vindictive,” if any such existed ; 
and the triumph of the rulers and those who were attached to them, 
would be complete. But the Governor General knows, much to his 
pain and mortification, no doubt, that on this question of the value 
and utility of a free press to India, he and his few adherents were as 
much outweighed in the talent as they were in the numbers of those 
to whom they were opposed ; and that had any discussion been 
permitted on this subject, deeply affecting the interests of every 
man in India, there would seareely have been a hundred voices in 
the whole country on their side. But we must hasten to a close, 
and shall therefore give the remaining portion of Mr. Adam’s 
Statement entire, on which we shall have only a few observations 


to offer. 


The foregoing remarks (he continues) are addressed chiefly to the pronaBLr 
Errects of a ffee Press conducted by British subjects, but they are substan- 
tially not less applicable to unrestrained publication in the languages of the 
country, which possesses besides some features peculiar to itself. No person 
will deny that essential benefits may be derived from the operations of a 
native Press, duly regulated and conducted by intelligent and well-intentioned 
individuals ; nor can any means be devised for more effectually diffusing 
useful knowledge amongst the population of this country, than the cheap and 
periodical cireulation of tracts and articles of intelligence, calculated to in- 
struct and improve the public mind, under the guidance of judicious and well- 
qualified conductors. But in exact proportion must be the evils of an ill-regu- 
lated and licentious native Press. Nor can the minds of the native population 
be truly said to be in a condition to derive those benefits from the sudden and 
rapid diffusion of literature, which alone would render the attempt safe and 
justifiable. The British Governnfent in India has always acted on the wise 
and humane policy of adapting its laws to the state of society, and has 
CAUTIOUSLY ABSTATNED from the introduction of the institutions of a nicuLy 
erviLizep Society among a Less ENLIGHTENED people, The principle is at 
least as applicable to the question regarding the native Press as to any other. 
{m England, the laws relating to the Press have kept pace with the progress of 
public opinion, and with the other institutions of a free people. The minds 
of men have been gradually prepared for the exaggeration and misrepresenta- 
tion which must ever attend freedom of publication, and have become 
enabled to make those discriminations which are essential to convert it to 
purposes of utility and improvement. No language can convey in adequate 
terms how repugnant to th« ideas of the subjects of an Asiatic state, is a free 
Press, employed as a mezus of controlling the Government: and suddenly 
to attempt by that, or any other means, to overturn all previous habits of 
thinking and acting on such subjects, would be a blind and hazardous neglect 
of all the sound and cautious lessons which experience has taught us. 

If the evils above depicted would result, as THEY INEVITABLY WOULD, 
from the establishment of such a system in ordinary circumstances, how 
greatly must they be aggravated in times of public difficulty and embarrass- 
ment, arising either from foreign war, or internal troubles? The present 
aspect of affairs happily seems to place either of those cuntingencies at a 
distance ; but it will not be wise to speculate on permanent tranquillity 
either at home or abroad, or to deprive ourselves for ever of the means of 
controlling what, in the eveat of an interruption of either, might in the hands 
of ill-disposed or even indiscreet persons, become an engine of the most dan- 
gerous character, Let any one figure to himself the consequences of an 
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unrestrained. press, systematically inflaming the discontents which prevailed 
on the Coast in 1809. The means of extensive combination which it would 
have afforded, and the fever and agitation, in which it would have kept all 
parties, must have rendered the dapgers of that alarming crisis beyond all 
calculation more appalling than they actually were. No less fatal might have 
been the consequences of an unrestricted native Press in the case of that 
alarming and violent spirit of religious fury which at one period agitated the 
native soldiety, The recurrence of such dangers is happily a mere speculative 
point, unless they be brought about through the excitements administered by 
a local Press, free from those salutary restraints, which alone can secure it 
from becoming the instrument of men, who, from want of principle or judg- 
ment, are equally ill qualified to direct its efforts. 

In the event of hostilities with any of the European States, which could 
scarcely fail to extend to this country, the mischief that might be occasioned 
to the military plans and operations of Government, and to the marine 
and commerce of the port by premature disclosures in the Newspapers, 
would produce consequences, the most detrimental to the National Interests. 
This was strongly felt at the time when the restrictions were first imposed on 
the Press in 1799, and the regulations then promulgated were pointedly 
directed to this object. At home the evil is submitted to, because of the 
yreponderant benefits attending the freedom of publication there; but in 
ndia, we should have the evil pure and unmixed, without any countervailing 
good, p. 57-59. 


We have here an admission in the early part of the preceding 
extract, that the evils painted in such glowing colours, as if they 
had actually happened, are after all, only a mere speculation as to 
the probable effects of a free press in the hands of British editors 
in India. The experiment had been tried for five years in that 
country, and no serious mischief had been produced: though all 
must admit that if danger were ever to be apprehended, it must be 
at the moment of change from slavery to freedom; and that the 
more we advanced beyond that period, the less that danger must 
gradually become. Yet though the past had produced no great 
public evil, the womb of the future was to be regarded as pregnant 
with misfortunes! This is really the happiest illustration that we 
have for a long time met with, of the practice of straining at a 
gnat and swallowing a camel. If such benefits as are predicted, 
would really arise to India from a native press, conducted by in- 
telligent and well-intentioned individuals, why not endeavour to 
find such men, and place a press of their own in their hands, to 
counteract the evil tendency, if any, of an opposite engine. But, 
before destroying the operations of this Native Press altogether, it 
was at least incumbent on those who inflicted the destruction, to 
show that those who managed the native press were neither intelli- 
gent nor well intentioned—that they were neither judicious nor 
well qualified. No such steps were taken, and without even the 
shadow of a ground of complaint against the Native Editors, they 
were all put under the same galling restrictions as the English : 
men of every sect, class, and country, were reduced to the same 
dead level of equal subjection and slavery. It will be sufficient to 
mention, that one of these Native Editors was the justly celebrated 
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Ram Mohun Roy, the distinguished and intelligent Brahmin, who 
has embraced Christianity, and who maintained a Christian place 
of worship and a Christian press, almost entirely at his own ex- 
pense. If any of our readers should be ignorant of his peculiar 
merits, we refer them to the numerous works from his enlightened 
pen, in defence of the Christian religion, republished in this coun- 
try, and to the “ Native Memorial,” addressed to the Judge of 
the Supreme Court on the subject of the Press, inserted in our last 
Number (p. 130), and his address to his readers (p. 141) on discon- 
tinuing his Paper, the “ Mirat-ool-Ukhbar,” in consequence of 
the degradation to which he conceived the Press of India reduced 
by Mr. Adam. No man could presume to say that Ram*Mohun 
Roy was not intelligent, well-intentioned, judicious, and qualified ¢ 
his “ Memorial ” is an abler and better written document, though 
composed without assistance, and in a foreign tongue, than ever 
proceeded from Mr. Adam’s pen, with all the advantages of his 
diplomatic education, and the use of his own language, with half- 
a-dozen Secretaries to assist him. Yet this Editor was included in 
the general wreck to which the hopes and efforts of all for the 
improvement of their countrymen were unfeelingly condemned ! 

It may appear to Mr. Adam to be a wise and humane policy, 
when a conquered people are found in darkness, to continue to 
keep them so ; but others will think the wisdom and policy of such 
a course extremely doubtful. The Indian Government has indeed 
cautiously abstained from introducing any of the institutions of a 
civilized society, or from rooting out any of the practices of a bar- 
barous or less enlightened one. But this is a subject for reproach 
rather than congratulation. It is to this “ cautious abstinence” that 
we owe the exclusion of British skill, capital, and industry, from 
the soil of India. It is to this we owe the absence of a better 
religion and a better system of law and morals than the natives of 
India possess. It is to this “ cautious abstinence” we are indebted 
for the pleasing sight of widows burning alive with the dead bo- 
dies of their husbands ; sick and aged relations taken to the banks 
of the Ganges, and there prematurely destroyed ; devotees crushed 
by the wheels of the car of Juggernauth; and pilgrims devoured by 
alligators at the junction of the sacred streams. These are but a 
few of the gratifying results of our “ cautious abstinence” from all 
attempt at improvement in India; not to mention the revenue 
which the East India Company continue to receive from the temples 
of idols, and pilgrimages to particular shrines, besides the consequent 
increase of indecent faqueers, sacred prostitutes, and all the train of 
religious murders, robberies, violence, and perjury, with which India 
abounds, from one extremity to the other, in greater profusion per- 
haps than any other country under the sun. This is the wise and 
humane policy, this the “ cautious abstinence,” which Mr, Adam 
so highly extols and admires ! 
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It is attempted to be shown that the laws respecting the press in 
England have kept pace with the progress of public opinion, (mean- 
ing probably the progress of knowledge), but this also is wholly 
untrue. When the Court of Star Chamber was first abolished, 
and the press was free, the people of England were not half so 
well informed as they were when the Six Acts were passed, so many 
years afterwards. This, therefore, was retrograding instead of ad- 
vancing. When the press of India was free, under the government 
of Warren Hastings, the natives of India were not generally so 
well informed on subjects connected with the English dominion 
over them as they were when Lord Wellesley imposed the censor- 
ship. This was also a step backward instead of in advance. The 
pretence of a gradual enlargement of freedom as the people be- 
come better informed, is therefore a mere pretence, which has no 
foundation whatever in fact ; and none know better than they who 
make the pretence, that it is false and hollow in the extreme. 
Even admitting, however, that the natives of India were unpre- 
pared for the enjoyment of a free press, were the well-educated 
Englishmen in that country also unprepared for its exercise? The 
truth is, that England has become what she is in consequence of the 
collision of mind, and progress of knowledge, promoted bya free press, 
without which she would have been far less advanced than she is at 
present, Her eminence is the effect of a free press, and not its 
cause: and the only way in which India can be made to approach 
the excellence to which England has attained, must be by free in- 
stitutions and a free interchange of mind, as well as mere com- 
mercial productions. Neither is it true that the idea of controlling 
governments by the expression of public opinion is repugnant to 
the ideas of Asiatics. ‘Their history is full of instances to the 
contrary ; and we owe some of the finest fables and tales of the 
Kast to the very circumstance of their best writers teaching their 
governors, as well as others, lessons of justice, prudence, and 
morality, through their histories, their poems, and their plays. In 
India, public opinion has often controlled a governor by the boldest 
expressions uttered in his presence or at the gate. In Persia, 
greater freedom of expression is sometimes used against the 

government, by public orators in the mosques, than would be 
permitted even in England, In Turkey, in Syria, and in Egypt, the 
expression of public opinion in various ways, is powerfully and 
usefully effected ; and in Constantinople scarcely a month passes 
without some demonstration of public opinion, as loudly expressed 
as it could be done at any meeting in London. Asiatic history is 
not, however, Mr. Adam’s forte ;—he has spent the greater portion 
of his life in Asia, and has been elevated to the post of chief ruler 
of one of its finest countries ; but he is better read in the petty 
details of a Secretary’s office, and the pages of the Indian John 
Bull, than in the ample and instructive volume of history or of 
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human nature, and hence it is, that his deficiency in facts is almost 
as striking as in logic: in both, indeed, “ none but himself can be 
his parallel.” 

In assuming that all the evils depicted in the foregoing extracts 
would inevitably result from a free press, even in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the Governor General falls into his co:nmon error of 
hegging the question entirely. ‘They have not resulted, by his own 
admission; and he has no ground for assuming that they would 
result: but then come the times of difficulty and danger, for which 
he feels himself bound to provide. Oceupying the seat of power 
for a few brief weeks, he might have left to his successor, Lord 
Amherst, the task of providing for the future tranquillity of India, 
and have contented himself with preserving the repose of the present. 
But this was not his object. We see from his own admission, in 
the paragraph before quoted, that there were at one period certain 
discontents, (rather a mild term for open mutiny and rebellion) 
which prevailed on the Madras Coast in 1809, without the agency 
of the press being at all concerned in inflaming them. ‘To those 
who are acquainted with that period, we need hardly say, that no 
Free Press could have made the fever and agitation that then pre- 
vailed, worse then they actually were; although an open statement 
of grievances, brooded over in secret, might have been productive 
of the most beneficial effects. Mr. Adam thinks that a Free Press 
would have given the mutinous army certain means of extensive 
combination, which they could not otherwise enjoy. It is some- 
thing new to hear of secret combinations (for secret they must 
have been, to have been of any danger) promoted by a Public Press. 
The salutary exercise of such an engine might have shown Lord 
Minto, in due time, the alarming progress of Sir George Barlow's 
measures, before he committed the Supreme Government, by be- 
coming a party to the dispute. It might have caused much of the 
effervescence to evaporate in words; it might have dissipated a 
thousand errors and delusions, under which men on both sides la- 
boured; but it could not possibly have inflamed the discontents 
beyond the height to which they attained without it, nor have 
aided in the slightest degree any combinations of the rebellious 
army, without at the same time informing the Government of 
those very combinations which it would prepare them to defeat. 
So also, in the case of the religious fury of the Native Soldiery, a 
free press could not possibly have done harm, for general igno- 

rance, on both sides, was the cause of the quarrel. It appears 
from Lord William Bentinck’s statement, that many new regula- 
tions were introduced by the Commander in Chief, in ignorance 
of their probable effects; but a free press would have elicited im- 
mediate information from men who could not dare to interpose 
their superior knowledge through any other channel; and thus 
have enabled the Commander in Chief to repeal what was really 
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obnoxious, and the Government to assist in quenching the spark 























= which their conduct tended only to fan into a flame. In the event 
be of hostilities, Mr. Adam knows that a free press could not, if it 
would, communicate to an enemy the plans and operations of 
— Government. These things are more safely and effectually done 
— by spies and secret despatches. Nor could a free press convey to 
r of an enemy’s cruizers, in the Indian Ocean, any premature disclosures 
ey detrimental to the national interests. ‘This is something like an 
ould equally sagacious apprehension uttered by the organ of the India 
hich House, not long since, that the Pindarrie horsemen (who dare not 
ane approach the British territories, and who do not understand a 
Lord word of English) were likely to become Radicals, by reading the 
ndia, Caleutta Journals! Such is the wisdom with whieh great and 
ueMN, distant countries are ruled; and such are the oracles we are ex- 
w Br pected to follow! At all events, if these pretended evils were 
po net likely to happen in time of war, it would be easy to prescribe 
lion) some particular rules suited to the occasion, But why inflict such 
gene) restrictions in the midst of profound peace? Why make the ne- 
those cessary medicine of the press, suited only to an alarming crisis, its 
on we daily regimen when out of danger? The evil is not felt in Eng- 
mh land, where the enemy’s country is within a single night’s run of 
— her coasts; and where cruizers in the ports of the one can watch 
fuctive the departure of ships from the harbours of the other; nor could it 
errress possibly be felt to any extent in India; while the good that would 
oon whe he effected by freedom of publication, subject to the control of the 
on laws and a jury, would be as extensive as in any country in which 
y _— the influence of public opinion has ever yet been felt and enjoyed. 
er yes. We have only one extract more from Mr, Adam’s pamphlet to 
— offer, and with a few remarks on that we shall conclude. 
_ by be- In every point of view then, in which the question can be considered, it 
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appears that the rocerartion in this country of a press uncontrolled by those 
restraints, which the Government in the exercise ef its discretion may think fit 
to impose, would be fraught with the most exrensive muiscurer, while it 
would be completely impotent and misplaced as a constitutional check on the 








contents executive power. The frue control over the Indian Government lies in the 
yor have constituted authorities at home under which it acts, and to which all its pro- 

pellious ceedings, even the most inconsiderable, are minutely laid open ; in its respon- 
‘eb 







sibility to Parliament, and to the public voice in England, by which its 
measures must be canvassed, and the applause or censure of the country, 
ultimately pronounced. 

‘lo that scrutiny and control every public functionary must be willing and 
proud to submit; but the unrestrained power of discussing and ronouncing 
on the measures of the Local Government, through the medium of the 
Indian Press, or (what would soon follow,) at public assemblies, convened for 
the purpose, is as inconsistent with the fundamental principles established 
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ignorance by the wisdom of Parliament for the Government of this country, as it would 
cited im- be dangerous to the momentous public interests involved in the success of its 
owns alministration. 

interpose : ; J 

and thus The complacent manner in which the Ex-Governor General ad- 


was really ances to this conclusion, is not the least amusing part of his 
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performance. He takes it for granted, that every one will admit 
his premises, because in India no man could venture to dispute them, 
but at the hazard of all his prospects; and as if he were installed 
“ Sir Oracle,” conceives, that when he opes his mouth no man 
would dare to speak. In that country of TOLERATION, where 
widows are freely permitted to be burnt alive, almost always by 
moral and physical coercion combined—where dying parents may 
be thrown into the Ganges before life has departed—where every 
species of abomination and atrocity in religion is freely permitted, 
and even tribute received into the coffers of Government, from 
these most corrupt of all sources,—the toleration of a press un- 
fettered by such restraints as the Governor General, in the exercise 
of his discretion, may think fit to impose, is declared to be fraught 
with the most eatensive mischiefs! Do we address ourselves to 
Englishmey, and do not their spirits rise in indignation within 
them at such a declaration?—If this be heard by a nation pre- 
tending to be the advocates of freedom and morality, and suffered to 
pass by with indifference, we shall have thought more highly of the 
national character and feeling then they deserve. But it cannot be. 
There must be some hearts at least, that will sympathize with their 
countrymen and fellow-subjects abroad, and help to raise them 
from that abyss of slavery and degradation to which they have been 
so unjustly humbled, by a man, permitted to rule over them for a 
month, and erowding into that brief space more indignities, offered 
to his fellow-servants, than they had ever before sustained at the 
hands of all the Governors of India who had preceded him in his 
career. 

The affectation of a readiness to submit to the control of the 
constituted authorities at home, and the public voice in England, 
is like all the rest of Mr. Adam’s meek and lowly professions, 
founded in insincerity, and propped up by delusion.* He might 


* << Tt is but just to bewail the unhappy situation in which the minds of Eng 
lishmen in India are placed. Acted upon by circumstances which strungly excite 
them, their understandings are drageed, like those of other men, towards a con- 
formity with their desires : and they are not guarded against the grossest delusions 
of self-deceit by those salutary influences which operate upon the human mind in 
a more favourable situation. The people of India, among whom they live, an 
upon whom the miserable effects of their delusions descend, are not in a situation t 
expose the sophistry by which their Rulers impose upon themselves. They neithe 
dare to do it, nor does their education fit them for doing it; nor do they enjoya 
Press, the instrument with which it can be done. Their Rulers, therefore, have 
no motive to set a guard upon themselves ; and to examine rigidly the argumer*s 
by which they justify to themselves an obedience to their own inclinations. Th: 
human mind, when thus set free from restraint, is easily satisfied with reasons fo 
self gratification ; and the understanding waits, an humble servant, upon th 
affections. Not only are the English Rulers in India deprived of the salutary 
dread of the scrutinizing minds and free pens of an enlightened public, in the re 
gions where they transact; they well know, that distance and other circumstances 
so completely veil the truth from English eyes, that, ifthe case will but bear : 
varnish, aud if they take care to stand well with the Minister, they have in Evg- 
land every thing to hope, and seklom any thing to dread, from the successful gra- 
tification of the passion of acqtiring.”—Mitl’s Hist, of British India, vol, 6. p, 240. 
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as well talk of his readiness to submit to the control of public 
opinion in the Moon, or the Georgium Sidus. If an act of gross 
injustice is committed in India, and no man on the spot dare speak 
of it in a public manner, where all the cireumstances of the case 
are capable of being weighed and appreciated as they deserve, 
and where the parties interested in the case, are ull actively and 
sensibly alive to its effects;—who is there in England that will 
take the pains, or that can possess the means of prosecuting the 
evil-doer with any hope of success?—It would be just as effectual 
to elect a parliament on the island of Terra del Fuego, to discuss 
tle affairs of England, to destroy every press in this country, and 
look only to the control of the public voice expressed on the other 
side of the Atlantic. This is really the greatest mockery ofall. If 
the conduct of any functionary be so pure that he would be willing 
and proud to submit to the scrutiny of men living 16,000 miles 
distant, what could prevent his being equally ready to submit 
to the scrutiny of these among whom he lived? The inno- 
cent are best known to their immediate associates, and it is 
the guilty only who would rather be tried by men utter strangers 
to their lives and conduct, than by those who have an intimate ac- 
quaintance with their previous history. Public opinion in England 
can never reach India until after a lapse of twelve months, if per- 
mitted to be heard in that country at all, which seems at least 
doubtful, since the Restrictions placed by Mr, Adam on the Indian 
Press prevent their even copying from English newspapers any 
thing which may relate to Indian affairs; and prohibit, on pain 
of fine and imprisonment, the sale of even any book printed in 
India or elsewhere, which the Governor General chooses to con- 
demn or suppress. This is an illustration of the sincerity of 
Mr. Adam’s profession, that every Indian functionary is ready and 
proud to submit to the public voice in England, which he proves 
by stifling that voice in India whenever it speaks on the affairs of 
that country! We ask again, ean it be possible that Englishmen 
should hear these things unmoved? Is the happiness or misery of 
a hundred millions of human beings a matter of indifference to 
them? Have they no sympathy for the debased and degraded 
state of their fellow-countrymen, who are doemed to a mental 
slavery more galling than even their weary exile in the East? Are 
the pretended advocates of religion and justice, who preside over 
the councils of the East India Company, so wholly callous to 
their reputations as to slumber over these things in apathy and 
silence? Have the wealthy Proprietors of India Stock no feelings 
of commiseration for the inhabitants of a country, from whence 
they derive their fortunes and their pleasures ? Can the Christian, 
the philanthropist, and the patriot, reconcile to their consciences an 
utter indifference to this state of things? If it be so, we repea 
again, that we have entirely mistaken the English character : but we 
console ourselves with the assurance that such things cannot be. 
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In our strictures on this Statement of the late Governor General 
of India, we have given the whole of his argunfents against the 
Freedom of the Press in that country, unbroken and entire, with- 
out keeping back a single line. The Public of England may see, 
therefore, in the successive portions one continued whole ; and 
this whole embodying all the strongest arguments that a jealous and 
deeply rooted hatred of a Free Press could suggest to the mind 
of the writer, who has put forth all his strength, and those of his 
colleagues combined, in this Statement in which they are unfolded. 
We put it to the reader’s candour, whether they have not been 
all successively and successfully exposed and refuted, as we have 
proceeded in their examination. If so, we trust we shall hear no 
more of the danger of a Free Press in India; but that some able 
advocate will arise in Parliament to demand inquiry into this im- 
portant topic, and call for the repeal of Restrictions, caleulated, 
more than aything that could have been devised, to retard the 
improvement of that country, and to keep its inhabitants still in 
the darkness of ignorance, superstition, and crime—from which it 
is our bounden duty as men to rescue them. 


THE HERO'S DEATH—FOR LIBERTY. 


There is a crimson hue 
Of purer, lovelier dye, 

Than beams in blushing clouds that strew 
Soft evening's radiant sky— 

Tis in the lite-blood of the free, 

Poured nobly forth for liberty! 


There is a drop more clear, 
More sacred, more sublime, 
Than virgin pity’s tender tear 
O’er others’ curse or crime ;— 
It is the life-blood of the free, 
When nobly shed for liberty ! 


There is a voice ruore sweet 
Than music’s softest lyre, 

That bids a liveiier pulse to beat, 
And wakes a wilder fire ;— 

It is the death-sigh of the free, 

Who fights and falls for liberty ! 


And there ’s a louder sound 
Than earth asunder riven, 
A voice that rises from the ground, 
And will be heard in heaven ;-— 
It is the death-shout of the free, 
Who dares and dies for liberty ! 
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THE PERIODICAL LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No, l. 


Introductory, on the Nature and Effects of modern Periodical 
Literature. 


We are about to perform a bold, and perchance a somewhat pe- 
rilous undertaking ; and we bespeak the reader’s especial indulgence 
and protection accordingly. Ourselves ambitious of assuming a 
permanent place in the first rank of English periodical works, and 
aware, as we are, that the said works have hitherto, by a kind of 
courtesy which has not a little of policy mixed with its politeness, 
refrained from treating of the merits and pretensions of each other,* 
we have yet, after some deliberation, made up our minds that this 
is not the best imaginable course for either party, but especially for 
the reader. We have therefore determined, at our own particular 
peril, and for the benefit of our readers exclusively, to abandon this 
course, and, for once, endeavour to speak the truth of those, who 
never scruple to speak the truth of others, when it so pleases them, 
or, it may be, a little more. 

It is not for us to estimate the general qualifications which we 
bring to the performance of this rather delicate (or, as it may pos- 
sibly appear to some, indclicate) task. But one of those qualifica- 
tions we will venture to state; and if we insist on it rather more 
than may at first seem called for, we do so because we are convinced 
that it is without exception the most important one that can be 
possessed, with reference to the object in question; and one, in 
the absence of which all the talent and knowledge in the land would 
be worse than of no avail:—we mean an absolute impartiality. 
Luckily for ourselves and others, we are not (as yet) unsuccessful 
authors ; and we do not happen to have any particular friends who 
are. And as to politics, in our literary capacity we know of no such 
thing. We hold, also, that in an examination of the kind now 
proposed, there is one thing which should be paramount over all 
others; namely, the truth: that in fact, however it may occasionally 
be useful and expedient to adapt the truth to existing circumstances 
(as the phrase is), or to conceal, or embellish, or blend it with 
other things,—yet that, in cases of this nature, it should be pursued 
to wherescever it may lead, and be placed before the eyes of the 
world in whatsoever aspect it may present itself. The public have 
in fact an especial claim to know the truth in the particular instance 








* The able article in a late number of the Edinburgh Review, which treats of 
the_Evglish newspapers almost exclusively, can scarcely be considered as an ex~- 
ception to this remark, 
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now in question; and there are circumstances connected with the 
case, on both sides, which make it especially difficult for them to 
attain that truth if they seek it, or for it to make its way to them, 
notwithstanding its natural tendency in all cases to move right on- 
ward in its course. 

Without pursuing this part of the inquiry further, and claiming 
to have the above propositions admitted, it remains to be seen whe- 
ther we are duly qualified to search out that truth, which has hi- 
therto, in the matter to be examined, either lain in a great measure 
perdue, as it respects the great body of the reading public, or floated 
about in vague and unsatisfactory feelings and rumours and suspi- 
cions, without ever taking the form of a definite and steady convic- 
tion; it remains to be seen whether we are duly qualified to dis- 
cover this truth, and, when discovered, to place it clearly and intel- 
ligibly before those whom it most concerns. Let the public prize 
our opinions as: they prove them: for the said public, though they 
are susceptible of being misled by falsehood or error, are at least as 
well qualified to appreciate the truth, as any one is to place it 
before them. ‘There is indeed something in the very nature of 
truth which renders it “ intelligible to the meanest capacity,” 
when it is fairly exposed to view; and though falsehood is emi- 
nently capable of usurping its place, and of maintaining that place 
for ages, and in minds of the highest class and of the purest quality; 
yet the one cannot for a moment stand in the actual presence of 
the other, but melts away before it as the false Florizel of snow did 
before the true one of flesh and blood. 

Before proceeding to the immediate object of these papers,— 
which is, in a word, to give the best account we are able of each 
of the distinguished Reviews and Magazines of the day,—it may be 
well to say a few words on the effects which those works, all and 
severally, have produced upon the literary tastes and habits of the 
English people, and through them upon the great body of the Eng- 
lish writers of the present day : for it must be admitted that, in this 
instance, the apparently just and natural order of causes and 
effects has been reversed, and the taste of the public has, in a great 
measure, created the literature, rather than the literature created 
the taste. And perhaps our object may in this instance be attained 
in the shortest and most satisfactory manner, by taking a hasty 
historical glance at the rise and progress of the different works, 
the merits and defects of which will hereafter fall under our notice, 

An able and acute writer in the Edinburgh Review, has said, in his 
own peculiar way, in an article which we have already referred to, 
that “periodical criticism is favourable to—periodical criticism.” This 
proposition would have been even less controvertible than it is, if he 
had substituted the word literature for “ criticism.” Twenty years 
ago periodical literature was a thing unknown in this country ; for 
the Tatlers, Spectators, Idlers, Ramblers, and the whole of that de- 
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lightful, but naturally ephemeral race had passed away, and their 
places were left unfilled by anything of a similar class or character, 
We had, indeed, two or three steady, plodding, and highly useful 
works of periodical criticism; and they were conducted for the 
most part by persons of considerable literary pretensions, and of 
respectable natural talent. But these set up no claims whatever 
to the character of substantive literary works, dependent for their 
attractions on their own innate qualities. Instead of supersedin 
another species of literature, they were solely dependent on t/ 
for their value and support. But so far from this being the case 
with respect to the periodical literature of the present day, that 
literature is so exclusively “ favourable to” —itself, that it threatens 
to supersede the necessity of all others. The reader will observe 
that we say “ the necessity,” not the existence: far be it fron 

to assert that anything can prevent authors from writing ' 
but still further be it from us to insist that there is any ©! 
occasion, in the present day, to read any books but 

be folded in half without breaking their covers ! 

ture, properly so called, is in fact an inventie 

century ; or, at all events, it bears about ¢! its 
original, as that existed five- and-twent: steam- 
engine of the present day, which cay bears to 
the miserable affair of a wheel, ind a erank, 
which could ladle up a few & ost as fast as a 
couple of able-bodied mer it that we would 
he understood to spea! Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, as it existed 3 Q cal Sylvanus Urban. It 
must doubtless he ne ie miscellany in the eyes of 
its various contrib uore so in those of its happy 
proprietors,—whose must have been the trouble of de« 
ciding between the me rival candidates for the immortality of 
amonth! But not hav ig ourselves been lucky enough to be born 
in time to take part in either of these enviable occupations, we 
must not be expected to feel any other kind of reverence or fond- 
hess for the results of them, than that which proceeds from their 
having been the delight and glory of our gossipping grandsires. 
But we dare say that the work in question can very well dispense 
with the good word of upstarts like ourselves; sinee, in reply to 
any insinuations of ours, as to its having been effete for the last 
quarter of a century, it might safely refer to every one of its own 
pages during all that time, to prove that it still remains a “ most 
valuable and interesting miscellany.” And in fact there is some- 
thing interesting in seeing it still continue to wander about among 
the mob of modern parvenus, like one of those everlasting emigrés 
of the old regime,—prim, powdered, and periwigged,—who are oc- 
‘asionally seen in the streets of Paris, shoved and shouldered about 
by the revolutionary rabble who have so long usurped their offices 
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and occupations, but still nothing moved from the centre of their 
mild gravity, or shaken from the security of their infinite self- 
esteem. 

We do not agree in opinion with those who hold that the old 
Monthly and the European magazines were improvements on the 
above amiable and unpretending piece of antiquity ; any more than 
we admit that a noisy and nonsensical debating society, with a prag- 
matical and self-conceited president in its chair, is a better thing 
than an unassuming evening party of elderly ladies of both sexes, 
met together to gossip over their tea. We offer this as the best 
illustration which occurs to us of the comparative characters of 
the above-named works ; and from this the merely modern reader, 
who happens to be unacquainted with them, will be able to judge 
vhether they are likely to form any exception to what we have 
reviously said, that at the period alluded to we were altogether 

hout e periodical literature, properly so called. At length, 

ut Owenty vears ago, “ The Edinburgh Review, or Critical Jour- 
ni,’ \oade 1s appearance; and then the literary world first appear 

have o. covered, what they must long have felt unconsciously, 
naely, (he \apt of come means, constantly ready at hand, of 
putting forth fo.) e onblic the ideas that might occur to them, 
and the \nowledge \.ey wught acquire, on a vast variety of sub- 
jects which were oot» ac\'y of a nature to call for a distinct and 
substantive literary work, oo which yet were susceptible of the 
most interesting and even Unp: ' )/ustrations, but such as might 
be given to them wthou: in suy greet degree interfering with 
graver and more continuous vis; such too as promised, while 
they formed an agreeable ai: \se!u\ /assement for the more ex- 
perienced and accomplished seholar, both as reader and writer, to 
furnish forth a most attractive aud stimulating feast for the 
younger student, by the perpetual tasting of which, here and 
there, he would be able to acquire a better insight into his own 
natural quality and disposition of mind than by any other means, 
and thus be much less likely than he otherwise would to give an 
injudicious direction to his future studies. This was one of the 
results attendant on the appearance of the Edinburgh Review;—to 
show to the literary world, what it had long felt, but did not till 
then know, that something of this kind would be a valuable ad- 
dition to its means of furthering its peculiar views in various chan- 
nels; and also to offer it something like a model of what was 
needed. Another, and much more important, though perhaps not 
so valuable a result of the publication in question, was an almost 
immediate and extensive change in the habits, sentiments, and tone 
of thinking (if thinking it could be called) of the mere reading 
portion of the British public. How this. change was brought 
about we shall perhaps see when we come to examine the literary 
character of the Edinburgh Review: at present we are only look- 


t 
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ing to its actual results. Immediately on its appearance, it not 
only found its way to all the professed readers then extant, but it 
created a host of others :-— 
Readers read then who never read before, 
And those who always read, then read the more. 
In fact, in less than twelve months after its establishment, not to 
know what the Edinburgh Review had to say on any subject which 
had come before it, “ argued yourself unknown.” "The disclosure 
thus unexpectedly made, of the liability of the English public to 
receive literary impressions, provided they were presented to them 
under a certain piquant and stimulating form, was not likely to 
remain long unimproved, or the immediate agent of this disclosure 
likely long to enjoy exclusively the benefit of his happy discovery. 
Accordingly, by the time the Edinburgh Review had firmly esta- 
blished itself as the literary as well as political oracle of many, and 
gained a pretty firm hold upon the curiosity of all, the public ap- 
petite for literature of this class, instead of being satisfied, “ had 
grown by what it fed on,” and was ready for the reception of ano- 
ther work, which now presented itself, of a precisely similar general 
character, and differing from the first only in its peculiar views on 
religious and political points. ‘The Quarterly Review was at least 
as successful on its appearance as its predecessor had been; and 
thus a new and perpetually increasing impetus was given to that 
literary mania which was by this time in full action all over the 
land. Knots of friends clubbed their half-crowns together to pur- 
chase the Edinburgh and Quarterly, and think as they thought, 
though they were sure to think differently on any given subject ; 
and book-societies were formed to buy all the works that the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly praised, though whatever one praised the 
other was pretty sure to abuse! The Edinburgh and Quarterly 
were admired and referred to in the senate; they were quoted at 
the bar, and read on the bench; they were praised or anathe- 
matised in the pulpit, as the case might be. Nay, Mr. Newman 
began to think that “ his occupation was gone,” when he heard 
his fair customers ask for the Edinburgh Review instead of the 
Elegant Assassin, and caught his little boy from school reading the 
Quarterly instead of Philip Quarles :—it was a chance if you did 
not detect a thumbed copy of one or other of them in the soiled 
fingers of the lass who stood in uneasy attendance while you ate 
your savoury patty of a forenoon; post-boys became familiar with 
their names by being asked for them out of the pockets of their 
vehicles; and even hackney-coachmen were not ignorant of their 
existence, but on the contrary came shortly to consider them as the 
only individual representatives of the general class of things called 
BOOKS, since, whenever one of the latter happened to be left them 
as a perquisite, it was pretty sure, on inquiry, to turn out one or 
other of the former! 
Orient, Herald, Vol. 1. 2H 
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Deferring for a moment our inquiry into the good or bad effects 
produced on the literary tastes and habits of the British public by 
these celebrated works, let us merely glance at their immediate 
practical consequences on literature itself; and this may be done in 
a few words, taking the form of an historical notice of the birth of 
those other periodical works which sprang up in answer to the ex- 
traordinary call that had been excited by these their forerunners, 
and which, in consequence of their having maintained the station 
which they then assumed, and become established portions of our 
present periodical literature, are to be the subject of our separate 
notice hereafter. 

The Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews having each taken an 
express side in politics, were necessarily in the habit of offending 
a certain class of persons who fancy themselves to be without any 
political bias at all, even in their political feelings, still more in 
their literary ones. This, therefore, became a reason, or an ex- 
euse, (no matter which,) for instituting another quarterly work, on 
a similar plan with that of the above-named works as far as its 
literary conduct was concerned, but professing to be wholly inde- 
pendent—the ideal representative of the ideal class of “ country 
gentlemen” in our national assembly, as its predecessors were of the 
opposition and ministerial parties. Hence the British Review. 

There was still another capital defect discovered in these re- 
doubted works. The attention they gave to books was almost 
exclusively directed towards modern ones, the works of living 
writers. We have seen that literature, which had hitherto been 
considered as a free republic, was now to be divided into parties, 
the principles of each of which have express reference to a mo- 
harchy, We were now to have a fourth quarterly review, which 
was to do the work of Time over again, and award the meed of 
fame to those works which had already worn it for centuries ; or 
perchance occasionally strip it off from some unlucky pretender, on 
whose brow ‘Time had dropped it by mistake—thus undoing the 
work of ages in an hour; or, lastly, to rescue from the dust of 
undeserved oblivion some “ illustrious obscure,” whom nobody but 
himself ever thought of while he was living, or had heard of since 
his death: thus insinuating to inveterate readers the necessity of 
revising all their old literary opinions, and of “ fighting their [book-] 
battles o'er again ;”” and hampering and hood-winking the mere 
idle and desultory ones, till they stand a chance of confounding the 
living and the dead together, and talking of the infinite merit of 
Dr. Donne’s last new poem, or fancying Mr. Shadwell to be the 
living laureate, and Dr. Southey the dead one! The reader wil! 
already have anticipated that it is to the Retrospective Review we 
have now alluded; and we hope he will also have done us the 
justice to believe that the foregoing shaft of our wit (such as it is) 
has been directed, not at the practice of the works which have 
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called it forth, but at the peculiar plans on which they were started 
respectively, and at the reasons or excuses which the projectors 
of each would probably assign as the grounds of their claim on the 
public patronage. A priori we see no occasion for any one of these 
four quarterly works; but having them, we should be loth to part 
with either. 

The four great points of the periodical compass are thus occu- 

pied. It remains to glance at the various intermediate ones. We 
have hitherto treated the above-named works as reviews of books ; 
but, as will be seen when we come to speak of their literary cha- 
racter and pretensions, this is in fact but a secondary part of their 
respective objects, and is kept for the most part subservient to their 
primary one, of presenting to the public a series of Essays—light 
gay, witty, satirical, serious, learned, and even occasionally profound 
in their character, but always short and condensed, and conveyed in 
a style, and assuming an air, which ensure their reception with every 
class of readers: with the learned as a pleasant recreation, or 
perhaps a useful and agreeable means of refreshing and revivifying 
the knowledge which they already possess; with the reader of 
limited means, but unlimited desires, as the mode of at once 
coming at the actual results of years of hard study—the long- 
sought “ royal road” to acquirement; and with the mere idler 
and searcher after amusement, the mere literary epicure, and the 
reader who reads that he may talk, not that he may think, they 
were above all peculiarly acceptable, as the express essence of all 
that need be known, or at least all that need be said, on their 
respective subjects. ‘This quality it was of the works in question 
which gave them their claim to the title of literary, and which in 
fact constituted the great source of their immediate attraction, as 
well as of their effects on the general literature of the day: and it 
should be understood also, that what we have just said of them 
generally, is intended to apply in by far the most express and 
exclusive manner to the two first named; the pretensions of the 
other two being greatly inferior in comparison. 

‘The staple of these two great works being, then, purely literary, 
and at the same time their dress and manners making them ac- 
ceptable company for readers of all classes, whether literary or 
otherwise, the immense circulation which they almost immediately 
gained, could scarcely fail to spread, as it in fact did spread, an 
entirely new face over the whole habits and feelings of the said 
readers; and while it made them reject with contempt what they 
had hitherto been pleased and sacisfied with, was far from making 
them absolutely satisfied with what they were now in the habit of 
receiving : for there is no end to the increase of the mental appe- 
tite, when it has reached a certain pitch, and been fed with a cer- 
tain kind of food; and there is, under circumstances similar to 
those which we are describing, no stationary point at which it 
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may be expected to rest; it is necessarily and in its very nature 
either in a progressive or retrograde state. Whether the appe - 

tite in question has not now reached its ultimate point, and 
is taking a backward path, we shall perhaps have occasion to 
inquire hereafter. But certain it is that at the period of which 
we are treating, it was in the height of its progressive ac- 
tion; and the consequence was a proportionately increased call 
for, and therefore an increased supply of, the commodity needed. 
Hence arose a literally countless throng of periodical works, 
of greater or less pretensions in point of talent, and of an in- 
finite and ever-changing variety in the detail of their respective 
plans : till, at length, it is impossible to imagine a taste, or even 
a want of taste, that cannot find wherewithal to gratify it in some 
one or other of the publications in question. We have called the 
number of them literally “countless:” and if there were an in- 
stance on record of authors being in a condition to lay bets, we 
would willingly back our opinion on this point. As it-is, however, 
we will venture to wager a set of the Oriental Herald in futuro, 
‘against any other work of the kind, either extant or in embryo— 
(which we consider to be very great odds)—that no living person 
can name the names of more than two-thirds of the periodical works 
that are alive and flourishing in this island at this present writing ! 
For ourselves, we shall not attempt to name a tenth part of them ; 
but shall merely mention that those among them which will be 
likely to fall under our notice hereafter, are the four Quarterly Re- 
views we have named above ; the three principal monthly maga- 

zines, viz. the New Monthily, the London, and Blackwood’s ; two 
or three of the new series of those which existed in name, but not 
in nature, before the period included in the foregoing notice ; the 
most respectable of the present Monthly Reviews of books, which 
still maintain much of their merely critical characters—such «as 
the Monthly, the Eclectic, the British Critic, &c.; and perhaps a 
few of the Weekly literary works, which go towards making up the 
*“ thousand and one” that we have spoken of generally. 

We have seen the effects which periodical literature has pro- 
duced on ifse// in the present century. It only remains to speak 
of the effects which the perpetual weekly and monthly overflow of 
this literary Nile has produced upon the taste and habit of feeling 
of the English public. And perhaps the shortest mode of coming to 
a knowledge of its effects, will be to look at its evident intention, 
and its natural tendency. With respect to that part of it which has 
been confined to the review of books, its evident object has been 
anything rather than what used to be the understood object of eri- 
ticism,—namely, to assist the less experienced judgment, and the 
less refined taste, in gaining, from the perusal ef the work cridi- 
cised, the greatest quantity of information, and the utmost degree 
of pleasure, which the said work was capable of affording. On the 
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contrary, the evident object of modern Criticism has been, gene- 
rally speaking, to fix the reader’s attention and excite his admira- 
tion towards itself, and to secure that admiration and attention in 
future, by giving such an account of any really valuable and inte- 
resting work, as should completely satisfy the reader, and render 
the perusal of the work itself altogether unnecessary, at least for 
all the purposes of common readers. And, in fact, in works of any 
extent, this plan has often been executed with such consummate 
art and address, that it has actually been impossible to read with 
any real satisfaction and gusto the work itself, after having pre- 
viously read the review of it ; so completely familiar have we been 
made with all the high points and salient angles of it—the uncer- 
tain anticipation and expectation of which constitute the chief 
stimulus to the perusal of voluminous works, by those who read 
chiefly for amusement : and it is those of whom we are now speak- 
ing, and who constitute the great bulk of book consumers. The 
above remarks are peculiarly applicable to expensive books of tra- 
vels ; and the consequence is, that these in particular, which used 
to be among the most generally sought after of all others, and the 
most eagerly devoured on their appearance, are now scarcely read 
at all when first they come forward, but are left to make their slow 
way into the libraries of hook-buyers, as occasion may seem to call 
for them, or accident place them at hand. We do not mean to 
say that the wltimate sale of these works is injured by this kind of 
“abstract and brief chronicle” of them. If it were, we should in- 
evitably hear more complaints on the subject from Messieurs the 
Booksellers ; or rather the cause for complaint would presently be 
got rid of. What we say is, that the Reviews in question have 
entirely changed the habits of the reading public with respect to 
books of this class ; and that, now, people are more ready to pur- 
chase such books than to read them, of however valuable and in- 
teresting a character they may happen to be. - They are convinced 
of the necessity of having them ; but they are content to defer the 
reading of them till they have nothing else to do. By the way, we 
conceive that the positive and direct effect of these Reviews, even 
the most influential of them, in advancing the sale of a considerable 
work, is very trifling. They may do it infinite mischief; but they 
can do it comparatively little good. And probably their indirect 
effect on the sale of books generally, is equally confined, notwith- 
standing the immense increase which they have caused in the num- 
ber of readers; for the readers which they have created, are, in 
fact, of a peculiar class ; and it cannot be denied that they have 
reduced a great number to this class, who formerly belonged to 
a much more general one. And this brings us to the second and 
rincipal direct effect of the periodical literature of the present day. 
‘hatever its object may have been, its natural tendency is most 
narrow, selfish, and exclusive ; and its effects have been correspen- 
dent. A regent writer on the present state of English literature, 
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touching slightly on this part of the subject, has said, of the pecu- 
liar style adopted by our best periodical works, “ It makes readers 
where it does not find them; incipient readers it strengthens 
and confirms ; and confirmed ones, or even those whose appetites 
are sated by over-indulgence, it rouses anew.” * Yes: but what 
sort of readers does it “make’’?—The readers of magazines 
and reviews. In what sort of reading does it “ strengthen and 
confirm” them ?—TIn the reading of magazines and reviews. And 
to what does it “ rouse their sated appetites anew’ ?—To the 
anchovy sandwich, the India pickle, and the lobster curry of 
magazines and reviews! ‘This, in fact, has been the object 
and natural tendency ef modern periodical writing, and this has 
been its almost exclusive effect. A perpetual feeding on night- 
ingales’ tongues and peacocks’ brains, dished up with every variety 
of sauce piquante, has at length elevated, or rather reduced the 
public appetite to so factitious a pitch of refinement, that a joint 
of wholesome meat, served up au naturel, stands a chance of being 
turned away from, with a mixture of contempt and disgust. ‘To 
vary the metaphor,—the constant excitation of this literary dram- 
drinking has so emasculated the organs to which it has had access, 
that now, nothing but highly concentrated essences and double dis- 
tilled spirits can stimulate them into any lively action at all. And 
when this action is made to take place, so far from being a health- 
ful one, and from leading to healthful results, it only generates a 
feverish and craving thirst, which refuses to taste of the only kind 
of beverage calculated to allay it. 

To quit metaphor altogether,—the public have read periodical 
writings till at length they do not care to read anything else—al- 
ways excepting the Scotch Novels. Every thing but these have 
given way before it; if indeed these are not to be ranked as part 
and parcel of it—as well from their regular quarterly recurrence, 
as from the arts and mystifications that are made use of to keep 
up the interest respecting them and their anonymous authors: for 
its being anonymous is, unquestionably, one of the causes of the 
success of periodical writing; partly from the mystery which is 
attached to it, but chiefly from the free scope it gives to the writer 
in various ways. ‘l’o prove this, let the editor of any one success- 
ful periodical of the day persuade his writers to put their names 
respectively to each paper they contribute ; and let him see whe- 
ther, in the course of two or three numbers, his occupation will 
not be clean gone, even though he and his friends “ writ the style 


i» 


of gods ! 

We repeat, every thing has been compelled to give the pas to 
periodical writing. Mr, Coleridge, not being periodically disposed, 
has ceased writing altogether, and confines his publications to viva 
voce ones, Mr, Wordsworth writes on; but having a natural 





* Soligny’s Letters on England, vol, 2, 230, 
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horror of periodical works, is content to be his own reader. Mr. 
Southey writes chiefly in the Quarterly Review. Mr. Hazlitt’s 
Table Talk, and Mr. Lamb's Essays, will not go down till they 
have appeared anonymously in the New Monthly and London 
Magazines. Messrs. Lockhart and Wilson are fain to take up with 
Blackwood’s. Mr. Barry Cornwall has left off writing Dramatic 
Scenes, to indite Criticisms on the Drama in the Edinburgh Re- 
view. In short, not to multiply instances unnecessarily, the popu- 
larity of Lord Byron himself has become almost a dead letter ; 
and after letting the Liberal drop for lack of his assistance, he has 
been reduced to the necessity of starting a periodical for himself, to 
be continued occasionally to the end of time, entitled Don Juan ! 
Such has been the progress and effects of periodical writing up 
to the present moment. How long it may be able to maintain its 
present elevated station, we shall not pretend to predict. And to 
say the truth, we are not very anxious about the matter either 
way ; provided only that it remain stationary till we have had time 
to place on record an unflattered portrait of its principal individual 
features. When this has been accomplished, it shall have our full 
permission to submit, as soon as may be, and with the best grace 
it can, to that spirit of change which is paramount over all things. 
In the mean time, it would be unjust, as well as ungrateful, not to 
confess that, with all its faults, it is a most piquant, pleasant, and 
spirit-stirring affair; and if we have dwelt with greater apparent 
complacency on its faults than its good qualities, the reader will 
doubtless attribute this cireumstanee to that amiable modesty 
which characterises and becomes us as periodical writers ourselves ! 





on! WEEP NoT FOR THE MIGHTY DEAD 


Oh! weep not for the mighty dead, 

In Freedom's cause who proudly fell ; 
"Twas for their native land they bled, 

And they have graced their lineage well, 
For who could brook, that once was free, 
To pine in heartless slavery ? 


Their task is done—their toils are o’er— 
Calmly they rest in Glory’s grave ; 
Nor ye with tears their doom deplore— 
TYars shame the relics of the brave— 
They most our grief, our pity claim, 
Who deign to live, when life is shame. 
Then weep not for the mighty dead, 
Who ask no tears save toemen’s blood ;~— 
Weep but for those who basely fled 
(While firm the sons of Honour stood ) ; 
Who feared—when Freedom died—to die, 
And clung to life with slavery ! 





POLITICAL EXPECTATIONS, 


Ir is very difficult for a politician to be an honest man, and very 
dangerous for an honest man to be a politician. The cause is ob- 
vious: In every art or science, except the most important of all, 
Politics, improvements can be made by single individuals. Napier 
invents logarithms, and publishes them to the world; and long 
before kings and ministers have learnt the meaning of the word, 
every calculator in Europe has a set of tables lying at his elbow. 
But suppose the adoption of this noble discovery had depended 
on governments; what a cry of innovation would have been 
raised! What pious exclamations would have broken forth about 
the wisdom of our ancestors, who did extremely well without loga- 
rithms! What stupid jokes on the term itself would have split 
the sides of the magnates, when even Swift has condes¢ended to 
such a miserable play upon words as to call logarithms logger- 
heads ; and finally, how certainly would the permission to use the 
discovery have been clogged with restrictions, monopolies, fees, 
icences, &c. &c. Perhaps logarithms might have been made 
excisable articles; then what a glorious perspective of commis- 
sioners, tide-waiters, comptrollers, gaugers, and supervisors in the 


foreground, while the distance would be crowned with that awful 
fabric, the Court of Exchequer— 
“ A dark abode, 


Which even imagination fears to tread !” 


I wonder what a mathematician would say to an information of 
fifty or sixty counts aguinst him, for using logarithms above or 
below proof ! 

Indeed “ the powers that be” have made perpetual attempts to 
take every species of knowledge into their holy keeping. Some- 
times, kind souls! they wish to preserve their subjects from being 
led astray by the arts of wily agitators, and then they shut up such 
prete onders as Galileo in prison ; and having themselves braved the 
contagion of bad books for our benefit, they preserve us from dan- 
ger by writing an Index expurgatorius. Sometimes, in their 
anxiety for the welfare of our souls, they set up an Assay-office for 
the test of religion, suffering none to he sold, or even given away, 
until it has been stamped “ genuine,” and has paid the duty. 
Sometimes they Kindly take care of our earthly interests, and to 
preserve us from ruin they prohibit all of us, except certain wise 
men of the Bast, from trading to somewhat more than half the 
known world. But unhappily, people have been so ungrateful as 
to murmur against these good offices ; and so blind as to imagine 
that governments are strangling science, when they are only giving 
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her a paternal embrace ; and consequently science and power have 
for the most part begun to stand aloof. 

Politics, however, from the nature of things must always be an 
exception to this rule: the politician cannot keep a community or 
two of Lilliputians in his garden on which to try the effect of laws 
and constitutions ; nor can he make his experiments in the great 
world without the consent of a whole nation, or at least of the 
dominant part of it, which has always an interest in opposition to 
improvement, ‘Thus the number of experiments in politics, as 
compared with the number in any other science, must always be 
few; and it can rarely happen that even these few will be made 
with an honest singleness of purpose: consequently the sum of 
hunian knowledge on this subject must always be comparatively 
small. But since from the great interest which political changes 
excite, they have been recorded with tolerable accuracy, there are 
materials in existence for the construction of much better systems 
of polity than have been yet adopted; and that without any very 
extraordinary exertion of mind. But then the same difficulty 
which clogs experiment, hampers the adoption of that which, 
either as a whole or in part, has been tried already. 

A discovery in any other science (chemistry for instance) is 
adopted by one individual after another, the flock of disciples 
gradually increasing, until at length the old faith and practice are 
with the things that were: but as political discoveries must be re- 
ceived by nations in their corporate capacity, the discoverer must 
wait patiently until he and time can convince a number of indivi- 
duals, sufficiently large to act on the government, before he or any 
one else can reap the least benefit from his labours. “ To teach 
the state idea how to shoot,” is alas! a slow species of education, 
and furnishes very little emolument to the master. Patents for 
improved plans of government would be of small value unless they 
were allowed to run for centuries, and then perhaps a married phi- 
losopher might (if the fees were low) be induced to take one out, 
as a provision for his remote posterity. A patent for trial by jury 
would now be a valuable property. 

Political institutions being then so far below the degree of poli- 
tical intelligence, possessed by all who have paid any attention to 
the science of government, it ought to be no matter of surprise 
that the honest and ardent politician feels and expresses disgust 
and mortification at the state in which he finds the practice of 
government. He is deceived by the process of analogy. He sees 
the work of improvement proceeding on every side with great 
velocity, and he is surprised and angry that the most important of 
all sciences to the happiness of man, should be that alone from 
which amendment seems to be shut out. Perhaps too the difficulty 
of obtaining real knowledge in this science, may unconsciously 
affect his own mind ; and not being able to correct his theories by 

Onent, Herald, Vol. 1. 21 
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experiment, he may imagine himself advanced much further beyond 
the multitude than he really is. 

In this state of mind he is prone to three capital errors, The 
knavery of the few, and the sottish ignorance of the many, strongly 
impress his mind with the miserable nature of the materials with 
which he is to work ; while the wide difference which exists between 
things as they are ‘end things as they ought to be, shows him 
that the work of reform will be a task of Herculean labour. This 
gloomy view may either produce an abandonment of all political 
thoughts and feelings ; or it may urge him into a state of fanaticism, 
in which he breathes blood and fury, and denounces as cowards 
and renegades all his friends who are not as “ good haters” as 
himself. ‘The transition from this to the third error is wonderfully 
easy. Unprofitable and innocuous hatred is too comfortless a 
state of mind to be very lasting; and the anger which has been 
raised by the apathy of the people to the misconduct of their 
rulers, may beeome itself a motive for joining their oppressors, in 
order to punish the patient slaves with a still heavier visitation. If 
I had ever heard of a man so furiously anti-regal in his opinions, 
as to leave a dinner-table and go into the open air, that by stripping 
down his stockings he might kneel on the bare ground to curse the 
king; I should not be surprised to find him, should his open 
and unblushing desertion of his party place him on the bench, 
heeome, in his little jurisdiction, the most impudent perverter of 
the law who had disgraced the judgment seat since the time of 
Jefferies, 

The foregoing remarks may also explain how splendid visions of 
Pantisocracy may only be the prelude to the most virulent abuse of 
the advoeates for Parliamentary reform; and they may also esta- 
blish a harmony (certainly much wanted) between the “ conciones 
ad populum” and the “ Lay sermon.’ 

After all, the change which some of these politicians have under- 
gone, is but a slight one, much less than if they had become liberal 
in the true sense of the word} and had seen in the objects of their 
hatred only the victims of a bad system, who were yielding to the 
operation of causes, over which they had no control ; and whose 
errors would excite no more anger in the breast of a philosopher 
than he feels at the ravages of an earthquake. Deserting one’s 
party is usually called a desertion of principle; whereas the true 
desertion of principle, in the greater number of politicians, would 
be to act according to the dictates of common sense. I never 
found political deserters leaving their bigotry behind them, how- 
ever great their haste to run away. In truth it is only hating A. 
instead of B., railing at C. in place of D., who is now lauded with as 
much extravagance as he was previously reviled, and the alteration 
is complete. 

Some people are wonderfully struck with what they are pleased 
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to call the tergiversation of M. Chateaubriand, who after bringing 
home a bottle of water from the river Jordan, for the baptism 
of young Napoleon, is now one of the most ardent admirers of 
Louis XVII. ** Mark how plain a tale shall put them down!” 
M. Chateaubriand is a dealer in cant, and having laid in a large stock 
of this article at a heavy expense (of character), he thinks he has 
a right to choose his own customers. Buonaparte was for some 
years a large purchaser and a good paymaster, and Chateaubriand’s 
worst enemy will not say that while the customer was regular in 
his remittances he was ill-served. At length, however, Buonaparte 
goes into the Gazette, and Louis carries on the concern as his 
assignee ; will any tradesman say that Chateaubriand must keep 
his stock unsold because his old customer is a bankrupt; or he is 
hound to give it away? When a lame duck waddles out of the 
Alley, do all the Stock Exchange waddle after him, entreating him 
to take their omniwm and scrip for nothing? ‘The case is too clear 
for argument ! 

Pethaps the reader will think that such gentry as Chateaubriand 
and some others, require no explanation: but with respect to the 
mistakes of more honest politicians, and especially those of which 
I have spoken, | think it will be found that their basis lies in an 
overweening sense of the importance to be attached to the exer- 
tions of individuals, About the middle of the late war, I recollect 
the “ public characters” of an obscure village in Shropshire pa- 
triotically determined to strengthen the hands of government, and 
strike a panic into the jacobins, by raising a troop of yeomanry 
cavalry. By the force of their eloquence the whole neighbourhood 
was fired with the project of saving their country, and the tax on 
saddle-horses, at one grand effort. Of course there was a dinner 
to celebrate the achievement ; after which the Captain, a warm- 
hearted country ‘squire, pronounced it as his grave opinion “ that 
although it could not be denied but the Corsican had hitherto met 
with some considerable success, yet he had no doubt that, since the 
gentlemen of had come forward in so spirited a manner, 
affairs would take a very different turn indeed! Hear! hear ! 


* By this day month the tyrant shall not gain 
A foot of land in Portugal or Spain!” 


Now these good people were not a whit more absurd in their 
estimate of their physical power, than your fiery reformer is in cal- 
culating his moral importance. With all his talent (of which he 
may have a great deal) he falls into the practical error of supposing 
that every thing which is new to him is new to the world. He 
will admit, it is true, that such men as Milton and Locke have 
written; and that the eloquence of the one, and the logic of the 
other, are not to be despised. Nay he would shrink from the 
absurdity of comparing himself with either, even in his inmost 





240 Night. 


thoughts ; yet in his anticipations of success, he tacitly assumes that 
the great doctrines of liberty have never before been preached’ to 
mankind. ‘Truth has burst on his mind, and he thinks men cannot 
be deaf to his good news. He forgets how long they have had 
Moses and the prophets! So Melancthon in the ardour and con- 
fidence of youth, fondly believed that by the force of his eloquence, 
he should extirpate sin from the earth: “ But alas! (he says) I 
found old Adam too hard for young Melancthon !” Let a man 
condescend to reflect for a moment what a petty fraction of huma- 
nity he is, and one would think his wildest desire of fame and 
usefulness might be satisfied with something short of working a 
sudden revolution in the destinies of his species. If at the close of 
a long, laborious, and consistent life, he shall find the course of 
events inflected by his efforts, even in the slightest degree, towards 
the side of improvement, he may lay down his head with the highest 
and purest feelings of happiness, which our nature is capable of 
enjoying. Seldom indeed is such happiness vouchsafed; it is 
generally the lot of the philosopher “ dall oseuro e disprezzato 
suo gabinetto de gettare nella moltitudine i primi semi dungamente 
in fruttuosi delle utili verita.”’* 

I once asked a great man, whom he considered the worst ene- 
mies of his works. “ You lawyers (he replied) ; but I'am only wait- 
ing till | am dead, and then I shall be strong enough to deal you 
some hard blows ! ( He who can be satisfied to wait so long” for 


the effect of his labours is not very likely to rat, at least in this 
world. H. 





NIGHT. 


Ye distant, beautiful, and glowing stars, 

That thus have twinkled ‘neath the wings of night 
So many countless years! beautiful still, 

But silent as the grave !—How many hearts, 
Yearning, like mine, to know your holy birth, 
Have questioned you in vain! Ye shine, and shiney 
But answer not a word. Why is it thus ? 

Why are your vast circumferences lessened 

By intervening cold and lifeless space ¢ 

In the wide ocean’s waves, that roll between, 

The music of your motions too is lost ; 

Or if some meditative holy ear 

Catch the sweet cadence flowing from above, 

It is so soft, so faint, so exquisite, 

It rather vibrates through the listening soul 

Than trembles on the ear!—'Tis heavenly sweet 
To see you gem the spacious firmament, 

Like fiery brilliants set in ebony! 


* Beccaria, 
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Night. 


To gaze upon you, hung like beacons out 
Upon the margin of another world, 

Inviting us on high, is extasy ! 

But yet ye are so distant, and your round 

And bright immenseness, so diminutived, 

That a light sparrow’s wing, nay, a frail leaf, 
While trembling to the passing breath of night, 
If interposed, can shut your brightness out, 
Eclipse you for a moment from our eyes : 

A leaf eclipse 2 world! But, oh! ’tis thus 
Even in our world itself: the yeriest trash, 
The hidden mischief of the secret earth, 
Ancestry, title, blood, if hurled between 

The gem of genius forming in the mine 

And the sun’s fostering ray, will intercept 

The glorious, bright, and necessary fire, 

And let the jewel perish in the womb 

Of grand prolific nature. But there are 

Spirits of fire, that will shine out at last, 

And blaze, and kindle others. These delight 
In the lone musing hour to roam the earth; 

To listen to the music of the trees ; 

Or if perchance the nightingale be near, 
Pouring her sweet and solitary song, 

They love to hear her lay. With such as these 
"Tis sweet to hold communion. ‘Though the world, 
And fates of life, forbid a closer tie, 

Yet we can gaze upon the self-same stars 

As Byron in his Grecian skiff is wont 

To view at midnight, or which livelier Moore 
Translates into his soft and glowing song. 
Nay, more—those very stars in elder time, 
Sparkling with purer light in the clear sky 

Of Greece, perhaps, were those that Homer saw, 
And thought so beautiful, that even the gods 
Might dwell in them with pride. O holy Night! 
If thou canst wake so many luminous dreams ; 
Call up such recollections; bring the past, 

The present, and the future into one 

Immortal feeling ; from thy influence 

Let me draw inspiration! let me mount 

Thy mystic atmosphere ; and let the shapes 

Of heroes, gods, and poets in the clouds 

Meet my impassioned gaze! My soul is dark, 
And wild, and wayward; and the silver moon 
Shooting her rays upon the misty deep, 

Or sleeping on the erie battlement 

Of some time-stricken, solitary tower 
That rises in the desert, seems more bright, 
And graard, and glorious, than the glaring en 
Shinigg upon the open haunts of men. 
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DESCRIPTION OF BOKHARA AND SAMARKAND. 


Tur names of these celebrated cities of the East must be familiar 
to the ears of all who are acquainted with oriental literature ; and 
we feel considerable pleasure in presenting them from an authentic 
source, with a detailed account of their present state and condition, 
as well as of the kingdom of Bucharia, in which these cities are 
placed, from the information of one who has recently visited that 
interesting quarter of the Interior of Asia; and which we present 
in the form in which it has been transmitted to us for publication. 


BucuaRrta is a powerful kingdom in Central Asia. It is bounded on 
the north by a part of the Kirgees desert, Kosan and Aderkand ; on the 
east by Naimatchin and Badachshan; towards the south by Anderab, 
Balkh, and Ankoa; and on the west by a part of the Kirgees Desert and 
Chiwa. Its greatest length, from Wratjup to Ssarechssa, is thirty days jour- 
ney with camels, or 1800 wersts; its breadth, from the city of Bokhara, to 
Old Balkh, twenty days journey, or 1600 wersts. The number of in- 
habitants is estimated at about three millions. Samarkand is the prin- 
cipal city; but the residence of the sovereign is at Bokhara. 

Samarkand is situate on the river Kuan-Daria*, which issues from 
the lake Pandjikand. This river, after traversing the whole country, is 
lost in Karakul; its water being absorbed by numerous cuts and canals, 
which are carried through various towns and villages, for the purposes 
of irrigation (navigation being unknown in those regions), and of floating 
the wood cut in the vicinity of the lake. 

Samarkand is tolerably well built, having many stone houses; although 
those of the common people are generally built of clay. It contains 
about 150,000 inhabitants, 250 mosques, about 40 universities, in which 
the Madrassee, or spiritual teachers, instruct their pupils in the Moham- 
medan law and the Arabic language; and three caravanserais. The city 
is ruled by the Dewlet Begi, who is both civil and military governor. The 
garrison amounts to 3000 horsemen. 

Bokhara, the’ capital, is situate on the same river with Samarkand. 
The town is badly built, almost.all the houses being constructed of clay ; 
even the palace of the khan is only a huge ill-shaped fabric. The inha- 
bitants are caleulated to amount to 200,000. There are 400 mosques, 
30 colleges, and 10 caravanserais for the traders from India, Kabul, 
Kokan, Persia, Russia, &c. 

The religion of the kingdom is the Mohammedan. There is no town, 
fortress, or village, without its mosques ; the mullahs, or priests of which 
also attend to the instruction of the children im the Koran. Wealthy 
people send their sons to the colleges at Samarkand or Bokhara. 

The country is governed by hereditary independent khans. The present 
ruler, Kir-Hydar, is about forty-five years of age. His eldest son, the 
heir-presumptive, is about twenty-three. He was formerly general-in- 
chief of the forces ; but he now lives in a private station with his father. 

The government consists of the Kissu-Begi, or grand vizier, the Nijas- 
Bek-Bey, or general of the armies; the. Raasbek-Da-Acha, second com- 





* Daria wegns river, ag Amu-Deria, Sur-Daria, Jangu- Daria, &. 
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mandet : Muknistan-Divan-Ssarchar, ot marshal (the most important 
personage at the court); the Mursa-Saadik, or secretary of state; and 
the Mursa-Gaafur-Mushraf, grand-treasurer, or paymaster-general. To 
these are added twenty counsellors, and together they form the great 
council of state, which, under the presidency of the Kissu-Begi, has to 
deliberate upon any important matter laid before it. 

The kingdom is divided into seven Imans, or governments, each of 
which has a civil governor at the head of its administration. 

The clergy have an immense power. ‘lhe Kasukalam is at the head 
of the hierarchy. He is, at the same time, the supreme judge, his power 
extending even to the lives of the subjects. An appeal, however, may 
be made from his decisions, by the agency of the Kissu-Begi, to the khan 
in person, who sometimes reverses his sentences; and, if found guilty of 
a flagrant injustice, this great personage may even be deposed. The 
Kasukalam is likewise bound to make a daily report to his sovereign of 
the causes which he may have decided during that day. 

The grand Mufti is the second person in the hierarchy; his duty is to 
assist the Kasukalam in the examination of cases, to quote the law of 
the Koran, and point out the party which is right or wrong; but the de- 
cision itself belongs exclusively to the former, __ 

A third class of priests are the Kasuurda. There are two of them at 
Bokhara, and two at Samarkand; and one in every other large town. 
They bear the same relation to the inferior Muftis, that the Kasukalam 
does to the grand Mufti. 

The army is said to amount to 150,000 well-organized horsemen, be- 
sides artillery but very few infantry. The Kissu-Begi is likewise field- 
marshal of these forces ; but he never leads the troops in person. There 
are numerous generals under him, who, in time of war, act on their own 
responsibility, and, in case of failure, generally forfeit their heads. The 
present khan has sometimes commanded in person; when the govern- 
ment, during his absence, was left in the hands of the Kissu-Bégi. But 
he had to send in daily reports of his administration. There is also a 
body-guard of the khan’s, under the command of two Uditshi-Bashi. 
Their office is to guard the palace, and the sovereign in the field, and on 
his excursions through the country. 

The most important class of people in Bokhara, after the clergy, are 
the merchants. Military and civil officers, even the immediate attend- 
ants of the khan, keep clerks, and export goods. The country people 
carry on their agricultural labours, whilst the inhabitants of the towns 
and cities are more inclined to trades and handicrafts. They spin cotton 
and silk, dye, and weave them into cloth. But this is for the most part the 
occupation of the women, who, as in all other Mohammedan. countries, 
are kept secluded, and held in abject slavery, being doomed to eternal 
drudgery ; while the men, although rather active abroad, spend their 
time at home either in singing religious songs, or in gambling and drinking 
spirituous liquors., The latter they obtain from the Jews; but as both 
gambling and drinking of spirituous liquors are forbidden by the Koran, 
and severely punished by the government, these indulgences are carried 
on in secret. 

None but the Jews, Usbeks, and Turkomans, are taxed. The prin- 
cipal revenue of the government is derived from the third of the produce 
payable by the holders of the crown-lands. If any one of these is found 
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idle, or incapable of making his estate productive, it is taken from-him, 
and given to another. 

The Turkomans (Truchmen) of Bucharia dwell between the Sserachs, 
Marva, and Djardja, near the Amu-Daria, They amount to about 
90,000 kibitkis, or tents, or 900,000 souls, and furnish the khan with 
about 50,000 horsemen. About twenty years ago, they took to a sta- 
tionary life; and many of them have built themselves houses, and taken 
to agriculture, Trades, however, are still unknown among them. Their 
eattle are very numerous, and their horses are peculiarly good. They 
pay one sheep out of ‘every forty, in the shape of a tax. They have only 
submitted to the khan within the last twenty-five years, having formerly 
lived independent, between this kingdom and Persia. 

The Jews are principally found in the cities of Bokhara and Samar- 
kand, where they amount to about 40,000. They live free, but separate 
from the Mohammedans. Every individual of them has to pay one tanga 
a month to the khan; which is a revenue expressly his own, and goes 
towards the maintenance of himself, his court, and family. The Jews 
are allowed to perform public worship in their synagogues, and employ 
themselves in commerce and trade, and are particularly distinguished in 
the manufacture of silks, hardware, and jewellery. But although many 
of them have acquired wealth, they are despised, and are only on extra- 
ordinary occasions admitted to the presence of the khan. They are not 
allowed to ride in the capital, nor to wear shawls or silk dresses. On 
the other hand, they have the exclusive privilege of manufacturing wine 
and spirits from grapes, nominally for their own use; but they sell se- 
cretly great quantities to the Bucharians at an immense profit. 

The climate of the country is generally hot, although rather cooler in 
the north-western districts. The spring begins early. The summer is 
hot, and without rain, which compels the inhabitants to irrigate their 
fields by means of cuts and canals from the rivers. The autumn is rather 
rainy. The winter lasts not above three months; it is attended with 
little snow, and is not so cold as in England. 

The soil is, for the most part, a sandy clay. Gardens are very nu- 
merous and productive. Maize is abundantly cultivated, being the com- 
mon food of the inhabitants; great quantities of it are also exported. 
There are grapes and other succulent fruits, much of which is dried for 
exportation to Russia. The principal produce of the country, however, 
is cotton, which is largely exported. There are no extensive manufac- 
tories; the cotton cloths and silks are spun, woven, and dyed by private in- 
dividuals, who generally employ from one to twenty workmen in their 
houses, but never above that number. 

The breeding of cattle is most extensive in the north-western part. 
The Arabian sheep are very numerous. Their lambs are much admired 
in China, Turkey, and Russia, on which account they are sold to those 
countries in immense numbers. The best lambs are those which are 
born before their proper time. Of horned cattle there is a sufficiency for 
inland consumption. Horses abound in all parts; but the Argamath 
race, belonging to the Turkomans, is considered to be the best. There 
is also a race of Arabian horses, called Karabair, but they are inferior to 
the Agamath. 

There are no forests in the country, except in the vicinity of the lake 
Pandjikand ; nor have any metals or precious stones been discovered. 
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The circulating medium consists of gold, silver, and copper. The 
Asharfi is of gold, and is coined in Bokhara; it weighs one-fourth more 
than a Dutch ducat, and bears the name of the sovereign. The Tanga 
is of silver, and these are twenty-one to a ducat. Copper coin.is most 
numerous, the smallest is called Pulssia, fifty of which make a tanga. 

The Bucharians trade with Russia, China, India, Kabul, Kashmere, 
Persia, Kokan, Chiwa, and the Kirgees-Kaissaks. 

The trade with Russia is as yet insignificant. The government raises 
from Christian Russian merchants a duty of 5 per cent, ad valorem ; 
whilst the Mohammedan subjects of Russia, who are the principal traders 
in those parts, only pay 24 per cent. 

The Bucharians receive from China, tea, silver in bars, silks, rhubarb, 
and porcelain ware; for these articles they return beaver and other skins, 
coral, velvet, hides, lambs, cloth, brocade, and gold thread. The trade 
with the Chinese is carried on in the frontier towns of Kashgur, Akssa, 
Yarkund, Yli, and Khotar, without their being allowed to come into the 
interior of the country, unless they be Mohammedans from the border. 
The toll is on both sides at the rate of 24 per cent. ad valorem. 

They receive from India, Kabul, and Kashmere a colour called nil, 
(the Arabic word for blue), shawls, cambric, printed calicos, veils, stuffs 
for night-gowns, and moist sugar. They return cochiniel, brocades, 
coral, gold thread, cotton night-gowns, cloth, velvet, Argamak horses, 
Dutch ducats and dollars. ‘There is a free intercourse between the na- 
tives of Bucharia and the people of those countries ; but the toll levied 
on the former in the Indian towns, makes the articles they purchase 
there expensive. The Indians pay in Bucharia 2} per cent. 

From Persia they receive silk, woollen shawls (used as belts by the 
soldiers), fine carpets, Saarbaft (a stuff worked with gold), Shapssan (a 
stuff without gold), embroidered belts, turquoises, moist and loaf sugar, 
pepper, ginger, and other spices. They return cloth, cochiniel, gold 
thread, iron, copper, and velvet. The intercourse is reciprocal; but the 
Persians levy on the Bucharians a duty of 5 per cent., whilst they pay in 
Bucharia only 23. 

The trade with Kokan is merely an exchange of the same kind of 
commodities, the pastoral and artificial produce of both countries being 
the same; but the Kokanese take no duty from the Bucharians, whilst 
the latter exact from these the usual rate of 24 per cent. 

The trade with Chiwa is unimportant, being about the same as with 
Kokan, except that the duties between the two countries are reciprocal. 

The Kirgees-Kaissaks bring them sheep, cows, raw skins and hides of 
wild animals, and felt, camlet, camel-hair, and snares for horses, of their 
own manufacture. For these they take in exchange night-gowns, 
printed calico, boots, blankets, otter skins, maize, &c. They pay the 
same duty as other Mohammedans, whilst they, in return, exact as much 
as they can. 

The whole annual amount of duties raised on the trade with these dif- 
ferent countries, is estimated at 47,000 Bucharian ducats. But it is 
asserted that the khan employs this revenue exclusively for the support 
of the poor and needy. 

The present dynasty of Bucharia is descended from Jengiz-Khan. 
The reigning monarch, Meer-Hyder, has been seated on the throne for 
these twenty years. Before he ascended it he swore upon the Koran to 

Orient, Herald , Vol. 1, 2K 
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be gracious to his subjects, to love and cherish them ; and he has kept his 
oath: he is kind and affable to every one, easy of access, and prompt in 
rendering justice ; but also severe against any disturber of the public tran- 
quillity. He leads an active life; he rises every morning before the sun, 
and his day is devoted alternately to prayers, business, and the reading of 
the Koran. He never thinks of recreation till after five o'clock in the 
afternoon, when he retires with his friends to spend the evening in con- 
versation, drinking tea, &e. After sunset, however; he receives the 
report of the Kasukalam, performs the evening prayer, and then goes to 
supper, either with his favourites or with his wives. He is, moreover, 
moderate in his diet, strict in his principles, and peaceable with his 
neighbours: nevertheless he is feared and respected by them. The towns 
of Morwa and: Sserachs, which were taken from the Persians during the 
reign of his father, he has been able to retain; the Khan of Chiwa feels 
himself compelled to yield to his dictates, and to follow his policy; and 
even the savage Kirgees, who dwell in the desert bordering on his states, 
acknowledge his influence. 

The kingdom of Kokan formed formerly a part of Bucharia; and the 
religion, laws, government, people, trade, customs, and manners of both 
countries are nearly the same. Reciprocal incursions and wars are now, 
however, frequent among them, in which the Bucharians have generally 
the advantage. ‘To the credit of these nations, however, be it observed, 
that in the midst of their wars their trade remains uninterrupted, and 
while their armies attack or defend the cities, the merchants proceed 
from one country to the other without molestation. 

About thirty years ago Timir Shah, of Kabul, tried, in conjunction 
with the Afghans, to conquer Bucharia. He advanced with a consider- 
able army, seeming certain of victory; but the khan, Meer Mafsum, 
with a rapidity unusual in eastern diplomacy, succeeded in forming an 
alliance with the Kokanese, Turkestanese, Turkomans, and Issarese, and 
at the head of their united armies he met Shah Timir ‘near the town of 
Kiliwa on the Amur-Daria, The shah’s army was routed, and his camp 
taken and pillaged. The plunder having been shared among the allies, 
the Issarese were dissatisfied with their portion, and commenced hos- 
tilities on the borders of Bucharia. Upon which Meer-Hyder, the pre- 
sent monarch, was despatched by his father to chastise the insolence of 
these aggressors. The task was soon accomplished, the Issarese were 
beaten, their town taken, their prince, Alaberd Tasu, beheaded, and 
their country made a province of Bucharia, which it has remained to 
this day. 

This powerful state may be considered as a neighbour of Russia, being 
only separated from her by the Kirgees desert ; and equally important to 
her in point of commerce, or as an ally, in case she should meditate any 
further schemes against Persia, or (as it is at least presumed by some) 
ultimately against India. 

How far Russia may ever succeed in overcoming, in the Bucharian 
government, the jealousy and fears which her rapacity has created among 
all the Asiatic nations and governments, it is impossible to foretell. In 
1821, however, a Russian embassy, which had: reached the court of 
Bucharia, succeeded in forming a treaty of commerce with the khan, by 
which a more regular communication was established between the two 


states, and the trade has been constantly on the increase, An embassy 
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of the same kind had been sent by the Russian government in 1802; but 
it was intercepted by the Kirgees, and all the persons belonging to it were 
either killed or taken prisoners. It is also chiefly owing to these lawless 
banditti, that the trade between Russia, Chiwa, Bucharia, and the ad- 
joining countries, is not carried on more briskly, and even extended to 
Kabul, Kashmere, and India. They, in conjunction with some other 
tribes, equally ferocious, frequently intercept the caravans, and either 
levy a tribute, sometimes heavier than the profits of the merchants will 
allow, or seize and destroy them altogether.” There is no possibility of 
either subduing them or bringing them to reasonable terms; they are so 
iond of their savage liberty, that they will consent to no agreement which 
has the appearance of subjecting them to a kind of law; and the exist- 
ence of these ferocious tribes in the deserts about the Caspian, will for a 
Jong time be an effectual check to Russian ambition in that quarter. 

To return, however, to Bucharia, we have now before us an account of 
the last Russian embassy to that country (1820-21) by the Chevalier Ja- 
kowlew, secretary to the mission. It is written in a humourous strain, 
peculiar to the Russians, but not less instructive on that account. We 
introduce some extracts illustrative of the appearance of the country and 
its inhabitants, together with their manners and customs, which, after the 
statistical accounts we have already given, will, we trust, not be found 
nnaceeptable. 


Dec. 16, 1820. We only advanced seventeen wersts, and encamped near the 
village of Djigalbashi. Here we were to have an interview with the Vizier of 
Bucharia. Two hundred Bucharian horsemen met us at some distance from the 
village, on the finest horses imaginable. The inhabitants of the neighbouring 
villages had also ventured forth to see the Russians ; some on camels, some on 
horses or asses, or on foot, sometimes two or three upon one horse, At last 
the crowd became so numerous that we were compelled to halt at every step. But 
all of a sudden a party of yessauls, i.e. men armed with long stout eudgels, ap- 
peared, who began to belabour men, camels, horses, and asses, so unmercifully, 
that in a moment a passage was opened for us to proceed, ‘The blows fell like 
hail upon the curious Bucharians, and wumbers lost their turbans off their shorn 
heads. In the midst of the beating of drums, and the uninterrupted labour of 
those active yessauls, we reached the spot where the vizier waited for our arrival. 
Attended by fifty Cossacs, we rode towards his excellency. We perceived several 
many-coloured tents, the largest of which formed the audience-hall. The crowd 
now rendered it absolutely impossible to proceed on horseback, and we alighted. 
We found the Bucharian infantry forming a double hedge along the path leading 
to the vizier’s tent. They presented the most grotesque appearance ; consisting 
of e of all ages, from boys to feeble old men, in coloured nightgowns, with 
turbans and caps of every description, some with boots, some without, holding 
their maltuk (match-lock) between both hands, They knew only two words of 
command; ‘* Stand,”’ and ‘‘ Sitdown.” ‘ Fire,” was out of the question, not 
one of the maltuks being fit to fire a shot. The fact is, the Bucharians have no 
infantry. In expectation of gur arrival, the khan had allthe maltuks in Bucharia 
collected ; about two hundred were found ; and now he advertised for volunteers, 
who on the day of our reception would hold these formidable weapons in their 
hands, Such was the origin of this famous infantry, between the ranks of which 
we now approached the tent of the vizier. 

The latter received us sitting. Four counsellors sat on his right hand. The 





* Dr. Bolschoi, wlio was taken with the expedition of 1402, mentioned above, 
says; ‘* Cloth, skins, and every thing else, were cut into small strips ; the ma- 
thematical instruments were broken and divided into fragments, one man getting 
a screw, another a bit of brass, &c. The watches had no better fate: one ob- 
tained the lid, another the body of the outer case; the inner case was divided into 
the minutest fragments ; canes, silver spoons, and every utensil were broken up, 
nothing remaining whole except the pistols, swords, and daggers,” 
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ambassador was directed to sit down opposite to him, and we seated ourselves 
opposite to. the counsellors. Now came a shower of compliments and cougratu- 
lations, after which the servants of the vizier placed before éach of us a tray 
loaded with pistachio-nuts, raisins, manna, and a loaf of sugar, The vizier is a 
man of about forty-five years of age, speaks with facility and emphasis, knows 
hew to turn up his eyes, and, still better, to shrug up his shoulders, After about 
half an hour, the counsellors and ourselves went out, leaving the ambassador 
alone with the vizier. I never saw such a crowd, nor such a mixture of people, 
as we then beheld. Bucharians, Chiwanese, Afghans, Kirgees, Indians, our 
own Cossacs, soldiers, and Bashkirs. ‘The day was delightful, bright and warm 
as in June. 

In about an hour the ambassador came out, and we all proceeded to our tents. 
We were told that our encampment was close by the village. 1 asked where the 
village was. A Bucharian pointed out a fortress to me. But on going in i found 
that it was the village. Imagine four embattled walls, of unburned bricks— 
only two entrances, a gate and a wicket; not a single window in the walls—and 
behold the exterior of a Bucharian village. Not a sign of life; but on passing 
through the wicket, you see, in the wall opposite to you, the gate, which you 
reach through a lane, scarcely wide enough to give passage to a loaded camel. 
In the lane itself there is nothing but walls, as high and embattled as those of 
the exterior ; in these walls, on both sides, are gates, and these lead to the inte- 
rior of the houses, and here you meet with camels, horses, asses, and Bucha- 
rians, _ Every court-yard is supplied with a pond or a well, The apartments have 
no windows, but the doors are perpetually open, There are no fire-places, ex- 
cept a hole in a corner of the room, in which they lay hot embers. A table co- 
vered with a thick rug is placed over this hole ; the Te he 5 seats himself by 
it, puts his feet under the rug, and assures you that he is comfortably warm. 
Besides this rug there is no other ornament in the room. . 

Dec. 17. This day we proceeded to the town of Wapkan, near which we 
encamped. The same crowd, and the same cudgelling on the part of the yes- 
sauls. This town consists of a few fortresses, or houses with flat roofs, without 
either windows or chimneys. There is a street, with walls on both sides ; the 
walls are perforated with gates, and this is—a town. Entering into one of those 
gates, you get into another little town—two or three yards, cross-lanes, stables, 
and rooms, A wall encloses the whole ; no prospect whatever upon the street. 
The crowd as great as ever, so that even the yessauls lost their confidence in the 
power of their cudgels. It was amusing to us to see a whole nation following us 
rom place to place, and whenever we encamped seating themselves around us, 
there remaining in silent astonishment till late at night.. We were assured that 
some of tae town’s people had hired horses for two or three dueats, merely for 
the gratification of seeing the Russians, and being cudgelled by the yessauls. 

During the afternoon a Bucharian came to exhibit a juggling monkey. It 
was of an uncommon species, aud was even new to our naturalist. The man 
threw up four knives at the same time, which the monkey caught im his four 
paws, aud rolled himself with them on the ground. Moreover he danced, bowed, 
and curtsied mos? gracefully. 

Dec. 18. Five wersts beyond Wapkan we crossed the stream Ser-Yershaw (the 
Golden River) over a bridge called Michter Kassim, the name of its builder. We 
proceeded twenty-five wersts farther, and encamped ucar the village of Basartshe, 
near which we were received by the Yessaul-Bashi, or commander of the khan’s 
guards, with twenty horses. This village, which is only two wersts from the 
capital, belongs to the vizier. It resembles the othey, only that it contains a few 
gardens. Our retinue is to remain here during our stay im Bucharia. 

For four days all our soldiers, as well as ourselves, were in grand gala, and the 
drams were constantly beating, which latter circumstance seemed to afford plea - 
sure both to the people and the yessauls ; foras soon as their sound was heard, 
the people rushed down upon the soldiers, and the yessauls upon them, and the 
cudgels went to work with renewed alacrity. The road from Ragatan to this 
place was constantly intersected by canals, and the artillery had great difficulty 
in crossing the narrow and slender bridges. 

Dec, 20. Every arrangement having been concluded respecting the solemn 
entry of the mission into Bokhara, we moved forward in the following order :— 

1. ‘Thirty Ural Coséacs, with an officer; 2. Two commanders of the khan’s 
guards, with ‘twelve vessauls ; 3. Fourteen persons with presents ; 4. The am- 
bassader, with the secretary of the mjssion, carrying the emperor's letter; 
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5. The officers of the staff of the guards; 6, 7, 8. Civil officers and suite ; 
9. One hundred and fifty Russian infantry; 10, Oue hundred and fifty Ural and 
Orenburg Cossacs, with their yessauls. 

The procession moved very slowly, being obstructed by the crowd. At last we 
arrived at the palace. Our escort having ranged themselves on the market-place, 
we alighted before the principal gate, and entered into the interior of the khan’s 
residence. We passed through three courts filled with the seated infantry, with 
maltuks in their hands. The people with the presents, aud thirty foot soldiers 
without muskets, remained in the last court, and we entered into the apartments. 
Before entering the audience-hall, the ambassador gave to the Mulla Burchan- 
beg a list of the presents, and took the letter from the secretary's hands. 

Ve found the khan seated on a little elevatien in a large room cpvered with 
Persian carpets; he wore a shawl dress, with a splendid dagger in his belt, and a 
black feather on the turban. The vizier stood on his right, two of his sons on the 
left, and a number of officers close to the walls. The ambassador bowed. 
** Welcome !” said the khan, ‘* Come near, come near.’’ The ambassador then 
approached, and spoke iv the Persian language, to the effect that he had been 
sent by his master for the purpose of entering into arrangements to promote the 
commerce of beth nations, as the khan would see from the imperial letter. This 
letter having been presented to the vizier, it was handed to the khan, who, after 
having read it aluud, said, that he was happy to find that the wishes of the Em- 
peror of Russia agreed so well with his, and that for the benefit of both states 
there should be a more frequent interchange of caravans. The ambassador 
having introduced us, the khan put various questions concerning our journey, 
our country, &c. ; and, at his desire, the thirty soldiers, who had been left in the 
court-yard, were also brought in. After some time, however we were dismissed, 
and conducted to a house fitted up for our use, whilst our escort returned to 
Basartshe.”’ 


The route ustally taken by the caravans from Russia to Bucharia, 
through the Kirgees Desert, is stated as follows:—From Troizk to the 
stream Tousak, 50 wersts; from Tousak to the Tobol, 100 wersts, 
plenty of hay and many lakes; from the Tobol to the Ubagou, 150 
wersts, plenty of hay, many rivers and lakes; from the Ubagou to the 
vicinity of the Seven Rivulets, 100 wersts, plenty of hay, but no water ; 
from the Seven Rivulets to the river Sur-Kupa, 100 wersts, hay and 
water in abundance; thence to Turgai, 100 wersts, hay and water; 
thence to the Yelantshik, 100 wersts, hay in plenty, water at a little 
depth ; thence to the Sur-Daria, 350 wersts, plenty of water and 
forage; to the Ubagan, 60 wersts; to the Yangu-Daria 45 wersts, with 
plenty of water and forage; thence to Mount Aldara, which has a 
spring of water, 100 wersts, a sandy country, with no water, and little 
forage ; to the district of Bishbulan, 70 wersts, little forage, and the 
water bitter ; to the district of Jus-Kuduk, 30 wersts; to Mount Puik- 
puilduk, 60 wersts; to the district of Karagat, 60 wersts; to the dis- 
trict of Turasbat, 60 wersts ; in all this part of the journey water is found 
sometimes by digging, but forage is scarce; from the last place to the 
first Bucharian settlements is 40 wersts; and thence to the city of 
Bokhara 50 more. Altogether a distance of 1625 wersts, or 40 days 
journey with loaded camels, or 31 on horseback. 

Some of the merchants sail from Astrakhan to Mangishlak, on the 
south-west coast of the Caspian ; ‘after which they hire camels from the 
Turkomans, or Kirgeese, to carry their merchandise across the mountains 
to Chiwa, whence they are conveyed to Bokhara, But on this road they 
are even more exposed to robberies and exactions than on the other, for 
which reason the Bucharian merchants now prefer trading by the way of 
Orenburgh or Ssorotshokowsky, a custom-house station in the same go- 
vernment. A. B. 





SONG OF AN ATHENIAN EXILE, IN THE DAYS OF LYSANDER, 


I, 


Oh Athens! dear Athens! the land of my love, 

Thine image is with me wherever I rove; 

From the bleak hills of Thrace—on the far-rolling sea, 
The heart of thine Exile turns ever to thee. 


I. 


Through vales and o'er mountains dejected T roam, 
While fancy reverts to my childhood’s loved home ; 
When the plains of the East in their beauty I see, 
The loveliest is that which reminds me of thee. 


iil. 


I’ve gazed on the monarch of earth in his state, 
Whose servants are princes, whose menace is fate !— 
3ut the trappings of tyrants are chains to the free, 
And my own native Athens was dearer to me, 


IV. 
I've wandered where Freedom is lingering still, 
In the lone rocky isle—on the forest-crowned hill; 


Yet sad were my days, though I dwelt with the free, 
For Athens was dearer than Freedom to me. 


WV 


Though the sword, with the blood of thy foemen once wet, 
Still sleeps in its seabbard, I cannot forget ;— 

Yet, yet, shall it wake for the land of the free, 

And strike in the conflict, dear Athens! for thee. 


Vi. 
To-morrow once more shall thy banner wave high, 
We doubt not to conquer, or dread not to die ; 


The Queen of proud Hellas again shalt thou be, 
Or thy children, oh /.thens! shall perish with thee. 


VII. 


Oh then may fell Sparta in anguish deplore 

The blood-sprinkled trophies she vaunted before ; 
And think in her fall of the wrongs of the free, 
And pay, in her ruin, a ransom for thee ! 





ESSAYS ON THE DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
° PRINCIPAL GOVERNMENTS OF ASIA. 


No, 2.—Persia. 


Evropeans feel a deeper interest in the affairs of Persia, than in 
those of any other Eastern government ; which is frequently attri- 
buted to their ancient connexion with Grecian history, But so far is 
this from being true, that, looking hack even to the earliest times, 
a keen observer will perceive their constant disparity with those of 
Cireece. The action of a great multitude is not necessarily a great 
action ; nor may it, when compared with that of a few brave men, 
be more estimable than a cubit of lead valued against a solid inch 
of gold. ‘The operations of despotism are unproductive, or fertile 
only in misery; they spring not from the heart or will of a nation ; 
they are not opened upon the earth like the perennial springs of a 
mountain ; but roll sluggishly along like water forced by labour over 
a plain; and stand still or retrograde as soon as the engine céases 
to work. Those of a free state, on the contrary, are thrust forward 
by a natural and powerful impulse, which, taking its rise from the 
collected energies of the whole, and running only in those channels 
into which wisdom and foresight unite to lead it, cannot be other- 
wise than creative of new movements, tending, like itself, to the 
preservation and production of political harmony. 

It is true that the Greeks sometimes spoke of the Persian mo- 
narchy in terms implying praise, or even preference ; but it was 
only from a weariness, or irritation of spirit, produced by acciden- 
tal broils, and raising a confused and indistinct hankering after 
the deceitful quiet, which they could not analyse, of a foreign 
state. Frequently it was no more than an attempt to excite con- 
cord by a principle of emulation ; or, in base and unworthy minds; 
a natural and genuine preference of ignominious wealth and indo- 
lence to that intense happiness which is ever the companion of 
freedom, however rude or stormy, in enlightened and well consti- 
tuted minds. 

But, notwithstanding this consideration, nothing can be more 
instructive, or more likely to give rise to new and liberal ideas, 
that the study of those conflicts which took place between the 
Greeks and Persians, The theme is old; but so is it wnique and 
unexhausted. I[t is a picture of mind subduing and dissipating the 
energies of brute force; of the triumph of liberty over despotic 
power ; of historic facts, which can never be too often reealled, be- 
cause they have not since been paralleled, and are scarcely credited 
in monarchical countries. The chief. benefit, indeed, which can 
arise from a contemplation of the nature of despotic govern- 
ments, is the useful conviction that their actual strength is in no 
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case equal to their magnitude; that their morals are not answer- 
able to the apparent severity of their police ; that virtue, in short, 
is almost impossible in such a state. 

The method recommended by Cicero of considering a state in 
the double respect of strength and morals, seems the best that can 
be imagined; for in relation to the former, it principally is an 
object of study to its neighbours; and to the latter, to its own 
members, and those who wish to enjoy or imitate its policy. A 
state, it has been said,* may be flourishing and powerful, while its 
morals are utterly depraved; and Rome, from the beginning of 
the first to the end of the last Punic war, has been adduced 
as an example. But no state can be considered flourishing while 
affording an inlet to the principles of its future destruction ; for 
though morals, suddenly becoming corrupt, do not immediately 
crumble away the force of a kingdom, yet as to its durability, or 
continued state of strength, they affect it. Men admit the con- 
trary of this truth merely to give a seeming fulness and compe- 
tency to some favourite theory. But in all cases it is advisable to 
view political institutions in this two-fold light, of strength and 
morals: for it were most imperfectly to observe the politics of 
mankind, to confine our observations to the structure or polish of 
their outsides, without carrying our analysis into their internal eco- 
nomy,—the pith and marrow which gives continuance to that out- 
ward appearance. A state is like a full-grown tree, as capable 
in its trunk as ever of resisting all outward pressure, though mois- 
ture be cut off from its roots, and they be left to insensible de- 
cay: but from that moment it receives no increase; morals, the 
roots which convey the sap of life into the body of the state, wither 
away from beneath it, and it is left severed from that continuity 
with first principles which held it firm in its station. 

These roots of government have long been decaying in Persia, 
The permutations of power, and rapid passing of wealth from fa- 
mily to family ; the uncertainty of possession, inducing an Kpieu- 
reanism, delighting only in the present hour ; the hatred of virtue, 
and jealousy of mental superiority, which ever mark a tyrant—all 
these have made strange havoc among the morals of the people. 
They are even so incapable of estimating the true value of wealth, 
that, as we are assured by C hardin, a gentleman who should come 
by any means to the possession of a large sum of money, would 
dissipate it entirely in the course of two or three months. They 
are universally luxurious and indolent; but this, originally the 
effect of tyranny, grown into a general habit, becomes a cause of 
it; for few who are thoroughly imbued with an effeminate spirit, 
will so far hazard their ease as to join in any scheme of indepen- 
dence. The Persians, from time immemorial, have been slaves ; 





* By Hume, Essays, p. 16, 4to, ed, 
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their highest virtues consist of obedience and humility ; the reli- 
gion, the laws, the manners of their country, conspire to render 
them passive sufferers of the caprices of power. Virtue and wis- 
dom (without which'there is no great virtue,) being in no esteem 
with the sovereign, leading to no honours or distinctions, are con- 
temned and neglected ; for men are virtuous only inasmuch as their 
being so contributes to their happiness. It is plain, howéver, that 
either wisdom or virtue in any very eminent degree, must, in a 
country like Persia, be productive of nothing but misery ; for about 
what could virtue exert itself without awakening suspicion? If, 
being united to riches, it should seek to extend relief to the neces- 
sitous, the immediate inference of the Government would be, that 
it aimed at nothing less than forming a party against the state. 
Ruin would of course ensue upon this. One example of such 
severity would operate strongly, and force perhaps the virtuous 
man into retirement, Here again might the government pursue 
him with its maxims. What should he do in retirement but ma- 
ture with more care his schemes of treason and wickedness? For 
this likewise would virtue be cut off. To nourish extraordinary 
purity, or greatness of mind, or love of country, or devotion to 
knowledge, all circumstances being taken into account, must, in a 
despotism, be impossible. For such things cannot be hid in a 
corner, cannot be put under a bushel, cannot exist in caves and 
deserts ; but ask the fellowship and sympathy of men for their 
sustenance, and are either social and relative qualities, or have no 
existence, 

It is usual with Europeans to attribute the demoralization of 
Mohammedan countries entirely to their religion. But whatever 
truth there commonly may be in this opinion, it does not apply to 
Persia. Their corruption of manners is almost as ancient as their 
empire ; it was acknowledged by the Persian soldier of Xerxes, 
who, being charged by a Spartan with effeminacy, replied with éx- 
traordinary truth and sagacity, “ Let Persia be governed by Lycur- 
gus’s laws, and be ye subjected to despotism, thou wilt sink into a 
slave, and I shall become a hero!” Nay, the Christian subjects 
of Persia are the most base and slavish of all, and their manners 
are the worst : so that whatever project is formed by the monarch 
to rivet still faster, if it be possible, the chains of tyranny, it is they 
who are employed. The old Turcoman families, introduced by 
the Mussulman conquest, are the only persons in the empire 
among whom any shadow of virtue is preserved. They are accord- 
ingly hateful to the court, and on every favourable occasion are cut 
off, or pillaged, or broken up and scattered through the remote 
borders of the country. 

This system, begun by Abbas, surnamed the Great by the 
complaisance of historians, has not been departed from by his 
successors. Though he entertained the deepest-rooted hatred of 
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these shepherd warriors (Courtches) ; yet, as he stood in need 
of them in his wars, his policy, or absolute incompetence to reach 
his aim without them, induced him to be content with raising 
other troops to counterbalance their weight, and cutting off, from 
time to time, the most illustrious of their body; but he left to his 
successor, among other maxims of state, an injunction to rid him- 
self of these Turcomans. Shah Sefi was not the person to 
neglect a piece of policy which squared so well with his sangui- 
nary temper: the blood of the Turcomans was shed without 
mercy during the whole of his reign, until it was supposed they 
were no longer in a condition to resist the despotism of the go- 
vernment. Since that time, it may be said with the strictest 
verity, that neither virtue nor morals have been in any repute in 
Persia. 

Nevertheless we unite many noble feelings with our idea of the 
Persian monarchy : for, however shattered and tottering it may now 
appear, it is a venerable tower, that has withstood the storms and 
changes of ages ; touching, in its erection, upon the times which 
men ever recall with most delight. But in all its permutations, it 
has made but few advances towards improvement; it has lain 
floating ist an unprolific medium between barbarism and civiliza- 
tion; afraid to advance with the latter into untried regions, and 
still resisting the efforts of the former to bear it back into total 
and unmitigated night. The Persians have never pursued the arts 
and sciences with passion. They have given them occasionally a 
lazy preference, a slight and shallow cultivation; they have sown 
their seed beneath the surface of the soil; but not deep enough to 
take lasting root, to preserve moisture beneath the scorching sun, 
to shoot up with vigour, to give shade and nourishment to the 
land. This has happened through a deficiency of imagination in 
their legislative efforts. Power, when not involved in complicated 
relations, has no imagination: it proceeds directly through the 
most mechanical means, to its end. It has no conception of rais- 
ing the medium upon which it acts, that its operations may be 
ennobled ; or of directing its energies in hidden and subterranean 
ways, in order to conceal the grating and harshness that aecom- 
pany their exertion. 

But imagination should in all great things be the spy and pre- 
eursor of reason. For it is when this faculty is deficient, that the 
works of legislators are mean, contracted, inadequate to repress, 
direct, or modify the passions of man; mere square-and-compass 
attempts at regulating the affections of the mind. Bare reason is 
not a constructive faculty ; it must lean on something more perma- 
nent and self-directing when it would give activity to abstract 
principles, and render them effective instruments of benevolence 
and wisdom. . Nor will it be sufficient to take this imagination in 
the green bud, while its energies are yet enclosed within the inte- 
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guments of the slowly-retreating rind of ignorance; for although 
its germs exist independently of art and knowledge, yet are these 
as the plastic power that ripens the growing fruit upon the stem. 
Imagination without knowledge is as a giant in his dream, its 
gropings about in darkness and uncertainty are rude and terrible. 
Its wild efforts, however, contribute to awaken it ; and the super- 
induction of light upon these struggles fills every thing with life 
and intelligence. 

But after‘all, we only consider the moral qualities of a people, 
as they are the consequences of the principles by which they are 
governed, Itis allowable also to judge, without descending to the 
question of fact, of the natural effect of the prince’s conduct and 
maxims; as these operate without relaxation upon the habits and 
manners of the governed. In Persia the sovereign’s court is the 
fountain-head of crime and injustice. ‘The well-known fact of the 
king’s murdering, or putting out the eyes of his brothers and chil- 
dren, whenever his weakness leads him to suspect that they may 
dispute with him the possession of the throne, is of itself sufficient 
to poison the springs of morality throughout the whole extent of 
his dominions ; for why, may they inquire, should slaves aspire to 
more righteousness than their monareh? Is he not to them in place 
of the divinity? Is he not a melior natura, whom it behoves them 
to imitate? If it should be answered (as it may by certain politi- 
cians), that sound reasons of state authorize this practice so abo- 
minable to humanity, doth it not immediately follow that right and 
wrong are divided by no such eternal distinctions as are pretended ; 
but may be thrust from their ancient resting places, and made to 
change positions, as expediency, certain reasons of state, or the 
suspicious dictum of experience may require? The king of Per- 
sia’s subjects too, will arrive at this conclusion without any extra- 
ordinary logical acuteness; for men are unaccountably expert at 
discovering whatever favours their evil passions. 

By viewing virtue and their duty, therefore, through the medium 
of the court, the Persians must of necessity be a depraved, base, 
and immoral nation. They must become such by the mere bent 
and leaning of nature; for as man is ever prone to imitation, so 
then most strongly when rank or power invests the idol of his pre- 
ference with a fallacious splendour. ‘Their very literature is cast in 
the mould of a tyrannical government. It consists chiefly of 
Bacchic and amorous songs, adulatory pieces, and everlasting pre- 
cepts and maxims of morality; seasoned, perchance, with well- 
meaning, but darkly-invested apologue. All these are strongly 
indicative of corrupt and deteriorating morals ; for when the pre- 
dominating features of a nation’s intellect betray its constant ten- 
dency to gross and illiberal pleasures, or to flattery of power; and 
yoked with this is discovered the mask of severe and over-righteous 
manners, we may be sure that in that country the very core of 
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virtue’ is detayed; and that vice has found it necessary to hide 
itself behind a painted screen of artificial strictness. 

But to come to the more palpable and immediate characteristics 
of the Persian government. It is the most absolute tyranny in 
Asia: for not only does the monarch possess the most unlimited 
power over the: lives and properties of his subjects, his natural 
reason remaining unimpaired ; but this right is supposed to adhere 
to him during life, whether rendered delirious or insane by wine, or 
passion, or disease. His mandate knows no contradiction; he is 
obeyed to the letter. From history, also, it appears that the Per- 
sian kings in nowise curtail their prerogative ; but giving way to 
the fierce current of their passions, cut off during an evening's de- 
bauch, the wisest and most faithful of their counsellors. So wicked 
a practice cannot but deter persons possessing wisdom and foresight 
from seeking to mingle in the affairs of government; and few, 
indeed, but slaves, are found in offices immediately about the per- 
son of the king. His education likewise, disposes him to prefer 
the society of men of narrow views, and flexible and mean charac- 
ters; for in his earlier years none approach him but the women and 
eunuchs ofthe harem. Coming from the trivial converse of such 
persons to the management of the affairs of an extensive realm, it 
is matter of no wonder that he should distinguish himself only by 
his capriciousness and incompetence to govern. 

Up to the period, also, of his accession to the throne, he lives in 
constant disquietude and fear; and not unfrequently in complete 
ignorance that he is heir to the crown. This policy, so weak and 
unnatural that it is scarcely comprehensible in Europe, is consider- 
ed by the sovereigns of Persia as a piece of high wisdom. But like 
all their other errors, it is the effect of their total incapacity to 
pierce into the true mysteries of state, among which not the least 
is to involve all inward fears and anxieties in a firm show of tran- 
quillity. But as they have men in millions at their nod, and con- 
trive by undisguised force to cause them to obey, it enters not into 
their minds, that though power may terrify the human heart, yet 
does it operate upon it in no other way than danger upon a hedge- 
hog, causing it to close up, and present an impenetrable veil to the 
inquisition of authority. In looking down, therefore, from their 
thrones, the kings of Persia cannot fail to perceive, in spite of their 
ignorance, that men walk before them with a lock upon their 
hearts, to which no wisdom they know of can lend the key. They 
must be racked by the mystery of hatred or scorn, which is con- 
cealed beneath those unlifted covers of flesh and blood, which 
tyranny may sooner annihilate than look under. ‘This.is the seeret 
of all the fears of tyrants ; they deserve well of no one, and know- 
ing not the wishes of ¢ any human being, fear and distrust all. 

But were the human mind capacitated to attain by solitary medi- 
tation to any considerable proficiency in the difficult art of reigning 
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over its equals, the king of Persia is deprived even.of that source of 
ability, until the moment in which he is called upon to act; for 
why should he learn what he knows not whether it may belong to 
him ever to exercise? This is one cause why. in so long'a succes- 
sion of princes, so few have displayed any great qualities, and why 
not one great king has arisen. Shah Abbas I. was a person of ex- 
tensive views, and considerable talents; but by no means a pro- 
found politician, or great prince. Ignerance is always selfish; he 
was comparatively ignorant. The spring of his calculations was 
not taken sufficiently far back: the process was conducted by an 
imperfect light, nor did he carry it with the energy of a legislator 
into the passive region of futurity. The past, we all know, is out 
of the reach of change ; the present wears the inveterate stamp of 
the past, which can only be effaced by directing upon it the wear- 
ing wheel of time; but by standing upon the present we may 
command the whole texture and complexion of the future, and 
infuse into it the very impulse and bias of our souls. 

We have reason, therefore, to conclude that prince to have 
been ignorant, and of a feeble intellect, who knew not how to 
engraft power upon the progress of ¢ivilization, but preferred the 
uncertain sway of a despotic sceptre, to the more sure dominion of 
principles over the minds and understandings of men. But even 
he was not the pupil of the eunuchs and women of the harem. 
His youth was passed in the camp, amongst the most experienced 
warriors in the army, observing their conduct, and listening to 
their instruction. ‘The worthless part of his policy, deseending 
more surely than his throne, has influenced the government of 
Persia even to the present day. But this fact confers no honour 
upon his memory ; proving only the utter imbecility of his suc- 
cessors. Every thing, however, is ineffectual in the hands of ig- 
norance. Abbas, by a vigorous administration of his tyranny, and 
by keeping all the forces of the kingdom in constant action; main- 
tained the dignity of Persia, holding her tributaries and enemies 
in awe, and increasing her internal resources. His army towards 
‘the end of his reign amounted to upwards of one hundred and 
twenty thousand men; although he had considerably weakened 
the Courtches, who, up to his time, had been accustomed to form 
the main strength of the empire. But these Courtches (by far 
more formidable to the Persian kings than the Janissaries have 
ever been to the Sultans of Constantinople,) were of a disposition, 
as far as their notions gave them light, to favour independence 
and freedom, and had often changed ‘the fate of the empire; it 
was the favourite policy of the monarchs, as has before been said, 
to diminish and disperse them. The troops which were formed of 
Georgians, Iberians, &c. were not, however, equal to the preserva- 
tion of the tranquillity of the state. The powerful tributaries con- 
tained within the precincts of the kingdom, eager at all times to 
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shake off the yoke, were ready, as so many brands, to kindle rebel- 
lion; and their existence being unavoidable, preteriders to the 
throne were multiplied at every change, and became the seeds of 
future mutations. As, therefore, the other troops were found to 
be insufficient to answer the ends of government, the small rem- 
nant of the Courtches, which had been spared by the court, was 
kept on foot ; and, while its individual foree was weakened by di- 
vision, was suffered to blend with, and increase the military strength 
of the realm. When the immediate calls of war, however, no 
longer kept them in continual action, the various portions of the 
king’s army that were scattered over the empire crumbled to de- 
cay; and this so rapidly, that in 1666, when Abbas Il. ordered a 
general review, the same men and horses were passed ten or twelve 
times before the monarch by his ministers, in order that he might 
not discover their perfidious neglect, and the lamentable insignifi- 
cance of his power. Yet, notwithstanding that he did perceive the 
stratagem, there followed no lasting reform. 

But the life and manners of those soldiers who are in constant 
pay, demonstrate more forcibly than any thing the weakness of the 
Persian monarchy. During time of peace these troops are under 
arms but two days in the year, when they are reviewed by the 
generals ; but for the rest of the year they pay no manner of 
attention to military affairs. ‘Their pay, nevertheless, is constant 
and regular, and, what is worse, hereditary, always descending 
in the same family, (unless discontinued for some signal offence,) 
without interruption. With part of this pay they bribe the mili- 
tary commissaries, who for this consideration suffer them to live 
in whatever manner they please. Thus the real strength of the 
country is absolutely nothing in proportion to its extent. In 
order likewise to keep the people in a state of unsocial disunion, 
Abbas the First had recourse to those vast transplantations of 
tribes and nations so famous in antiquity, which bringing together 
crowds of unconnected individuals, differing in manners, modes, 
and religion, keep them nevertheless, by their mutual prejudices, 
in eternal distrust of each other, and ‘thus destroy the seeds of 
conspiracies and rebellions ; for men who do not move as it were 
upon the same plane of opinion, seldom come into each other’s 
views, or coalesce heartily in any single design. The branches of 
their differences shoot into each other, close up the common path, 
shut out the distinct perception of the end, and thus induce 
doubt, closeness, diversity of resolution, and indisposition to act. 
But while these forced migrations strengthened despotic power, 
they tended considerably to weaken the forces of the nation, and 
to retard the progress of civilization and improvement ; for what- 
ever keeps men apart, preventing their energies to move in one 
common channel, is essentially opposed to their interests as a 
people, 
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The absence of every principle of utility also has been at all 
times a great cause of weakness in the Persian government; fon 
whatever state neglects to awaken in its favour man’s secret in- 
stinct, leading towards happiness and conservation, thereby ex- 
tracts from his actions that spirit of enthusiasm, which sometimes 
renders him indefatigable and invincible, and at all times causes 
him to ally the interests of his governors with his own. 

Another powerful cause of the instability of this throne, is the 
opinion entertained by the Persians concerning the basis of sove- 
reignty. They do not, like the Turks, imagine that their prince 
is directly commissioned by heaven to reign over them; on the 
contrary, it is their opinion that he exercises in reality a species 
of usurped power, in the absence of the twelfth Imam, who dis- 
appeared suddenly in the 296th year of the Hegira, (a. p. 918.) 
This Imam, whom they by no means suppose to be dead, is ex- 
pected in the fulness of time to return to his government; when 
the reigning monarch, under peril of being stoned to death, 
will be obliged to deliver up the sovereignty to him, This may 
possibly be the concealed germ of all the revolutions of Persia. 

Neither is religion, which gives durability to so many states, the 
true ally of this most mutable despotism ; for Abbas, who seems 
to have been the natural enemy of every thing like stability and 
independence in his subjects, struck at the clergy with much the 
same malignity as at the Courtches. But even from the time of the 
Arabian caliphs no sovereign of Persia has ever been considered as at 
the head of its religion. This is another fertile source of rebellion, 
The representative, or successor of the Imams, is required by tra- 
dition to be of pure manners, and most perfect knowledge in the 
Mohammedan law or religion; but as it seldom occurs that the 
Persian kings have very strong pretensions to all this purity and 
knowledge, a constant path is left open by which the royal autho- 
rity may be invaded. It was under this pretext that Sheikh Sefi, 
in the fourteenth century, began the subversion of the power of 
the Persian monarchs, which was completed by his descendant 
Ismaél.* 

The only method of securing their tenure on this side, would be 
to let in the light of knowledge upon the minds of the people. 
But with this knowledge a certain portion of freedom also would 
be necessary; with this freedom, new maxims of policy; with 
these new maxims, a higher and more enlarged education of the 





* The following anecdote of this pipe is characteristic :—*‘ On rapporte, que 


ce prince ayant fait creuser une trés grande fosse, y laissa tomber expres son 
soulier, et qu'aussitdt il y eut un grand nombre de ses devous qui se jetterent a 
corps perdu dans la fosse pour l’en retirer, Ismaél voyant tous ces misérables 
abusés qui étaient déjaa demi enterrés, fit renverser toute la terre qui étoit 
relevée sur les bords de la fosse, et Jes fit tous accablery ef ensevelir ex, meme 
temps,’’=D’ HERBELOT, 
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prince—in short, a complete revolution in government, laws, and 
morals. It is to be feared that the notions of a king of Persia are 
not liberal enough to understand that this would be an advantage’ 
to him. He is commonly the slave of his minister; he has no 
judicious counsellors, who might induce into his nature a reverence 
for justice, or even the necessary management of human nature, 
indispensable in a well-compacted tyranny. His sole ratio of 
governing is brute force; when that fails, he submits to his 
destiny, and suffers his power to pass away like a shadow. In 
1722, when Mahmood besieged the king in Ispahaun, the latter 
permitted every thing to be conducted by the discretion of his 
generals; and when the starving populace entreated leave to sally 
forth against their enemies, the best measure his policy suggested 
was to fire upon them. 

This base system of tyranny (if anything so simply bad can be 
called a system) has produced so excessive a degradation in the 
minds of the people of Persia, that they scorn being considered 
subjects, and delight only in the name of slaves. Notwithstandmg 
this, the preference of this term must not be understood as evincing 
a sincere preference of slavery itself. It is the effect of the sove- 
reign’s policy, who confining the word sudyect to the meanest pea- 
santry, to beggars, and the extreme dregs of the populace, has 
conferred upon the great personages in office, the generals of the 
army, the bosom favourites of the prince, upon every person, im 
short, who holds either place or honour under the government, the 
distinguishing epithet of slave. 

Thus the cupidity and vanity of the people lead them to glory in 
an appellation so opprobrious in the eyes of undebased man. They 
are not aware how efficacious are words in lowering or heightening 
the tone of moral feeling and silent self-respect of the heart: they 
know themselves to be slaves, and therefore look upon the name 
as nothing. But they are deceived; for, as long as a people shift 
off the name, however abject may be the reality of their servitude, 
all hope has not passed away from them; it is a standing acknow- 
ledgment of the government that their birthright, their true and 
natural inheritance, is liberty; and, whenever authorized by the 
posture of. affairs, they may, under the very sanction of ‘their 
government, extend their rights and privileges as far as they 
please. ‘The road is always left open, inviting the foot of ‘inno- 
vation, But close this, and night steals upon their prospects 5 
they become ignorant, and mean, and hopeless—the natural prey 
of caprice and despotism, 








SYSTEM OF EDUCATION ADAPTED TO INDIA. 


On the Hazelwood System of Education, and the Advantages which. 
would arise to Great Britain from introducing it into the Schools 
now establishing in India. 


Epucation has two principal objects—the increase of the felicity 
of private life, and the promotion of the interests of the state. Of 
these two, when they cannot be obtained by the same means, the 
former is to be preferred ; for that government, whose interest is 
inconsistent with the felicity of its subjects, is essentially bad. But 
a perfect education unites these interests. It forms individuals for 
falling. naturally into the march of affairs, and for carrying with 
them a-disposition and tendency to elevate whatever they engage 
in. This might be made apparent by numerous examples from 
history; but is in itself.a truth so easily reached by simple reason- 
ing, that anything more would induce embarrassment rather than 
demonstration, Not that, in fact, perfection, or anything near it, 
has ever been attained in the art of directing the growth of the 
mind; for it is but too plain that its principles yet lie scattered 
abroad upon the surface of philosophy, as if in reality they were 


kept asunder by some secret repugnance or antipathy. 

The greater part of those who have given their thoughts on this 
subject to the world, have had some distinct aim, lying wide of the 
common interests of society ; either as intending no more than the 
training of the understanding for the track of some particular pro- 
fession, or from being themselves under the undue influence of a 


few tyrannical ideas. 

The theory of education, however, should be the theory of go- 
vernment in miniature; expanding its principles as the pupil ap- 
proaches manhood, to meet the rude shocks and wearing operations 
of life. Its chief difficulty lies in investing abstract principles with 
habits and preferences, which are their body and distinctive badges ; 
in giving to involuntary reserve and submission the tone of a cheer- 
ful acquiescence in the irresistible force and sway of things. This 
is of much more importance than introducing an endless mixed 
mass of ideas into the mind, inasmuch as wisdom is more rare and 
desirable than knowledge. 

Among the Greeks, even more distinguished for wisdom than 
for science, this was the prevailing creed. ‘Their legislative studies 
gave birth to it. Their keen, discriminating character nourished 
and gave it permanence and effect. Their victories and virtues 
were the triumphs of education; their vices were evidences that 
even amongst them it was not without its flaws and imperfections. 
Aristotle observes, that edueation must vary in every country ac- 
cording to the nature and character of its government; and adds, 
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that if it be not so varied, nothing is more certain than that it 
will change the constitution of the state. 

In modern times, however, a species of education has been in- 
vented, which, like an universal language, may be harmlessly used 
in all countries. It has nothing to do with principles. It leaves 
every man to the sway of those which chance may infuse into him. 
It deals in wholesale knowledge and accomplishments alone. Its 
tolerating spirit is, however, its only good quality; and that arises 
not so much from good-will as from indifference to all men and 
their ways, It is an unproductive and dead art of piling up ideas 
in the brain, like bales of merchandise. 

By the absence of a domestic and all-pervading religion, the an- 
cients were left much more than we are at the mercy of their sys- 
tems and instructors. It behoved them, therefore, to infuse as 
much perfection and wisdom as possible into the character of 
these ; and we find in fact that they possessed the art of reducing 
notions into practice, and of mingling the whole essence of learn- 
ing with the excited energy of the soul. Politics and morals were 
their all; and in these they reached a degree of knowledge, a 
habit of penetrating to the core of things, of making actions the 
corollaries of principles ; a perfeetion, in short, which we must not 
hope for, and certainly shall not find in any modern age or country. 

But this does not, by any means, arise from our incapacity, but 
from our opinions and neglect. We fancy that pure principles of 
religion must do all that is to be done ; while it should be our busi- 
ness to elevate the heart and mind, to make them fit receptacles 
for those principles. This may be the chief aim of that part of 
education which regards private felicity ; but the state demands a 
large portion of man; and to enable him effectually to answer its 
demands, is to impress the whole theory of his duties upon his 
mind, at the same time that the habit of cheerfully fulfilling them 
is nourished. 

The qualities necessary for the discharge of these duties are, in 
a free state, the companions of private virtues, and are built upon 
the most extensive knowledge of the original elements, and pro- 
gressive growth, and actual degree of perfection, of society. ‘To 
increase the force of these qualities, to communicate to them a 
broader basis, is to impel forward the medium upon which they act 
towards more exquisite perfection. By adding to the usual quan- 
tity of powder, you impel the ball beyond its aceustomed mark. 
To amend education, will inevitably induce amendments in society, 
in laws, in governments ; for, were an earthquake to thrust up- 
wards the foundations of a great city, it is plain that its domes and 

aces would gain a greater elevation. 

But, although men are not perfectly agreed on this point, it is 
sufficient to have touched upon it briefly ; we come now to the 
gonsideration of the Hazelwood System of Education, and the pro- 
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priety of introducing it into India. In order that our readers may 
the more perfectly comprehend the theory, we insert the outline of 
it as given by the founder of the establishment himself,* 


A schoolmaster, being a governor as well as a teacher, we must consider 

the boys both a§ a community and as a body of pupils. 
; inciple of our government is to leave, as much as possible, all power 
in the hands of the boys themselves: to this end we permit them to elect a 
Committee, which enacts the laws of the school, subject however, to the veto 
of the Head Master, We have also Courts of Justice for the trial of both 
civil and criminal causes, and a vigorous police for the prea gee of order, 

Our rewards consist of a few prizes, given at the end of each half year, to 
those whose exertions have obtained for them the highest rank in the school ; 
and certain marks, which are gained from time to time by exertions of talent 
and industry. These marks are of two kinds: the most valuable, called 
premial marks, will purchase holidays ; the others are received in liquidation 
of forfeits. Our punishments are fine and imprisonment. Impositions, 
public disgrace, and corporal pain, have been for some years discarded 
among us. 

To obtain rank is an object of great ambition among the boys ; with us it 
1s entirely dependent on the state of their acquirements ; and our arrange- 
ments according to excellence are su frequent, that no one is safe, without 
constant exertion, from losing his place. 

The boys leatn almost every branch of study in classes, that the Master 
may have time for copious explanations ; it being an object of great anxiety 
with us, that the pupil should be led to reason upon all his operations. 

Economy of time is a matter of importance with us: we look upon all re- 
straint as an evil, and, to young persons, a very serious evil; we are, there- 
fore, constantly in search of means for ensuring the effective employment 
of every minute which is spent in the school-room, that the boys may have 
ample time for exercise in the open air. The middle state between work 
and play is extremely unfavourable to the habits of the pupil; we have suc- 

ed, by great attention to order and regularity, in reducing it almost to 
nothing. We avoid much confusion by accustoming the boys to march, 
which they do with great precision, headed by a band of young performers 
from their own body. 

The most striking feature in this plan of instruction is the active 
character assumed by the boys in the government of the school. 
Framing their own laws, and bearing likewise the whole burden of 
their execution, they are interested in communicating to them a 
character of equity, simplicity, and clearness, which may ensure 
their own well-being, by their easy and rapid operation. By the 
same means they are led to make some serious inquiry into the real 
nature of laws in general; into the frame and original circum- 
stances of our nature which first gave rise to them; into a compa- 
rison of ana institutions with their first archetypes as they 
exist in the mind. It lends to education also a more earnest and 
less severe air; a feature of business and reality, instead of that 
mystery and listlessness which used too frequently to pervade it. 

The first wish of the institutor of this system seems, therefore, to 





* Plans for the Government and liberal Instruction of Boys in large Numbers ; 
drawn from experience, Loudon ; printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker. 1822. 
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be, to infuse into the pupil the power of governing himself, and, 
together with that power, to impart a genuine love of knowledge, 
and the capacity for acquiring it. This ineludes the whole art of 
education. 

The manner in which this end is attempted to be reached, 
though it should not ultimately succeed to the desired extent, is 
highly calculated, notwithstanding, to sharpen and expand the 
mind. For, not to dwell upon the fact of their enacting their 
own laws, the mere circumstance of being subjected, like little citi- 
zens, to a code peculiar to themselves, could not fail to raise a 
desire of excellence in their breasts,—the mind passing easily from 
the consciousness of peculiarity to a belief of superiority, and such 
a belief necessarily giving birth to extraordinary exertions in order 
to maintain it. But when to this is added the practice of pleading 
and judging their own causes among themselves, a source of. elo- 
quence, a habit of discrimination, of grave and circumspect bear- 
ing, of emulation, in short, of enlarged humanity, is created, 
which never could have been equalled by the method of the old 
rhetoricians. 

To persons examining the matter carelessly, remote and exempt 
from the operation of these laws, they may appear trivial, and ex- 
posed to some degree of ridicule; but neither children nor men 
ever esteem those things trivial which are competent to affect their 
well-being, or pleasures, or the exercise of their personal abilities 
for any length of time. But there are men, who at the bottom of 
their hearts despise also. the laws of every country but their own, 
and more especially those of the ancient democracies. For viewing 
them through the cold medium of distance or time, and from be- 
hind the encircling pales of other habits, manners, and modes of 
thinking, they appear to them as the efforts of immature minds, as 
the fluctuating approaches towards perfection of persons unen- 
dowed with our high legislative capacities. Innovations in the art 
of education, on the other hand, appear to them as attempted im- 
provements of what is already perfect ; or as wilful deviations for 
the worse, from the good old ways of our ancestors. 

It is very true that our ancestors seem to have excelled us in 
carrying genius to its goal; but it was simply through their going 
to work with more earnestness, and attempting fewer things than 
we do; and not from any advantages they had over us in the me- 
thod of education. We wish to create sciolists, and only dissipate 
our energies to a fine mist of learning, which easily floats over the 
face of things as it is driven by the breath of fashion, ‘The Hazel- 
wood system has a commendable tendency to attach youth to its 
particular preferences ; and were this its only excellence, it would 
possess one important advantage over every other system with 
which we are acquainted. 

Whatever end this system aims at, also, it endeavours to reach 
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with the least possible pain to the pupil, It does not admit of 
corporal punishment, nor of increased tasks, which only degrade 
the mind, and harden it against the delights of study. On the 
contrary, it is a system of encouragement and cheerfulness, appeal- 
ing, in a very pure manner, to our love of rank and distinction. 
The minds of the pupils are constantly kept in a state of pleasing 
excitement and watchfulness, looking out for new honours, and 
taking care not to lose those already in their possession. 


The school consists of about seventy boys,* who are arranged into classes 
for each department of study, according to their proficiency in that depart- 
ment. Thus, a boy, who stands in the highest class of Latinists, may be in 
the second of Arithmeticians, and so on. 

The studies pursued in classes are orthography, geography, parsing, short- 
hand, the mathematics (commencing with common arithmetic, and including 
an trigonometry, geometry, and algebra,) French, Latin, and 

1TCCK, 


This studying in classes facilitates, in a surprising manner, the 
acquisition of knowledge. ‘There is ample time for explanation ; 
and the teacher not being hurried, proceeds with comfort and good 
temper through his duty. ‘The boys stand round him in a circle, 
and, if the business be arithmetic, 


The operation is chalked upon a large black board, in the same manner as 
it is usually written upon a slate, except that the calculations are performed 
aloud, the teacher merely writing the figures as they are named by the boys. 
But much time is employed by the teacher and his class in entering into a 
complete investigation of the problem to be solved. 


But the best illustration of this method, perhaps, may be the 
mode in which they carry on analytical construing. 


The business commences by one of the pupils reading the sentence to be 
construed, (if more than one pupil offer to read the sentence or to perform 
any other part of the exercise, the preference is given to that candidate who 
stands lowest in the class ;) the personal verb of the sentence is next ascer- 
tained ; if there be more than one they are all named; the theme and signi- 
fication are then discovered by means of the grammar and dictionary. ‘This 
operation is repeated upon the other words of the sentence, according to the 
order in which they occur in the original ; immediately after a preposition, 
however, is taken the word which it governs: the pupils then attempt to re- 
peat the signification of the words without recurring to the grammar and 
dictionary. If this attempt fail, recourse having been made as oceasion may 
require, It is repeated until successful; the sentence is next construed, and if 
in performing this the class require any assistance from the Master, the ope- 
ration is repeated until his aid 1s no longer necessary. Perhaps this exercise 
may be best illustrated by example ; we will suppose the class to commence 
with the sentence, “ Jacent sub arbore poma,” The passage having been read, 
a pupil names “ Jacent” as the verb ; after which the boys, each speaking as 
often as he is able, but always waiting for the Master's approbation or disap- 
probation of that which was last said, thus proceeds :— Jacent like monent— 
Monent from moneo—Jacent from jaceo—Jaceo, to lie—Monent, they advise— 
Jacent, they lie—Sub, under—Sub is a preposition,”— Examine what case it 





*- Now increased to about one hundred, 
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verns.”-—“Tt governs the accusative or ablative.” —‘ Find an accusative or 
ablative.” —“ Arbore is an ablative—Arbore like parente—Parente from paren- 
tis*—Arbore from arboris.”—“ Consult the dictionary.”—* Arboris from arbos 
—Arbos, a tree—Sub abore, under a tree—Poma like regna—Regna trom reg- 
num — Poma from pomum — Pomum, an apple— Regna, kingdoms — Poma, 
apples,” The class now repeats—‘' Jacent, they lie—Sub arbore, under the tree 
—Poma, apples.” Waving accomplished this without any assistance, it pro- 
ceeds to construe, “ Poma, the apples—Jacent, lie—Sub arbore, under the tree.” 

It is obvious that, in performing this exercise, Jacent might have been com- 
pared to regent or ament—Arbore to facie, felice, &*.—Poma to musa, opera, 
&c. This would have occasioned some variation in the method of proceeding. 
Thus, if a pupil had compared Jacent to ament, the class would have thus con- 
tinued :—* Ainent from amo—Jacent from jaco.”—“ No such word in the dic- 
tionary.”—Therefore Jucent is not like ament. 


To follow this up by what little we have to say on the method 
of teaching languages :—the Hazelwood system approximates as 
nearly as possible to the manner of nature. Those things which 
can be brought under the cognizance of the senses, either actually 
or by representation, such as armour, weapons, dresses, are pro- 
vided and brought into play in dramatic representations. The 
peculiarities and individualities (if we may venture the expression,) 
of a language appear nowhere so conspicuously as in its drama. 
There the business of life is imitated most nearly ; the familiar ob- 
jects about which domestic language is conversant, are constantly 
passing before the eye; the rich streams of the passions are let 
loose upon the scene; and adequately to express all these, lan- 
guage must “search her coffers round,” and muster the whole 
body of her forces. Carefully to represent a play, therefore, must 
be to pour an overflowing stream into the channel of memory, in- 
stead of cheating it with the meagre drippings of a cold routine of 
lessons only. 

Besides the acting of plays, the institutor recommends to 
teachers of the classics to supply themselves with ancient maps and 
plans, and with plates or drawings of ships, temples, houses, altars, 
domestic and sacred utensils, robes, and of every object of whieh 
they are likely to read, A classical garden, he edds, or a collec- 
tion of plants and shrubs mentioned by the poets, would be a de- 
sirable accession to a school; nor would a collection of models of 
ancient warlike machinery be less useful. 

Rank is endeavoured to be made of as much importance as pos- 
sible in the school, and is conferred in proportion to mental and 
moral excellence. 

Tn determining this rank the criterion for one week is Greek, as 
far down the school as it is taught, some other study being sub- 









* As no grammar contains models for the numerous modes in which nouns of 
the third declension form their genitives, it is obviously expedient that the young 
student should trace the inflexions of such nouns to their genitives, befure he 
attempt to discover their themes: in the same manner, it is proper to trace 


certain inflexions of verbs first to the preterite, 
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stituted in its stead for those who do not learn that language. 
Latin determines the order for another week; Geometry for a 
third; and so forth. 

As no rank is secured to its possessor for more than one week, 
without corresponding improvement, a constant spur to exertion is 
maintained; and the frequent examinations and promotions for 
propriety of manners and general good conduct, cannot be of less 
efficacy in preserving the morals of the youths, 

A weekly register is made of the rank of each boy, and at the 
end of the half-year the prizes are awarded, in the order of their 
value, to those boys whose aggregate rank is found to be the 
highest. 

In order still more strongly to excite emulation, and make suc- 
cess pleasing, according to their rank they take precedence of each 
other at their meals, and in delivering their exercises to the teachers 
for examination. ‘The boys of superior rank, likewise, acquire 
most influence in the committees, and consequently are gratified 
with a greater exertion of power, 

The rewards conferred consist chiefly of certain counters, which 
the boys obtain by their superiority in their classes, for voluntary 
labour, &c. Short imprisonment, and the forfeiture of these coun- 
ters, constitute the punishments of the guilty or negligent. ‘The 
former is rarely resorted to. ‘The greater portion of the wealth of 
the boys is obtained for exercises composed voluntarily during play 
hours. Excellence, in almost any study to which they may apply 
themselves, is rewarded by these marks; and as they are after- 
wards received in liquidation of fines, and the premial, or higher 
kind, even for the purchase of holiday, it is easy to imagine the 
ardour with which they are sought to be acquired by the hoys. 
As the choice of the kind of study is left entirely to the pupils 
themselves, it is a powerful means of determining their tastes and 
genius. 

In order that every moment of time the boys are in the school 
may be adyautageously employed, every thing is performed at its 
appointed hour with the utmost. punctuality. For the purpose of 
marking with precision the time of being in the school-room, of 
the classes assembling, of going to their meals, &c. the monitor 
rings a bell at stated periods. If he should do this too soon or too 
late, he pays a considerable fine. Some idea of the arduous nature 
of his office may be formed from the fact of his being obliged to 
ring the bell more than 240 times in the week. 

According to the suggestion of Milton, music has been intro- 
duced into the establishment. ‘The boys assemble in their classes, 
proceed to the places where they are taught, as well as march to 
bed, and to their meals, always accompanied by music. ‘The band 
is formed from among the pupils. The boys rise at six o’cloek in 
the morning, and go to bed at eight, 
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The pupils have abundant exercise. For, besides the usual me- 
thods allowed at other schools, they have a gymnastic society ; 
they build little edifices for the reception of tools, &c. ; they learn 
to swim in a large place constructed for the purpose ; and they 
practise land-surveying, which necessarily leads them out into the 
fields, and employs them usefully, while contributing greatly to 

‘their health. 

Our account of this system would run to too great a length, 
were we to enter into all the details of its practice. It may be 
sufficient to state, that the whole bears the stamp of benevolence, 
and profound knowledge of the nature of the human mind. Its 
author is aware how much depends on the administration of prin- 
ciples, and he has been as strongly bent upon perfecting the me- 
chanical as the theoretical part. His conclusions are the result of 
a long experience of the practicability of his plans,* and he has 
pursued his researches with a degree of patience and equanimity 
which nothing but an unfeigned veneration for the “ majesty of 
youth” could have given birth to and supported. 

At the conclusion of the volume from which we extract our 
information, is a chapter on the old question, whether the pre- 
ference be to be given to public or private education. 

However antiquated the theme, this is the most important ques- 
tion of all. It is remarked by Helvetius, and the most extensive 
examination of the history and nature of mankind confirms the 
remark, that in whatever country private education is generally 
encouraged, liberty is sure to be sooner or later destroyed. We 
have somewhere also read, that private education renders men 
more moral, and less virtuous ; and this makes for the truth of what 
Helvetius advances. Tor morals are the substitute of virtue, and 
are weak, retiring, selfish, and contemptuous ; whereas virtue, which 
may exist in a less confined habit, is active, communicative, sym- 
pathetic, productive, and therefore fitted to be the informing prin- 
ciple of a free state. Were there nothing more to be said in favour 
of public education, this consideration alone would be sufficient to 
place it infinitely before the other. 

But the founder of the Hazelwood system, Mr. Hill, has other 
arguments in favour of public education, which to us appear to be 
unanswerable ; among which one of the most striking is, that it is 
a science, whereas the other is rather to be accounted an art. 
Now the result of discoveries and improvements in the sciences, it 
is well known, is as so much added to the elevation of an edifice, 
which remains part of the building when the architect has ceased 
to be; and other persons, possessing neither the knowledge nor 
skill of ‘him who made the addition, may mount hevertheless this 








* This system has been followed in the Hazelwood Establishment near Bir- 
mingham for many years past, with increased and increasing success, 
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additional height, and enjoy the utmost extent of the prospect. 
In the arts this is not practicable. Every man must rear his own 
edifice. It is true the principles, which are as the materials, have 
been brought together; but this, from the very nature of things, 1s 
all that is possible, since it is a matter of individual exertion; and 
in proportion as excellence in art is more difficult than in science, 
so is it more honourable and rare. Few teachers, however, pos- 
sess the enthusiasm of artists: the prejudices of society, fostered 
by the spirit of all monarchical governments, the injudicious inter- 
ference of parents, the nature of the employment itself, tend to 
dissipate and repress it. It is advisable to leave as little as pos- 
sible depending on the capacity of the teacher ; every thing should 
be made to spring from the system, and be brought down to the 
competence of ordinary minds. I[t is thus things shape their 
course in society. The lawgiver is accounted the first among 
men; but the expounder of laws is not necessarily anything ex- 
traordinary. 

But to come more immediately to the question. Helvetius 
enumerates five advantages which public education has over 
private : the salubrity of the place where youth receive their in- 
struction ; the rigour of the discipline ;* the emulation it inspires; 
the superior discernment of the teachers ; and, lastly, firmness. 

To these Mr. Hill has added others of equal importance. In 
the first place the boy is more free, especially in the Hazelwood 
establishment, to select those studies which are most congenial to 
his mind ; he has the advantage of the instruction addressed to 
other boys, and of hearing the elements of his acquisitions re- 
peatedly recalled to his mind; he is not, through a mistaken 
opinion of his genius, pressed beyond the extent of his powers ; 
he is more happily associated with his equals, and in consequence 
has more of that kind of independence which is necessary for the 
enjoyment of life. We add, he has opportunity for forming those 
friendships and attachments, for which, should he lose them, he 
will find no compensation or equivalent in the whole compass of 
human things. 

We have now placed before our readers the principal features 
of this system of education; it remains for us to speak of some 
of the advantages which Great Britain might reap by its intro- 
duction into the schools now establishing in ‘India, and particularly 
among the Indo-British inhabitants of that country. This nu- 
merous race is gradually forming an important aco of the 








* “La régle n'est jamais aussi exactement observée dans la maison paternelle 
que dans'une maison d’instruction publique. Tout dans un collége est soumis a 
Vheure, L’horloge y commande aux maitres, aux domestiques ; elle y fixe la 
durée des repas, des études, et des récréations; l’horloge y maintient l’ordre. 
Sans ordre, point d'études suivies — alonge les jours; le désordre les 
raccourcit.”’— De ? Homme, sect. 10, &. 3 
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population of India; and, from the nature of things, must be 
more open than the aborigines to the influence of civilization and 
improvement. And if it be desirable that the English nation 
should ever become extensive, and take root as a people in the 
East, it is of the highest moment that the improvement of this 
race should be cultivated with care, as most certainly it is the only 
means through which this great object could be effected. With a 
natural predilection for European manners, they unite the habitudes 
of the climate, and a strong attachment to the country of their 
birth; and by having their own intellectual powers raised by the 
accession of knowledge, might be made the conductors of the 
whole force of science, laws, and literature into the bosom of 
India, They are the point of connexion between us and the 
Hindoos; the natural leaven, which, if properly prepared and 
scattered through the mass of the population, would ferment the 
whole into an active and virtuous society. 

But there are persons, it seems, even in this age, who imagine 
that an empire founded upon ignorance is-of a nature to be more 
lasting and productive to the governors,* (which is no small mat- 
ter,) thafi one taking rise from enlightened and cheerful obedience. 
They confine their views, of course, entirely to the ruling party ; 
not thinking the subjects of government of consequence enough to 
awaken their sympathy. There always have been persons of this 
description ; and those who look carefully into human nature will 
perceive that there always must be. They are such as the neces- 
sities of their rank have forced upon the acquirement of some little 
knowledge, haye driven to hide the nakedness of their under- 
standings with the fig-leaves of other men’s conceptions. But 
ideas, in passing into their minds, have not been-molten down by 
any fire of genius, so as to form one whole with their other 
notions, but through a strong antipathy keeping aloof, and re- 
fusing to mingle with such base matter, haye at length forced their 
way out, confounded with, mutilated, and disgraced by their vile 
companions. 

This is the secret cause of what little reason and understanding 
these people seem to possess. But it is in no sense their own, nor 
has it any kindred to their minds; and were they not numerous, 
and thrust by a kind of fatality into office and power, it-would be 
a proceeding of little wisdom to confute, or even to render them 
ridiculous. 

But to proceed. Knowledge is the only permanent basis of 





* D. * Pourquoi donc est-il des pays ot l’on proscrit la liberté de la presse, et 
jusqu’a celle de penser? 

R. “* C'est qu on imagine pouvoir plus facilement voler Uaveugle que le clair- 
woyant, et duper un peuple idiot qu'un peuple éclairé. Dans toute grande nation il 
est toujours des-intéressés & la misere publique. Ceux-la seuls nient aux eitoyens le 
droit d’avertir leurs compatriotes des matheurs aurquels souvent une mauvaise loi ies 
expose,’—Hetvetius, De l’ Homme, sect, 10, 
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empire, it is the only thing that can communicate robustness, and 
the necessary sap and covering to the roots of power. A free state 
must rest in great measure upon a general knowledge of politics 
and laws; for without this knowledge it is impossible for men to 
judge correctly whether they be free or not ; and mistaking through 
ignorance the wise restraint of a free constitution, for the op- 
pression of despotism, they may be driven into rebellion without 
any criminal design, seeing that they do not understand the extent 
of their rights; seeing that their government has neglected to 
make it known to them. Therefore, must just power rest upon 
knowledge—and no power is safe from the charge of tyranny that 
is exercised over ignorance. For if it be just in itself, who shall 
assure the people that it isso? They know not the necessary dis- 
tinctions. They cannot distinguish between an exertion of lawful 
power and an act of despotism. It is as much the fault of the 
government, therefore, if they are dissatisfied without reason, as if 
they had reason to be dissatisfied. It should have taught them 
better: it should have looked to their education. 

The high and useful knowledge of which we are speaking might 
be planted at little expense in India, by introducing into that 
country the Hazelwood system of education. 'The simple govern- 
ment of the school would be a better lesson in the science of legis- 
lation to the natives, than all the experience they have gained by 
feeling the operation of our laws upon their happiness. They 
might there see in miniature how conducive to our well-being is 
the obedience we pay to wise laws. They might see that sub- 
jection to principles is not slavery ; and that as nature and destiny 
have decreed that we must submit to these, human wisdom can 
only exert itself in choosing the best and most dignified. 

From putting this plan in practice among the Indo-Britons, it 
would find its way of itself among the other inhabitants; for mild- 
ness and freedom have natural charms for the human under- 
standing. ‘They would see that, in spite of other appearances, we 
had some wish to make them partakers of our higher blessings ; 
and that there were methods within the range of possibility, of 
governing enlightened men by little more than the sway of prin- 
ciples. This conviction could not fail of being beneficial to us ; 
and this (if we must constantly refer every thing to our own ad- 
vantage) should have no litfle weight with us. 

But in reality the race of which we are speaking have stronger 
claims than those on our compassion or policy: they have claims 
upon our justice, the denial or neglect of which must affect our 
character as a nation. They are nothing more than shoots or 
scions of the British tree, and demand their proper culture, al- 
though transplanted to a foreign soil. Instead, therefore, of their 
being left open to the vices of ignorance and superstition, it is the 
duty of the Indian government to see to the development and full 
employment of their minds, 
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It would be an easy experiment to try the effect of the Hazelwood 
system in one school at Caleutta. This, indeed, would be the only 
way of carrying conviction to the minds of the prejudiced and half- 
thinking, affording an opportunity of comparison, of looking into 
the actual working of a machine which they would never be able 
to conceive from description. 

This system of education would likewise operate more effectu- 
ally towards the diffusion of Christianity, than the sending out of 
a thousand missionaries, The force of innovation would be broken 
upon this middle race, whose relations to the natives would be so 
many imperceptible channels, scattering its influence through the 
very heart of the country. Religions are not to be set up or dis- 
eredited in a day. Even when false, they should be allowed to 
crumble away, like their own temples, by slow and gradual ruin ; 
and not be shaken down by political earthquakes about the heads 
of their devotees. This process may be hastened; but it should 
be by withdrawing the worshippers through their curiosity and 
inclination for change ; by otherwise exciting their attention until 
their altars cool, and their smoke and incense forget to send their 
savours up to heaven ; and not by setting up openly a rival shrine, 
and attempting to compel them to the desertion of their gods. 

It is impossible that an enlightened religion should exist in an 
ignorant breast. ‘Truth is an awful and sublime thing, and holds no 
fellowship, and abides not in the same tabernacle, with ignorance 
and error. It is associated with wisdom where it is found pure— 
it is nothing but superstition. if connected with ignorance. Men 
may be in the right way, without being the better for it; for it is 
only when after having examined all things, to “ hold fast that 
which is good,” that they deserve well, or are at all to be esteemed 
or imitated. If England, therefore, would extend the blessings of 
her purer faith among her Indian subjects; if she be desirous of 
lifting them gradually from the “ slough” of superstition, and of 
rendering them fit receptacles for the light, she must begin by 
striving to enlighten that race which forms the connecting link 
between them and us ; she must communicate to it those powers of 
mind which preserve religion from degenerating into superstition. 
“ Every government (says PLaro), in as far as it is government, 
considers which is best for nothing else but for the governed, and 
those under its charge.” Those governments, therefore, which 
evidently do not consider what is best for “ those under their 
charge,” are not to be esteemed legitimate governments, but come 
under the list of such as “ make laws for their own advantage ; 
and when they have made them, they show that to be just for the 
governed, which is advantageous to themselves; and punish the 
transgressor of this as one acting contrary both to law and justice.” 

But allowing that government is to consult nothing but its own 
advantage, it must be clearly true that a people imbued with a love 
of justice, with an active, enterprising, discerning spirit, would be 
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productive of more wealth to their rulers, than a population, ren- 
dered turbulent, morose, unconfiding, and selfish, through igno- 
ranee. The Romans, who are well known to have made the most of 
their conquests, did notwithstanding impart in as full and perfect a 
manner as was possible, all the science and learning they were 
masters of, to their provincial subjects. Had they possessed India, 
their education, and those manners and opinions growing out of it, 
would have been the first-fruit of their power. ‘The Hindoos would 
have had knowledge in exchange for independence; and if their 
religion had not been greatly refined, it would have been because 
paganism was too lax and tolerant to meddle with foreign super- 
stitions. It must be owned that modern improvements have an 
aversion to emigration. They are national; they are not “ citi- 
zens of the world.” 

But it has already repeatedly been urged that at least a respect- 
able body of artizans might be raised out of the Indo-Britons, 
This would require no extraordinary efforts. A slight education, 
turning chiefly on the side of morals, would be enough. But 
such an indiscriminate condemnation of a whole race to mechani- 
cal labour, is, to say the least of it, cruel and impolitic. The world 
opens many prospects to an industrious and well-cultivated race ; 
but commerce, the higher branches of art, and the professions of 
the law and medicine in India, might afford respectable employ to 
the superior portion of these men. ‘Trade and agriculture would 
demand the rest. Mankind, however, are averse to having their 
path of life chalked out to them by others; and, indeed, it is but 
justice to leave it to their own choice. The state has nothing 
more to do than to take charge of their youth ; this is its duty as 
the public parent; this is what God and man expect of it. Edu- 
cation will spread the scene of life before the mind, and store it 
with the judgment and foresight necessary for choosing the best 
and most congenial way. Governments that neglect education 
are careless of their own force, and destructive of the energy and 
happiness of their subjects. That government is the: best, which 
draws into action the talents of the greatest numbef of men; which 
knows how to appropriate to every one the business’ he is fitted 
for; which has no contempt for genius, when found among the 
useful classes; which is rapid in rewarding enterprise; in pro- 
moting intercourse with foreign people ; in preserving’ the persons 
and dignities of its subjects from insult; in taking care that the 
ignorant never predominate long. Is this the character which our 
government bears among the nations of Asia? If it be not, the 
only way to arrive at it, is to “ break up the fountains of the great 
deep” of knowledge upon them—these “ fountains” are Eduea- 
tion and the Press. Let them be taught to think; let books be 
multiplied among them: they cannot resist the influence of these. 
No men are unchangeably stupid or bad; but are moulded by cir- 
cumstances, and contract new habits, and suffer old ones to decay 
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Bigotry and superstition, Europeans know well enough from home- 
experience, are not to be taught to vanish at once like a dream. 
They are tough and obstinate realities, that hold their own with 
amazing tenacity. They are like the brother of Aischylus; when 
theit hands have been cut off, still do they keep hold with their teeth. 
In conquering them, we must begin with the beginning—we must 
keep the minds of youth clear from their pollution ; nor afterwards 
suffer them to be idle. Knowledge is a habit which must be kept 
fresh by constant wearing. It only becomes mean and useless 
when put by, or attempted to be spared for holidays. It is like 
a robust health, requiring air and exercise, and killed by confinement 
4 te and restraint. Education and the Press are its creators, and, like 

Providence, they must watch over it, or it will sink back into the 
night from whence it rose. 
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Greece! On thy beautiful and sacred soil 
The barbarous tyrants trod. Thou doomed to be 
Th’ Osmanli’s heritage, th’ Osmanh’s spoil— 

A waste—the tomb of vanished liberty. 


But like a giant bursting from his toil 

Thou rousest thee. With ancient bravery 

And arms’ loud clangor thou dost wake thee—while 
Thy glorious banners float rejoicingly. 


Yes! thy Leonidas is Marco now, 
Dying for Greece—a conqueror! Nicetas 
Is brave and bold as Pelopidas was: 


Ulysses wears old garlands on his brow, 
+ eps wide terror, Justice—wisdom—pence, 
avrocorcato showers again on Greece. 
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COLONIZATION OF INDIA, 


Ws adverted in our last Number to the publication, in India, of 
“ A Letter to the President of the Board of Control, on the 
latent Resources of India, by John Wheatley, Esq.” ; and_pro- 
mised to give a further: notice of this production. It was at first 
our intention to have given only extracts of the more striking por- 
tions of its contents, with such comments and illustrations as the 
subject might suggest ; but as the Letter, though printed, has not 
yet found its way into many English hands, and is not likely to be 
widely circulated in this country, we have thought we should ren- 
der a more acceptable service to the reader, and do more for the 
interests of India, by printing the greater part of the Letter entire. 
Its most valuable feature is its undisguised advocacy of a system of 
unrestricted Colonization in India; the only system that can ever 
make that country what it ought to be,—happy in itself, and bene- 
ficial to Great Britain; but which the East India Company never- 
theless oppose with all their influence, as if the greatest curse that 
could be inflicted on India were the settlement among them of 
English gentlemen and respectable families! When pressed on 
this topic, they are always ready to claim great praise for the 
improvement which India has derived from the blessings which 
they have imparted to it by the residence of their servants in Asia, 
But, as if these servants had a monopoly of vur/ue as well as of trade, 
they pretend to feel the greatest alarm at the settlement of any 
other persons except their servants, among those whom they deno- 
minate the mild, the timid, and the peaceable Hindoos !—by whom 
fathers are murdered by being thrown into the Ganges alive ; mo- 
thers are destroyed by being burnt with the dead bodies of their 
husbands ; and children are remorselessly slaughtered ;—all under 
the influence of a religion, which the Governors of that country 
not merely tolerate, but authorize, patronize, draw tribute from, 
and publicly support ; while they prevent others from settling 
among them to plant a better system and a better faith in its 
stead! In that enslaved land, no printer dare publish this, with- 
out the certainty of fine and imprisonment for his pains: and, 
accordingly, the author of the “ Letter to the President of the 
Board of Control,’ though he gives his own name, issues it 
without that of a printer or publisher affixed: a fact that in 
itself furnishes a sufficient comment on the natural effects of the 
existing restrictions on the Indian Press, to prevent all useful pub- 
lic discussion in that, country, on questions in which its vital in- 
terests are most deeply concerned. 

We may add, that Mr. Wheatley is a barrister of respeetability, 
who has not long resided in India; but being, like most others 
who personally visit that unhappy country, convinced from ocular 
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proof and experience, of the extreme misery and degradation of its 
inhabitants,—though the East India Company endeavour to de- 
lude the people of England into a belief of their being contented, 
prosperous, and happy,—he has had the virtue and courage to ad- 
dress this public Letter to the President of the India Board. If 
the press of India were really free ; or if the power of transport- 
ing Englishmen without trial were abolished, we should see a 
hundred intelligent pens exercised for the benefit of that country : 
but in the present state of thraldom and dependence, when no 
servant of the Company dare speak his honest sentiments, with- 
out risking all his prospects in life; and those not in their ser- 
viee, may be banished without a hearing, it is of great importance 
to get even such a production as the present from that quarter. 
We proceed, therefore, to give such portions of the Letter as 
appear to us most valuable; and as this will occupy considerable 
space, we must leave further comment to a future opportunity. 


As every thing that relates to India is necessarily at the present mo- 
ment particularly interesting to you, from your official situation as Pre- 
sident of the.Board of Control, I beg leave to address the following 
observations to you on the “ Latent Resources” of this country, and the 
vast means she presents of adding to the wealth of England, if the mea- 
sures are taken which the interests of the two countries require. 

As the whole wealth of a nation consists in its agricultural and manu- 
factured produce, in the produce of the country and the produce of the 
towns, there must either be an increase of the one or an increase of the 
other to cause any addition to its wealth. If all the land belonging to 
the nation that can be cultivated is cultivated, and all the corn that can 
be raised is raised, there can be no addition to its agricultural wealth, or 
the produce of the country; and if the agricultural surplus, or that pro- 
portion of the corn which is not consumed by those that raise it, is sent 
to the towns to be exchanged for manufactures, and no foreign corn is 
imported, all the manufactures that can be raised will be raised, as towns 
cannot produce beyond the supply of food they receive, and no addition 
can be made to the produce of the towns. No addition can, therefore, 
be made to the wealth of a nation so circumstanced, without introducing 
foreign corn, which, by supplying the towns with more food, will cause 
them to increase their produce to a correspondent amount. But if foreign 
corn be prohibited altogether, a prohibition will be put to all further ad- 
vancement in wealth; for‘as no more ground can be brought into culti- 
vation than is already cultivated, no addition can be made to the produce 
of the country ; and as towns cannot produce beyond the supply of food 
they receive, no addition can be made to the produce of the towns. The 
productive power of the nation will therefore be brought to a full stop, and 
no addition whatever can be made to its wealth. 

This is in reality the existing state of England. Almost all the land 
that can be brought into cultivation is brought, and but little addition can 
be made to the home growth of corn, or the produce of the country; and 
as no foreign corn is admitted, and her manufactured produce cannot ex- 


ceed her agticultural surplus, or the food for which it is exchanged, there 
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ean be no addition to her manufactures, or the produce of the towns. 
The wealth of England is, therefore, brought to a stand-still, and, with- 
out the introduction of foreign corn, without the introduction of more food 
from independent states and her colonies to increase the produce of her 
towns, can never be greater than it now is. 

Should, however, a free corn trade be established, a doubt may pos- 
sibly arise, whether the produce of our towns could be raised at so much 
cheaper a rate than the produce of the towns of other countries, as 
to attract more of the agricultural surplus of the world than the towns of 
any other nation; and whether, if they were capable of attracting a 
larger share, it would be possible to increase our manufactures to such an 
extent as to be equivalent to the surplus corn. But as the coal and iron 
of England enable the steam engine to be worked with more ease, and 
machinery to be carried to a greater perfection, than in any other country, 
there can be no hesitation in deciding, that the towns of England will 
long continue to raise the greater proportion of our manufactures at less 
cost than the towns of any other nation can do; and can, therefore, allow 
them to be sold cheaper, or more to be given for the same amount of corn, 
than can be afforded elsewhere. Nor is there any reason to apprehend 
that our towns could not produce manufactures to a suflicient amount to 
equal all the corn that can possibly be imported. If there could be a 
sudden inlet of corn to an inordinate amount, say to the amount of a 
hundred million, there would certainly be no means of making such an 
equivalent addition to our manufactures, at any given moment, as the ad- 
ditional hands that would be required for the labour of production could 
not be procured. But in the natural order of things, no such sudden in- 
crease can occur. The existing amount and occupation of the agricul~ 
tural population of the world, could no more admit of such a sudden in- 
crease of corn, than the existing amount and occupation of the manufac- 
turing population of the world could admit of such a sudden increase of 
manufactures. No new land can be broke up, and brought into bearing, 
without much preparatory and arduous toil; and, therefore, the extension 
of corn must always be slow and gradual. There can scarcely indeed be 
such an addition to the average amount of corn in any one year, as to 
make even a perceptible difference in the market; and as population is 
always pressing hard on the means of subsistence, there are in all manw- 
facturing towns a certain number of hands but half employed ; 4 certain 
number of loose hands unemployed ; and a certain number of the rising 
generation eager to obtain employment, but incapable of procuring the 
situations they aspire to. There can never, therefore, be any difficulty in 
obtaining a sufficient number of hands for the increase of orders, or to 
return manufactures enough, for an increased supply of food. The diffi- 
culty always is in obtaining orders enough, or food enough, to give the 
manufacturers what is their due, and progressively improve their condi- 
tion. There can, therefore, be no fear that the gradual introduction of 
a larger agricultural surplus will not find a competent number of manu- 
facturers to create an equivalency in manufactured produce to exchange 
for it. 

Having thus explained, that there is no possibility of adding to the 
wealth of England without adding to her agricultural surplus, as there 
are no means of increasing her wealth without increasing the produce of 
her towns, and no means of increasing the produce of her towns without 
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increasing the supply of food ; all that is necessary for ministers to do, is 
to increase this surplus as much as possible ; as, in proportion to its 
excess above the home supply of corn, will be the addition to the wealth 
of the nation, by causing a correspondent addition of manufactures. On 
opening the corn trade, a considerable proportion of the agricultural sur- 
plus of independent states will naturally how in. But the vast means 
which England possesses of adding to her wealth, arise from the extent 
and productive power of her colonies. But unless the policy that is now 
held towards them, as well as the system at home, be altered, no mate- 

rial good can result either to them or to England, as there is very little 
use in creating a large agricultural surplus, unless, when it is created, the 
towns of England will be permitted to receive it; and to obtain this per- 
mission much prejudice must be overcome. 

As a larger agricultural surplus may be derived from India than from 
any other part of the British empire, it is of more importance to review 
the policy that is pursued towards her than to any other dependency. 
And here it is impossible not to lament that so little has been done, dur- 
ing the long period we have been in possession of India, to improve her 
condition, and raise her to the same rank in the scale of civilization with 
ourselves. If there were any reason in nature, why she should not be 
brought to rival Europe in wealth and prosperity; why she should not 
possess great and opulent towns, good roads, and extended canals; why 
she should not abound with beautiful seats, large parks, and delightful 
pleasure grounds; why agriculture, manufactures, and navigation should 
not be advanced to the same degree of perfection; and why the same 
seience and intelligence should not be made to subsist; all inquiry into 
the measures that are necessary to produce such a result would be utterly 
idle : but if it be true that nature has been more bountiful to India than 
to Europe, and that a higher state of prosperity ought, therefore, accord- 
ing to her laws, to prevail here, no inquiry can be productive of more 
good, than that which will point out by what process such a prosperity is 
to be brought about. 

There is no possibility of establishing a prosperous state of things, 
either in England, India, or any other country, without providing a large 
agricultural surplus ; for as all the disposable wealth of a nation consists 
in its surplus food and surplus manufactures, in the surplus produce of 
the country, and the surplus produce of the towns, where towns exist, it 
is necessary that this fund should be as large as possible, in order that 
the disposable wealth of the nation may be as great as possible. If all the 
food that was raised in a country were consumed by those that raised it, 
and no surplus were left, there could be no disposable wealth: and, 
therefore, there could be no towns, no manufactures, no commerce, no 
revenue, no army or navy; nor any thing that required the existence of 
a disposable fund, or the application of surplus food to create and main- 
tain it. In every country, therefore, where the agricultural population 
is pushed to such an extreme as to consume all that is raised, poverty 
and misery must be the inevitable consequence, as none can have more 
than the bare necessaries of life, or some surplus would remain. There 
are no means, therefore, of advancing a country, in such a state of agri- 
cultural ovet-populousness, from poverty to wealth, without drawing off 
from this population and diverting to other objects such a number as will 


allow a large agricultural surplus to exist, 
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This state of agricultural over-populousness, or nearly this state, is at 
the present moment the condition of India. The equal law of inherit- 
ance, which divides property into such small shares, gives rise to so re- 
dundant a population, that almost all that is raised is necessarily absorbed 
in supporting those that raise it; and scarcely any surplus can be said to 
remain. It is true, that the Company do collect from the whole of their 
dominions, consisting of 800,000,000 of acres, an extent of territory 
equal to all Europe, which pays to its different governments about 
300,000,000/. a year, the comparatively insignificant revenue of 
20,000,000/.: but no stronger proof need be given of the total want of 
all surplus wealth, than that this sum, small as it is, compared to the 
vastness and productive power of the empire, is not collected without 
great difficulty, and innumerable sales, all over the country, of the small 
properties of the defaulters to make good their arrears. Even, therefore, 
if it could be said that this sum constituted a surplus, which I know not 
how to consider it, WRUNG AS IT IS FROM THE NECESSITIES AND 
MISERIES OF THE PEOPLE, yet is it all that exists; and no residue is 
left for the supply of the towns to be exchanged for manufactures, or for 
any improvement public or private. 

As it is totally impossible, therefore, that under the existing state of 
things, a large agricultural surplus, or a large fund of disposable wealth, 
can ever be created; and as it is equally clear, that neither India, nor 
any other country, can be raised to prosperity without such a fund, it is 
absolutely necessary that aNoTHER sysTEM should be established, that 
will eventually lead to a large agricultural surplus. There are two ways 
of bringing about this result—one, by changing the law of equal inhent- 
ance into a law of primogeniture ; and the other, by allowing British 
subjects to become purchasers of land : nor is there any reason why both 
of these measures should not be adopted. 1 was some time since appre- 
hensive, that as millions of expectants were looking up to the division of 
the property belonging to their families, the substitution of the law of 
primogeniture for the law of equal inheritance would give great dissatis- 
faction ; but, upon conversing with some of the most respectable and in- 
telligent natives on the good that would arise from such a change, I 
found a much nearer correspondence of sentiment than | had anticipated. 
They were well aware, that by the law of equal inheritance, their own 
wealth would, in all probability, be so divided in three generations as to 
reduce their descendants to a level with the mass of the people ; and so 
far were they from being insensible to the just pride of founding a name 
and family, that they assured me they should hail the introduction of any 
law that was calculated to have such an effect, with gladness and grati- 
tude. But still there would be great disappointment in many families : 
and were the law of primogeniture to come into immediate operation, 
there would be some cases where the most serious injury would ensue, 
from the younger branches being wholly unprovided for. Should it, there- 
fore, be deemed advantageous to make this alteration, the law should 
not be permitted to take effect till a distant year ; and in no case to take 
effect, unless the party subjected to the law died intestate. By con- 
tinuing the freedom of disposition, all those who were desirous of leaving 
their property, in conformity to the existing Hindoo law, would still have 
it in their power to do so. 

The other mode of conducing to a large agricultural surplus, is by al- 
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lowing British subjects to become PROPRIFTORS OF LAND} and it is 
matter both of regret and surprise, that this privilege was not granted at 
an earlier period. Had it been conceded to us from the first, many pro- 
prietors of Indian estates would now have been resi:!ent in England, and 
have contributed to her wealth, by causing an addition of manufactures 
equivalent to the produce remitted from India for the payment of their 
incomes. Had it even been given us so late as the first administration of 
Lord Cornwallis, much the greater part of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, 
would now have been in our possession, as most of the property of these 
provinces has changed hands since that time, and been bought by our 
banyans and sircars, or the servants of the British, instead of by the 
British themselves. 

If this privilege, however, be now yielded to us, not many years will 
elapse before we shall acquire considerable possessions—before we shall 
establish large estates and large farms, and provide a large agricultural 
surplus. When this is once provided, every thing else will follow of course, 
progressive improvement, a wealthy population, and large revenue. 

Should these alterations ever take place, should the law of primo- 
geniture be substituted for the law of equal inheritance, should British 
subjects be allowed to purchase lands, and should freedom be given to the 
introduction of the science and intelligence of Europe, by an unRE- 
STRICTED SYSTEM OF COLONIZATION, the face of things would in a 
short time undergo an entire change, and India would be brought more 
nearly to resemble Europe in prosperity of aspect. Instead of a dreary 
extent of country, saddened rather than relieved by mud-hut towns and 
villages, and inhabited by a painted pagan semi-barbarous race, a new 
order of beings would spring up, a body of rich landholders, with a re- 
spectable tenantry in the country, and a body of rich manufacturers in 
the towns, who would new model all things after the manner of Europe, 
and gradually raise the character of the natives to a level with their own. 
It will be denied by few, that if the natives are ever to be brought to fol- 
low European laws and customs, they can be brought to follow them by 
example only, not by precept; by seeing the practical good that flows 
from these laws in the wealth and happiness of the people who live 
under them: but never will they be converted to the religious, civil, and 
moral institutions of Europe by the missionary system. 

The benefit that England would derive from this ameliorated state of 
India, would consist in the increased agricultural surplus that would be 
remitted, to cause a correspondent increase in the produce of her towns, 
though it is perfectly useless to discuss this point unless it be conceded, 
that when the agricultural surplus is remitted, it will be received. Taking 
this at the present moment for granted, the extent of the remittance will 
depend on the number of landed proprietors who become resident in Eng- 
land, and form an Indian absentee ‘class, similar to the body of West 
India planters—on the use of British manufactures among the owners 
and managers of estates in India—and on the fortunes sent home for in- 
vestment in England by those who come out as temporary residents. 
There are now no remittances but for the latter purpose; and these 
amount to about six or seven millions annually. But to what extent re- 
mittances would be made to pay the incomes of the absentee proprietors, 
and to what extent they would be made for the purpose of purchasing a 
correspondent amount of manufactured produce to be sent out here, I will 
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not pretend to form any conclusive and satisfactory calculation. The re~ 
sult is so prodigious, under any estimate that can be made, that it must 
necessarily be considered extravagant, let it be contracted as much as it 
may. But as India consists of 800,000,000 of acres, if it be granted 
that British subjects would eventually possess a half, and that a fourth of 
the proprietors would reside in England, estimating the net produce of an 
acre at a pound, the remittances for the income of absentees would 
amount to 100,000,000/.; and if it be granted that those who remained 
in India would lay out one-third of their net income in British manu- 
factures, the united remittances to be exchanged for British manu- 
factures would amount to 200,000,000. ; or England would be enriched 
by an increase to the produce of her towns of 200,000,0001., an addition 
equal to three times the extent of her present export trade. This caleu- 
lation is certainly enormous ; but should the policy here recommended be 
strictly followed up, I know not on what principle it can be materially 
lessened. 

The agricultural surplus of which these remittances would consist, 
would be food and raw produce. The food would be corn, flour, sugar, 
coffee, rice, spices, tobacco, tea, and various other articles of subsistence, 
which British skill and industry would introduce; and the raw produce 
would be cotton, silk, wool, indigo, saltpetre, lackdye, cochineal, timber, 
&ec. Bat there is no reason why remittances should not also be made in 
manufactured produce, if the towns of India could raise any particular 
manufacture at a cheaper rate than the towns of England, as the great 
body of the people of England would be benefited by having it at a lower 
price, whatever might be the partial injury to those who were concerned 
in the inferior British manufacture. But under the existirig probibitory 
system of England, but few of the enumerated articles would be allowed 
to be landed. 

It is certainly a most unfortunate circumstance for England that the 
corn question continues to be so little understood, and that, even in the 
Cabinet, the most erroneous opinions still find favour. I particularly 
allude to the declaration of Lord Liverpool, that England grows too 
much corn, Now, when the whole wealth of a country consists in its 
corn and manufactures, and there are no means of adding to its wealth 
but by adding to its corn, as manufactures can never be more than com- 
mensurate with the supply of corn—and when, but for this inauspicious 
assertion of the minister, England might now have had almost any ad- 
dition of corn, and her wealth been as great as those who wish most for 
her prosperity could desire, I know not how it can be sufficiently la- 
mented, that such an opinion should ever have been entertained. It is 
true, that this opinion has simply led to the prohibition of import, and to 
the putting a stop to all further wealth; but had it been followed up to 
the letter, and a real diminution in the growth of corn had ensued, there 
is no saying what mischief it might not have produced. Lord Liverpool 
has not thrown out any opinion as to the extent to which we grow too 
much corn; but as any diminution of corn causes a correspondent dimi- 
nution of manufactured produce, I will assume that we grow too much, in 
his estimation, by the whole amount of our cotton and woollen manu- 
factures, and that it would be better to lessen the quantity, till every 
weaver in cotton and wool followed the fortunes of those who were expa- 


triated by the corn bill. If this should not be enough, and the system of 
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contraction were pushed still further, till all supplies were withdrawn from 
the towns, every manufacturer must quit the country; and the trade, 
wealth, and prosperity of England would be remembered but in name, 


«To point a moral or adorn a tale.” 


But there are other persons as well as Lord Liverpool impressed with 
the conviction that the agricultural surplus may be too much; and_ the 
West India plante 's have taken the same alarm at the introduction of East 
India sugar, as the landed interest at the import of foreign corn; and as 
the country gentlemen contend that they can grow corn enough for the 
consumption of England, the West India planters contend that they can 
grow sugar enough for its consumption: and I regret to say, that their 
arguments have been attended with the same success; and corn and East 
India sugar are alike placed under the bann of the empire. But as sugar 
is an article of subsistence, and its increase, like the increase of any other 
article of subsistence, as of corn, meat, rice, coffee, wine, tea, &c. tends to 
a correspondent increase in the population and produce of the towns, its 
interdiction is just as impolitic as the interdiction of corn, or any other 
food. But till the country gentlemen allow the admission of corn, | know 
not on what principle the prohibition of any other kind of agricultural 
produce can be opposed. Yet, nothing can be more prohibitory of an 
increasing state of wealth than proceeding on this policy; for as there can 
be no increase of wealth without an increase of produce, if the grower of 
every other kind of produce is to succeed in the same manner as the 
grower of corn and sugar, in preventing an increased supply of what he 
cultivates, there can be no increase of wealth at all, and the country must 
necessarily continue in a stationary state. 

When three such formidable bodies as the landed interest, the West 
India interest, and the interest of the minister, are opposed to the admis- 
sion of the principles contained in this letter, I certainly cannot flatter 
myself with any reasonable prospect of success, But I fear that I have 
still another opponent not less formidable, From the erroneous views that 
have been formed of the real means of augmenting the wealth of a nation, 
a blind notion has long been prevalent in England, that it would be of 
no advantage to us to take possession of the land of India, as the only 
good of foreign dependencies was supposed to be in the specie that was 
to be obtained from them by a favourable balance of trade. But though 
the long and despotic reign of this mercantile theory has at last terminated, 
the opinions to which it gave rise unhappily survive; and Mr, Canning, 
in one of his speeches on India, made it the peculiar boast of England, 
that though we had been in possession of India, or a considerable part of 
India, for almost a century, not a single acre of it was held by a British 
subject ;* and it may be presumed, if he were now urged to concede the 





* Itis surprising that a person of so enlarged a mind as Mr. Canning, should 
not see through the miserable sophistry of such a distinction as this. The East 
India Company, forsooth, are the most modest and most moderate of all the con- 
querors that were ever heard of, ifyou take their own account of the matter. They 
never violate the property of the mild and unoffending Hindoo by taking possession 
of his lands. Oh no! not they indeed, But did it not ocewr to Mr. Canning that 
these mild rulers over a mild people take from them nearly all the produce of that 
land in the payment of revenue, leaving them barely enough for their subsistence? 
The Hindoos would no doubt much rather give up half their soil than nine-tenths 
of its produce : but of what use would the bare land be to those who can reap its 
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privilege of possession, he would still be desirous of bestowing on his 
country the same praise of disinterestedness, and withhold the boon: and 
yet without our obtaining possession of the land, India can never be more 
to England than she now is, Instead of sending over 200,000,000. a 
year, as, according to my estimate, she may be brought to do, she can 
never send more than the 7,000,000/., or whatever is the amount of her 
present remittance. The possession of the land is the hey-stone of the 
arch, on which the whole superstructure of increased wealth depends ; 
for unless British subjects are allowed to be proprietors of land, no large 
agricultural surplus can ever be raised for the use of England. If this 
disability, therefore, is not to be removed, the matter is decided at once, 
and all discussion is superfluous. 

The whole question, therefore, turns on whether the prejudices that are 
entertained on this subject, by the public bodies and public characters of 
England, are to prevail or not? If they do prevail—and prevail they 
most probably will—the doom of England, as well as that of India, is 
fixed. Ifthe prohibitory system of England is to continue, and the agri- 
cultural surplus of other countries is never again to be admitted, her 
wealth is hermetically sealed. And if the present relations between India 
and England are to undergo no cHanGe, then is every hope which a 
chosen few now cherish of realizing Europe in India, and seeing the East 
rival the West in all that elevates the character of man, idle and visionary. 
Nor can I conceive any mortification to be greater than that which a 
Governor General must experience, who comes out here with the sanguine 
expectation of being able to accomplish every good, and finds at last, 
after all his efforts, that he can do no more than make some slight im- 


provement in the administration of justice, and give some slight relief in 
the collection of the revenue. He has no authority to change the law of 
equal inheritance into a law of primogeniture—no authority to allow British 
subjects to colonize and settle—no authority.to hold out to the natives the 
practice of purer morals and better habits, by the example of European 
manners. He can effect no change of system, by which he can enrich the 





harvests without the burden of tilling or sowing ? This is the great forbearance 
of the East India Company ; ‘‘ they neither toiF nor spin,” but live upon the labour 
of others, and maintain a state not far removed from that of ‘‘ Solomon in all his 
glory,” by the sweat and groans of millions. They suffer their degraded subjects 
to sow in trouble what they reap in ease ; and after sweeping the earth of all its 
fruits, like locusts settling on a fertile country, leaving just enough to give the 
miserable labourer some hope of subsisting through another season, to produce a 
second harvest for their future gathering, they claim infimite praise for their ab- 
stinence in not taking from him the land also! If such a man as Mr. Canning 
can be deceived by such wretched sophistry as this, it is not to be wondered at that 
others should be so easily deluded. But there is certainly no man in England 
who would thank a foreign conqueror for his forbearance, if he took from him all 
the produce of his estates except just sufficient for his bare subsistence: he would 
be much better pleased, no doubt, to see his farms purchased by the new govern- 
ment ; and, being possessed of their value in money, turn it to some other account, 
than be condemned to perpetual toil and slavery, on the soil which had formerly 
yielded him pleasure and abundance. Yet such is the state of things which the 
East India Company claim praise for permitting to exist in India. How long will 
it be before the people of England are awakened to a sense of their interests, in 
promoting the speedy abolition of the exclusive monopoly of such a Company of 
chartered despots !—Eprror. 
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landed interest, or raise even asingle poor family to a state of comfort: 
nor can he make any addition to the supply of the towns to increase their 
population, and produce and create a powerful manufacturing body. He 
can bring in no science and intelligence to advance the state of agricul- 
ture, and add to the fertility of the soil. He can construct no aqueducts 
to draw off the water of rivers at a high level, and bring it down to a 
lower, to irrigate large districts. He cannot even relieve the ox from his 
burden by the simple improvement of roads and canals. Wherever he 
turns, his hands are tied, and his powers crippled. He can do nothing 
but keep things as they are ; and keeping things as they are, ts to eternize 
the reign of poverty,* superstition, and savage ignorance. 


Calcutta, June 1823, JOHN WHEATLEY. 





* When the father of a Hindoo family is ill, and conceived to be past hope of 
recovery, it is not unusual for the sons to take him to the side of a river, and 
suffocate him in the mud; and then, by way of preventing the widow from 
sharing in his property, they work upon her superstitious fears to induce her to 
burn herself with his body. Yet persons are not wanting who will talk of the 
innocence of a superstition that authorizes children to smother their father, and 
burn their mother !—Auruor, 


SONG.-—~MY HEART STILL TURNS TO THEE. 


I. 


Alone! alone! unchangingly 

My heart, my soul, still turns to thee ; 
Tho’ busy day 
May call away 

My thoughts to fame or fellow men, 
When fades the light, 
The silent night 

Beholds each thought thine own again. 


Il. 


My thoughts of fame they fleet away, 
As glow-worms fade when breaks the day, 
As that plant + dies 
In Eastera skies, 
When morning's splendour gilds the plain ; 
For when the night 
Doth meet my sight, 
Each thought, my love, ’s thine own again. R. R. 





t+ ‘‘ The Asagawa is a magnificent flower before sunrise, but which immediately 


afterwards fades and falls.”—TirsinGu’s Ilustrat‘ons of Japan. 
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COMBINATIONS AMONG EAST INDIAN DIRECTORS. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 
SIR, Argyleshire, 15th January 124. 


I, BEING an old Indian, long since retired from the bustle and smoke 
of the metropolis to the solitude and pure air of a country life, can- 
not but congratulate the public on the recent appearance of new. 
monthly lucubrations, on colonial affairs, whence individuals in my situ- 
ation may periodically depend upon fairer statements of such matters 
than have yet been published in any other work of a similar naturey... As 
a proprietor also of East India stock, I am deeply interested in the sper- 
manent stability of a liberal journal like yours, whose editor dares to be 
honest and upright in his narrative or strictures, in the worst of times, 
and in the face of every foe, whenever he attempts to enlighten the com- 
munity at large on any theme. Amidst a variety of abuses that exist in 
the Company's home concerns, whether commercial, domestic, or literary, 
there is no one strikes my eyes with so much disgusting prominency ag 
the barefaced methods now adopted to render the contingent or annual 
elections of Directors a mere farce, and the boasted security of a ballot 
an imposing Comedy of Errors, in which the actors, from first to last are 
all in the wrong box; because this glaring iniquity may soon terminate 
with a tragedy that our present State Performers will probably play more 
successfully than any of their wily predecessors in Anglo-Indian politics. 
Though my principles, as ah honest man and a good member of a free 
state, be diametrically opposed to every species of monopoly, still my pri- 
vate interest prevails over conviction, whenever I reflect that my income 
may be greatly impaired by the transfer of our empire in the East to a 
government in the West, which still casts a longing lingering look after 
the boundless patronage of the fairest portion of the globe. 

That a downright quid pro quo traffic has for years been carried on 
between the electors and elected in Leadenhall-street, no person who is 
not determined to be blind can possibly deny; but the evil has at last 
reached so shameless a publicity, that even the veil of hypocrisy gene- 
rally worn by way of homage to insulted virtue, is now rudely torn away 
from the electioneering face of Corruption, that she may stalk with impu- 
nity in open day; though a prostitute, in fact, more infamous, cannot be 
found, either at the tread-mill, in the house of correction, or at Botany 
Bay. It would be endless to enumerate the successive cabals, composed 
of both saints and sinners, who have been flourishing through the glowing 
columns of ephemeral prints, as eloquent recruiting sergeants, to enlist 
mercenary voters on the side of their fayourite competitors for casual va- 
cancies in the Court of Directors; thus gradually reducing every inde- 
pendent Proprietor to a state of helpless bondage, months before he can 
conscientiously pledge his suffrage to any candidate, coming in so ques- 
tionable a shape on that stage, where ultimately the shadow of unbiassed 
choice alone remains, as the miserable ghost of bona fide election for the 
general good. 

To venal sycophants on the spot this mockery may have its charms, 
in the subsequent distribution of loaves and fishes among a time-serving 
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crew; but what must be the lot of absentees, unable or unwilling to en- 
gage in scenes so revolting to every well-constituted mind ; through which 
it is clear as the noon-day sun, that the commonweal of our Indian con- 
quests must be sacrificed to the private advantage of busy canvassers or 
greedy politicians. Myself, and hundreds more, from infirm health, 
family impediments, with a variety of causes, besides a natural repug- 
nance to every jobbing junto of voters, can have no chance of influence 
enough to serve our connexions in either hemisphere, let their respective 
merits be ever so conspicuous ; unless, indeed, we could act, like a cer- 
tain hospital for incurables, by proxy—a remedy you will certainly deem 
even far worse than the present disease. 

The only eure, in my humble opinion, would be to throw the doors of 
election as widely open as practicable, by fixing a day for every qualified 
candidate to appear, in propria persona, before a Court of Proprietors, 
purposely assembled to Adel by ballot, at once, the individual who has 
then given the best account of his previous conduct to those judges of 
comparative claims about to decide the fate of himself and rivals for a seat 
in the Direction, by the still small voice of ‘reason and justice. To this 
ordeal, likewise, the six vacated members by rotation should be yearly 
subjected, and on similar grounds, which would effectually obviate the 
repetition of a gross dereliction of duty that occurred only three weeks 
ago. My town correspondent, in a letter, writes me in these words: “ I 
would of course have faithfully executed your commission last Friday, 
had I not been detained at the India House, along with thirty other gentle- 
men and their protegés, from ten a. mM. till five p.m. because even two 
ménibers of the Military Committee for Passing Cadets could not be 
found at their posts till so late as five o’clock, when the ceremony closed 
in twenty minutes. Thank God, our young relative passed at once, 
though I lost a whole day in dancing attendance; but, as things are, 
these mishaps cannot be helped, and silence is best.” In spite of my 
prudent friend’s caveat, I] must proceed to assert, that permanent power 
invariably tends to spoil the very best of hearts, whense the insolence of 
office too frequently supplants competitionary humility, after a long lease 
of it has been obtained by hook or by crook, 

Should this, my first communication, be favourably received, I may 
hereafter furnish your Review with a variety of animadversions on men 
and things belonging to that imperium in imperio, which may be termed a 
mercantile phenomenon in the history of the world. The shipping, china, 
warehouse, collegiate, and other miscellaneous departments, with the grand 
actors in them, are all perfectly known to my intelligent correspondent in 
London, and from his judicious information I may be able to send you 
occasionally more authentic particulars than those most deeply concerned 
may like to read in a publication which must command unlimited cireu- 
lation, from its intrinsic worth, both at home and abroad. 

Permit a stranger to your person, but not to your sufferings and deserts, 
to wish you all the happiness you so richly deserve in the bosom of Old 
England and your own family. I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Macatpin. 


[We shall be happy to receive the communications of our Corres- 
pondent on the topics to which he adverts, and be proud to forward the 
public-spirited views with which he appears to be actuated in his distant 
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retirement. We thank him also for his good wishes, and hope to deserve 
the approbation and enjoy the assistance of all who think and feel like 
him on public grounds.—Ep.] 


= 


CLAIMS OF EAST INDIANS, 


To the Editor of the Colonial Review. 


SIR, Bath, 14th January 1424. 
Tne lively interest which you have always evinced in the happiness i 
of those who inhabit the East India Company's domeins, points you 


forcibly out as the man who esteems the welfare of that country a supreme 
good to our own, and a writer that will naturally admit an appeal on their 
behalf on all proper occasions, such as the following. 
There was formerly admission to the Company's service freely con- \ 
ceded to the sons of native women, by European fathers, when properly 
qualified by education for that high calling, in every subordinate depart 
ment; this indulgence, however, was abruptly prohibited, for motives 
that I shall not harshly censure, lest they might be proved in reality 
praiseworthy, if the measure were ever probed to the bottom. By one 
political blow the fair prospects of an innocent race of beings were in this 
) manner levelled with the dust, whence, like Lucifer, they never could 
hope to rise again, by any intellectual efforts or physical energies within 


their reach, for ages to come. The above rigid prohibition was followed | 
; of course by a wider chasm and demarcation of separate interests between i 
" the whole and half castes, which disunion continues increasing visibly to 
y the present day, and may yet terminate in results devoutly to be depre- 
rT cated by every lover of his king, his country, and of mankind. 
if When steps are taken by the rulers of any state, evidently calculated ; 
e to accelerate some impending crisis, instead of preventing or procrastina- ; 
ting the evil day, it becomes the bounden duty of an honest member of 
y society to lift up his voice, though alone, and to sound the alarm before 
m it be too late. [| have been credibly informed, that an individual, himself 
a actually descended from native East Indian progenitors, has had the 
a, merit of imitating the Mosaic law, by visiting the iniquity of the parent 
nd on the second generation, in a new regulation, just adopted, for shutting 
in the door against the sons of every person, whose father or mother had, 
ou what is illiberally termed, black blood in their veins. Being myself in 
ed that degraded predicament; I dare not trust my pen to write what my 
“t- heart dictates against the enemy to his own race, who has dared to pro- 
pose such a law, or those who have inhumanly sanctioned it, without 
rts, weighing the consequences on thousands yet unborn, who will despise the 
Nd authors of their unmerited disgrace so long 4s they live. 


You may again hear from, Sir, your desponding servant, 


Granpson or an INDIAN PRINCESS. 








STANZAS WRITTEN AT NIGHT. 


I. 










Trenr ’s something sweet in sitting thus alone, 
Thinking of hearts, alas! which beat no more—- 
“Till fancy peopleth with their voice the moan 
The night-breeze makes, as with the poplar hoar 
| It passing struggles ;—on the pebbly shore 
| 

’ 

' 














Seated at night, when winds and waves were still, 
I've thus the dark stream, whispering evermore 
While lapsing to the ocean, heard—at will 

Would I could wake such strains as now my spirit fill! 








Il. 












I listen to the wind—it speaks of days 
Of youthful study and of youthful bliss, 
When the wild, deep, deep-rooted thirst of praise 
Was wakened first on such a night as this— 
Whiten wandering forth from sports I well could miss, 
1 saw the bright round moon in parest sky, 
Listening the sea’s blue wavelets curling kiss 
; The silver shore, which to my raptured eye* 
Stretched glittering far and wide in heaven's bright panoply. 












Il. 











Gods! there is inspiration in the night! 
Unknown, uncherished in the busy hour, 
When all things walk abroad by common light, 
And bound upon the turf, or crop the flower 
Of day ; now purer thoughts exert their power 















. | With simple, perfect, undistracted sway: 
Mi Night stilleth those rude cares that would devour 
. | Our soft serenity, and drives away 






Those useless sluggish drones, who waste our hours by day. 













IV. 


Now muster round the awful shades of those 
I might have loved, alive—and worship, dead ; 
And each great spirit, as it flitting goes 
Back to the world of night, a thrilling dread, 
Severely pleasing, leaves : 1 bow my head 
To all and each of this immortal throng ; 
Hoping—vain thought !—that when my earthly bed 
Receives me, then this mighty train among 

I too may walk, a sprite immortalized by song ! 


Sept, 1823. 
























PRESENT. STATE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
(Concluded from p. 104.) 


ACTUATED by a desire to mingle information with entertainment, 
and to make our’ pages a record of important facts as well as a 
receptacle for accurate opinions, we obtained from the laborious 
investigations of one well qualified to prosecute the inquiry, the 
mass of statistica! details embodied in the article given in our last 
Number (p. 91,) “On the Present State of Great Britain, com- 
pared with former periods of her history.” The result of the infor- 
mation therein exhibited was not of the most gratifying nature : 
but the accuracy of the data is an object of far greater importance 
than the nature of the inferences : if the first is established, we may 
regret, but ought not to conceal, the truth of the last, however 
unpalatable to those who would fain indulge visions of pleasure even 
when painful realities stare them in the face. We are satisfied 
that the motive of the inquiry was not to establish a favourite 
position, nor to support a previous pledge : there was no resolution 
to come to any particular result — no interests of party to be 
served in exhibiting an unfavourable view. The investigation was 
commenced, as all such inquiries should be, with a determination 
to follow wherever truth should lead: despising the timid policy 
which would restrain the ardour of investigation, from a fear of its 
disclosing too much. If the data are correct—and no one can be 
justified in presuming the contrary without something beyond mere 
assertion to enforce it—the inferences are inevitable: and it 
would be worse than idle to resist such evidence. 

The flourishing state of the revenue has by some been opposed 
to the state and condition of the population exhibited in the 
article in question: but the actual condition of the mass of people 
in a country like this, is not to be determined by such a criterion. 
They are happy and well provided, in proportion as they retain the 
wages of labour to command the means of enjoyment. The 
revenue flourishes by their necessary expenditure of these means, 
often in a way that lessens instead of increasing their pleasure. 
The wealth of the people is to be considered on the increase when 
they are able to lay by a portion of their earnings for a day of need. 
The increase of the revenue is often made up by all this being 
expended instead of saved. Increased consumption of stamps, 
and conveyance of letters, will swell the revenue in these particular 
departments : but vexatious law-suits, ruinous to both parties,— 
bankruptcies,—and such public excitements as the proceedings 
against the late Queen—and the recent trial of Thurtell, will 
increase this: the revenue will be thus augmented; but are the 
people the better off for this? In short, as a general rule, it may 
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be said that the revenue increases by so much as is taken from the 
means of enjoyment possessed by the people: while their comforts 
are increased by so much as is left to their command: so that, as 
in times of war, the revenue may be greatly increased, while the 
comforts of the people may be greatly diminished, and in times 
of peace the reverse of this may happen ; for itis beyond doubt that 
the greatest quantity of pleasure might be enjoyed if taxes were 
altogether abolished and the revenue reduced to nothing. Such a 
state of things is not, of course, possible in a civilized country, and 
under an organized government: but, unless it be true that the 
greater the amount of taxes the greater the happiness of these who 
pay them,—it can never be an accurate mode of reasoning to say, 
that the mass of the people cannot be suffering more than at any 
former period, because the revenue is flourishing. 

We have thought it necessary to preface the conclusion of this 
article, “ On the Present State of Britain compared with former pe- 
riods of her history,” with the few observations thrown out above, 
in justice to the individual to whose laborious investigations we are 
indebted for the interesting and valuable facts brought together with 
so much clearness in different points of view. It would have been 
more gratifying to our feelings, if the results shown by him had 
been more indicative of prosperity and happiness: but our feelings 
ought to have nothing to do with a question of fact. It may be 
painful and humiliating; but our only inquiry should be—is it 
true? We are satisfied that the unwillingness to meet truth face 
to face, which is so common to almost every class of readers in 
the present day, is a base desertion of moral duty, and a degree 
of mental cowardice which will ere long be held in deserved 
contempt. 

Having said thus much, to meet the objections of those who 
think these inquiries might be spared in a publication like our 
own, we shall let the writer speak for himself; and concluding the 
article in the present Number, shall not perhaps again have oc- 
easion to recur to the subject. 

In speaking of the consequences of the late war, it has been usual to 
estimate the expense which it incurred, at the additional amount of 
taxes and loans raised within the period 1792—1816, which amounted 
to about eleven hundred millions of pounds sterling ; but this appears a very 
fallacious conclusion. ‘The expense of the war, in the strict sense of the 
term, being only the sum or value of the substance or products of the 
country exported, over and above the value of the substance or forei 
products imported; which in the twenty-three years, including the 91 
millions value of gold coined at the Mint since the restoration of 
Charles II. (all of which had disappeared by 1811), amounted to from 
550 to 600 millions, being but about half the amount usually inferred as 
the expense of the war; or to a sum, corresponding (or thereabouts) with 
the sum raised by loans, and the increased issue of bills or non-intrinsic 
representations of amount. 
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The excess of export over import, as far as the commereial adventurers 
were concerned, being equalized by the amount of bills drawn by the 
commissaries and agents of the British Government in foreign parts, to 
sustain the external operations of the war, and which bills prove to have 
amounted to a sum corresponding (or thereabouts) with the excess of 
export over import, and also with the amount raised by funding and the 
increased issue ofideal representations of amount in bills. The difference 
between such sum and the sum total of the additional amount of taxes 
and loans raised, resolving itself into a mere nominal increase in the 
denomination of amount, operating to the ideal advantage of one class of 
the community, and to the real injury of another class, (the greatest in 
number,) constituting a derangement and perversion of the resources of 
the country, rather than an exhaustion or waste, which alone can be said 
to be entitled to stand under the head of expense. 

The effects, however, of such derangement and perversion since the 
termination of the war, have led to an extent of waste and exhaustion, 
more deplorable than all the consequences of the war put together. It will 
be seen, on a careful examination of the tables inserted in our present 
Number, that Great Britain, since the termination of the war, has greatly 
increased the quantity of her products exported, for a progressively de- 
creasing yalue; a circumstance which might have proved of no import- 
ance, had the foreign products imported increased in a corresponding 
quantity, as such increase in the quantity of imports could only have 
taken place at a corresponding decrease of value; the country, collectively, 
would then have had a quid pro quo, and although the derangement re- 
sulting from the variation in value might have produced injurious con- 
sequences to some, they wouldfhave been but temporary and insignificant, 
when compared with the permanent benefits which must inevitably have 
resulted from an extended interchange of productions, on mutually reci- 
procal terms. But the fact is, so far from any increase of quantity since 
the termination of the war, the quantity of foreign products imported an- 
nually, onan average of the three last years, is actually less than it wag 
annually, on an average of the five years, 1798—1802, whilst the quan- 
tity exported has nearly doubled since that period, and the value thereof 
consequently decreased one half. The quantity of British produce and 
manufactures exported annually, on an average of the ten years, 1798— 
1807, was 24,457,7211., the real value of which was declared ta 
average 40,707,491/.; whilst in 1822 the quantity of British produce 
and manufactures exported, amounted to 43,558,490/. the real value of 
which was declared at only 36,176,897/. being an excess of quantity 
exported in 1822, not only in comparison with the quantity exported 
annually on an ayerage of the ten years 1798—1807, but over and 
above the quantity of foreign luctions imported, of no less than 
21,822,724/. the value of dhich, “cdevedlog to the value of the same 
commodities on an average of the ten years, 1798—1807, amounts to no 
less a sum than 37,220,298/., in reference to which, it may perhaps be 
said, that machinery has contributed to this increase or excess of export ; 
and that the decrease of value is a consequence, and a natural one too, of 

its effectual application ; but admitting this explanation, the just inference 
and conclusion to which it leads, is this, viz. that the important discoveries 
of Arkwright and Watt, with the whole host of inventors, have been 
applied to the benefit of any one and every one but Great Britain herself. 
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Machinery, as at present existing in Great Britain, is unquestionably all 
powerful and unparalleled in its means of contributing to the enjoyment 
and happiness of man ; but power requires to be estimated not exclusively 
in reference to its extent, but in reference to its application, and the 
restraints by which it is controlled; and, let it be remembered, for on 
this its advantages or disadvantages exclusively turn, that unless it be 
controlled by restraints and regulations, applicable to and commensurate 
with its extent, it is calculated to produce disorder; devastation, and 
distress, in a greater degree than it is calculated to produce advantages 
under the most judicious restraints and regulations that can possibly be 
applied in its control. 

It is, however, not material to the present view of the question, whether 
machinery has contributed to the excess of export or not. It will be 
found, that the aggregate remuneration for manufacturing labour, has 
been reduced, as near as possible, to a corresponding sum annually, to 
the ‘difference in the value of British produce and manufactures exported ; 
but this, although a curious and interesting coincidence in itself, might 
be of no importance, because, had the quantity of foreign productions im- 
ported, increased in proportion to the quantity of British produce and 
manufactures exported, as that (as previously stated) would inevitably 
have led to great national benefits, the artisan would then have ob- 
tained a quantity of all the means of subsistence and comfort, propor- 
tionate to the quantity he obtained under the higher money rate of remu- 
neration for labour—proving that price and value are mere relative 
and not positive terms. But the most important feature of the case, and 
one which constitutes a coincidence still more curious and interesting 
than the one just adverted to, is this, viz. that the increase of taxation 
since 1798 exactly corresponds with the decrease in the value of British 
produce and manufactures annually exported since that period; and also 
with the annual diminution in the remuneration for manufacturing labour, 
and then, although the diminution in the value of one order of production 
(manufactured or artificial) necessarily produces a corresponding diminu- 
tion in the other order of production (agricultural or natural), or vice 
versa, the increased taxation occasions the consuming price of all foreign 
productions, as well as of all taxed internal productions, to be as great, or 
greater, than they were previous to 1798; consequently the artisans and 
labourers, in their collective capacities, sustain a privation equal in extent 
to the aggregate annual diminution in the amount of their remuneration 
for labour, say of 37,220,298/. per ann.; which sum, corresponding ex- 
actly with the annual increase of taxation, it proves to demonstration, 
that the entire burden and expensive consequences of the war have fallen 
not upon those on whom it ought in justice to have fallen,—those who ex- 
cited and aggravated it,—but upon those who sustained it under its opera- 
tion, and who bore its evils with enduring patience under the false and 
delusive promises held out to them, of the advantages they were ulti- 
mately to derive from it,—the artisans and productive labourers of the 
country : and what adds to the aggravation of their case is this, that 
those who are maintained in luxury out of the produce of the taxes, are 
benefited by the circumstances in a corresponding ratio to the injuries and 
privations sustained by the suffering classes, the produce of whose labour 
and industry, indirectly or insidiously, is laid under contribution to sup- 


port them. 
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MR. GRANT—MR. RANDLE JACKSON—"AND THE EAST INDIA 
SHIPPING QUESTION. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir, London, January 15, 1824. 

I regret that I was not present in the General Court on the 17th 1 
of December last, when an attempt was made by Mr. John Smith, 
to impress on the Proprietors that the important reform in the shipping 
of the East India Company had been mainly effected by the assistance 
of the late Mr. Grant, as | should then, perhaps the only proprietor pre- 
sent able to do so of his own knowledge, have given a direct contradiction 
to his statements. It appears by the report of the debate, that Mr. Hume 
did contradict Mr. Smith’s assertions; but he omitted to state, or the 
Reporters to report, some important documents, which, when known, 
must at once show the unfairness of giving to Mr. Grant the merit that } 
was due to Mr. Henchman, Mr. Randle Jackson, Sir David Scott, and a 
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a few other independent Proprietors, with whom I had the honour to act 
on those occasions. 

It was an arduous and important struggle; and, if the saving of 
many millions sterling to the Company, in the item of freight, is of 
importance, there is no man at present in the Court, either within or 
without the bar, who deserves so well of the Proprietors as Mr. Randle | 
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1,599,423 


1,663,627 


Jackson, who, I understand, was present in the Court, but took no part 
in the debate. 









5% I hope you will give publicity in the Ontentat Heratp to the 

aS of following, being a few of the many documents I have by me on that i 
ras subject, that the unfair claim on the part of Mr. Grant's friends, both in . 
— the Astatic JounNAL and in the Debate, may be properly estimated. 





An OLp ProprieEror. 
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Documents relating to the Reform in the Freights of the East India 








a Company's Shipping. 
3 ay 1773.—The Committee of Secrecy reported to the House of Commons, i 
S33 inter alia, “ That the chief cause of the Company’s extravagant expense in 

be freights was, their having taken into their service og number of ships 

wn 53 than they could properly employ ; for of late they had in their service eighty- 

723 seven ships, whereas fifty-five were more than sufficient for their trade,”— 

mf: Again: the same Committee report, ‘ That from the great number, opu- 

ae lence, and various interests of the owners of shipping, due economy is prevented, 

— 4s as by these circumstances they are enabled, not only to obtain too high a 

@ Ss freightage, but are likewise exempted from the necessary control.”—It further 

38 appeared from this Report, “ That ‘the freight paid within the preceding ten 

~ years, i. e. from 1763 to 1773, amounted to £5,018,162. 0. 6. sterling. 

oe In 1781, the Company’s Committee of Shipping report, “ That they have 


not had it in their power, notwithstanding they have held out great encou- 
ragement to expect a favourable alteration in the cargoes consigned from 
China, to induce the Owners to relax in their demands ; they therefore could 
not refrain from intimating to the Owners, that the present distress of the 
Company for tonnage was such, that the Court must be forced to submit to 
Orient, Herald, Vol, 1. 2R 
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any terms they should think proper ¢o insist upon, however disadvantageous to 
the Company, as there was no other channel through which the Company 
could get a supply of shipping.” 

In April 1791, in the General Court of Proprietors, Mr. Fiott moved, and 
Mr. Randle Jackson successfully supported, ‘ That there be laid before this 
Court, copies of all proposals for receiving of tenders, and also of all tenders 
for building of ships for the East India Company, and of letting of ships for 
hire to the East tndia Company, from the 1st January 1780 to the present 
time; with the Answers and Resolutions of Committees and Courts thereon; 
together with the prices agreed to be given for the hire of ships in each of the 
said years, according to their respective destinations. And also copies of any 
Agreements or Resolutions of the Court, or any Committee of Directors, 
which may have been made, respecting all or any of the ship-owners, on the 
subject of shipping, during the said period.” ; 


N. B.—In 1783 the aggregate amount of freight for that season 

was estimated at 33,000 tons at £33. per ton..,.... ee eees + 1,089,000 
In 1792, the exertions which had been made had obtained the 

following reduction; viz. 33,000 tons, average £21. 5. 0. 


BET FOR bone wc nnecppesy? ahite ie IE aap A EP Te 701,250 
Making the saving then effected in one year .,.... +. £387,750 


But it then became notorious, and admitted by several Directors, 
that the whole freights might be obtained at £18. -.per ton, 
to effect on 33,000 tons a further saving at £3. 5. 0. [See 
Woodfall’s History of the Shipping Question.] .....40+++++ 107,250 


£495,000 

In May 9, 1792, in the Generai Court of Proprietors, Mr. Fiott moved, 
and Mr. R. Jackson seconded, “ That it is the opinion of this Court, that, 
owing to the mode long practised for conducting the shipping affairs of the 
Company, a higher price than necessary has been paid for many years past, 
and is now paying, for the freights in its service.” ‘This motion was carried 
in the General Court, but lost upon the ballot. 

In the same month, on the 16th of May, 1792, Mr. R. Jackson moved, 
“ That in the opinion of this Court, it is expedient for the Directors, on the 
part of the East India Company, to engage in future, as well for the building 
as for the hire of ships for their service, by public contract.” This was de- 
feated by an amendment in the General Court of Proprietors, on the 3d of 
April, 1793. 

Mr. Thos. Henchman moved, and Mr. R. Jackson seconded, “ That this 
Court do concur in opinion with the Right Hon, Henry Dundas, that the 
freight of the ships in the employ of the East India Company should be set- 
tled once for all, on a fair and equitable footing ; and that the Court of Direc- 
tors be requested to take the same into their consideration, as well as such 
further regulations in respect to the hiring and building of ships in future, as 
shall enable the Company to carry on their trade henceforward to the greatest 
advantage ; and propose and lay before this Court such arrangements as they 
think best suited to that purpose, in order that some permanent system may 
be established, upon principles of fuir, well-regulated, and open competition. 
But the said system not to affect the existing ships, which it is the wish and 
recommendation of this Court to continue in their service, at a fixed rate, 
and in preference, so long as they shal! be judged fit forthe same.” 

N. B. At this period the amount annually paid for freight considerably ex- 
ceeded a million sterling ; and it was alleged, and offered to be proved, that 
the partial adoption of the system had already (comparing the then price of 
freight with the highest price of the old omnerhy, aces the Company ina 
course of saving half a million per annum,—(See Wood/all’s Debates.) 








Qe A i etn te Gt od ale 











In 1796, the owners demanded for the aggregate freight £1,655,822 
The Directors obtained it for .......... deacccatecsa BaaOe 





They saved that year, including 50,000/, dismantled 
tonnage ...... eeeees Cece eet eee e er ereeereeeeee 233,316 
See their Report, Feb, 5, 1796. 
In the General Court of Proprietors (specially called), on Wednesday, 
May 13, 1795. Mr. R. Jackson moved, “ ‘That in the opinion of this Court, 


’ 


it is just and reas and will be highly advantageous to the interests of 


the East India Company, to extend the same principle of regulation to the 
Proprietors at large, as is ordained by the second, third, and fourth sections 
of the Sixth Chapter of the Bye-laws, in respect of Directors, viz. 

“Section 3.—Item, It is ordained, That if any debate shall arise in the 
Court of Directors concerning any Director, or any matter or thing wherein 
any Director shall be personally concerned, every such Director, having been 
first heard, shall withdraw during such debate, and when the question there- 
upon ts put. 

“ Section 4.—Item, Itis ordained, That no Director shall give his vote for 
any lot of goods bought at the Company’a sale, or for making any allowance 
for any goods so bought, wherein he shall be directly or indirectly concerned.” 

“And, therefore, this Court doth agree, That benceforward no Proprietor 
shall be allowed to vote or ballot upon any question, in a general Court, re- 
lating to any contract which he may be negociating, ur which he shall have 
éntered into with the East India Company, nor upon any question in which 
he shall have a direct pecuniary interest distinct from his general interest 
as a Proprietor of the capital stock of this Company; and that this regulation 
be made a bye-law of the Company.” 

This was seconded by Mr. Henchman. It was debated throughout as a 
shipping question. The Owners, on a division, succeeded in defeating it, 
Viz. for an adjournment— Ayes, 110; Noes, 37. 

This was nearly the last earnest struggle in the General Court. A majority 
of the Directors, finding the sense of Government, which almost personally 
upheld David Scott, had now come round, and were fighting their ground by 
inches with the Owners in the Shipping Committee. / 

The following was the conclusion of Mr. Jackson’s reply, as reported by 
Woodfall, in the third volume of his Debates : 

“ Mr. Jackson said, he had now humbly endeavoured to reply to the leading 
arguments against the motion which he had had the honour to make: he 
had been led into greater length than he intended, but he hoped the Court 
would have the goodness, not only to impute it to his sense of the importance 
of the measure, but to his great anxiety (as perhaps it might be the last time 
that he should have the honour of widirseciang them upon this subject), that 
the proposition should stand clear before them, He hoped the Court would 
now entertain no doubt as to the facts upon which he founded it, or of its 
legality, its justice, and its expediency. He acmitted it to be directly and 
intimately connected with the great question of Shipping. It was now some 
years since (in the course of his endeavours to attain to a reforin of the 
affairs of the East India Company), he had been led to the study of that parti- 
cular question, the magnitude of which soon filled him with astonishment! 
Had he passed it cursorily over, he might perhaps, like many other pro- 

rietors, in yoting upon it, have consulted only his feelings, his interest, or 

is connections. But when he found it to involve not only millions of the 
Company's property, and every hope of pecuniary aid, which the public 
might justly build upon, but the welfare of our Indian possessions, and their 
myriads of inhabitants, who depended upon the facility of import and ex- 
port :—when he traced (as he had stated upon a former occasion) the melan- 
choly and progressive departure of the carrying trade from the Company to 
Foreigners, whose interests were in direct hostility with their own, and whom 
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he found transferring, with most alarming rapidity, the rn re vt 
to the Continents of Europe and America, and this to mp bs +a ible 
though their quantum. of tonnage at first was insignificant = — a Pp oe 
it now considerably exceeded that of the Company ;—when these . Wa ne 
upon his mind, he bad no alternative but to pursue the question ee 
he had done, or sacrifice every patriotic and manly impulse, to cons wp sete 
of the most sordid nature. Te was not so new to the world as to b aa 
sible to the remarks which might follow one of his profession, aries 
with so much earnestness, the interest of a Corporation, a. 
could not be diminished without a convulsion of public weg : — 
that the very powerful and affluent body, whose Pra he ge = 
must entertain against him the greatest displeasure; that the - a fa ima 
prietors to whose. service he devoted himself, might, at mw . Bh 
officious and romantic, and that even the Directors, for whom he hac — 
and testified the most unfeigned respect, would regard every oe ce 
of the past conduct of the Company, as in some degree — , 6 upon 
themselves. These were difficulties which he had yer . ve geke 4 
callous to them, and he should ever have reason to be itp 0 . ste . “i 
Be gy hee ad ae mare marley whbane gether oa oe Am 
question, and the conduct of the Shipping Interest, in every s ae y-} sete 
had endeavoured to ridicule it in the person of an honoura . pike. P wes 
(Mr, Fiott) whose persevering spirit first entered the lists w “ ma Be 
next attempted to refute, and when that was found oy Tog 5 tin y “ye 
to villify it, by the most unfounded insinuations against : whee ander thy 
advocates, as, if those could in the sniallest degree affect i He. rect te 
these attempts had proved —_ ——s ! ip bot Snag so; ‘tanh Soa 
dually unfolded ; it had been brought forwar 8, 
succeeding debate had been supported by such renga vied a 
ot the Company as it was impossible to contradict. T e in a pre sa the 
prietors waked as froma dream, the broad shame came = Rag rig 
face, and they wondered how they could have been impos _ * caer ee 
conversion of the Directors followed, and with an tinea eee “oe 
reflected upon them the highest honour, they declared their A tlle 9 
decided opinion to be in favour of fair and open sas, W188 Rag wer toe 
clared it in vain! Their erguments, it was true, were oe hdl heen felaa 
the number of their opponents; the Shipping Interest, it na the ve aentiain 
from repeated ‘experience, were able to out-vote them har ath Notadty 
affecting their own contracts ; hence the interest of t . aoe This was 
demanded, that upon those contracts they should vote ‘no ne ac » . ea 
his last-and ‘only remaining proposition ; he had always ‘dees email eo 
tap-stente OF BAN SEN; If ie eliodd ba wiapicd, sive Sell Srotm elms eniiemasecwas 
at an end; if not, that very circumstance would ee : ac x 
ments, which the profoundest casuistry would never be able hy tg 
documents derived from the Journals of the House ot my ey wa 
previously examined, not only the Company's officers, but sefiebdlinct 
perienced persons they could ~~ ine in vara: Phang ete 9 solo aaine 
; from the calculations and declarations o Directors, os 
pr A declarations and admissions of the a the a 
appeared from the minutes of the Court which had ame publis . Pr a 
ten years: In'what way had these charges been met! By oie veil By 
a ge pepe ee parene nge pa 
men who, while they pretended afiection to the C pe te gun 
to refute a charge of extorted millions ; who, while they pretende we 
of justice, sought a violation of its aie tbls thes rae me ~ 
as judges of their own cause; and who, while they e a 
a ari of the Proprietors, did not dare to —_ the satel. 3 
discussion ; but were at that moment exerting all their in city ior 
from the ballot. If facts like these did not reach the convic 
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unbiassed and disinterested man, no reasoning of his could give them force, 
neither would they believe, “ though one should rise from the dead!” As 
an individual, he could do no more—he had explored the question of their 
shipping with unremitting industry ; he had watched it with undeviating 
regard, he had sustained it to the best of his abilities under all its trials, and 
had now travelled with it, to the end, of its mortal pilgrimage: if he were 
fated to meet it again, he understood it was to be in another place; as to 
what might be its fate there, he professed himself unable to conjecture: if 
the minister for India should think proper to support the Directors, and the 
independent Proprietors, against that powertul combination (respecting 
which he deceived himself, if he hoped 1d find an alternative, he must 
oppose it, or truckle. to it), Mr. Jackson said, that he was convinced, that 
no act of his administration, would place him higher in the esteem of 
honourakle men. If on the contrary, he should think it more expedient to 
stretch the hand of power over the Company, and coerce them into submis- 
sion, toa mode of managing of their affairs, as repugnant to all rules of 
commereial policy, as to common serise, and common honesty, he did not 
pretend to say, but that the contest was at an end: and that the fairest 
hopes, that any trading company in the world ever had reason to indulge, 
would be sacrificed to certain political reasons, which he neither did, or 
desired to understand, The real merits of the question would remain un- 
alterable. To himself, Mr. J. said, the part which he had taken would ever 
be fruitful of pleasing reflection! he should for ever feel a pride in having 
shared in a contest, which had already (as was in proof) saved the Company 
half a million of money per annum; and offered to the Proprietors some 
consolation for the millions they had lost, by pointing out means (which no 
man had ventured to controvert) of saving nearly as much more. These 
were facts which would live upon their records, and do him justice with 
their posterity in that Company, who would judge of the various propositions 
which he had offered, by their unequivocal tendency, and the simplicity of 
their terms, rather than by elaborate exceptions to general rules, or subtle 
refinements upon the most ebvious and ordinary obligations of morality. 
For it is not (concluded Mr. J.), believe me, Sir, it is not, the broad humour 
of one honourable gentleman; the polished periods, and the flowing num- 
bers of a second ; the metaphysical reasoning of a third, or the declamation 
of a fourth, that will be found capable of shaking from their seat, those 
rinciples of truth and justice, which God ard nature have implanted in the 
weer of man! Oh! no, for when my honourable friends and & shall be laid 
low, and forgotten, when these puny contests shall be buried in deep 
oblivion, and when all sublunary things shall have passed away, truth and 
justice will still survive! Unchanged by circumstance, as unimpaired by 
time, strong in their own strength, perfect in their own purity, immutable ! 
immortal !” 

Mr. J.'s Speeches on this occasion were complimented by the Newspapers 
of the day, and may be said to form a Supplement or Corrollary to his 
Speech of January ist, 1795—taken together they nearly include the whole 
history of the shipping question, See Hoodfull, No. 1. wid 

In the General Court of Proprietors, March 10, 1795.—Lord Kinnaird 
moved, and it was carried, ‘“* That the thanks of this Court be given to John 
Fiott, Thomas Henchman, and Randle Jackson, Esqrs. for their active zeal, 
and able services in bringing the question of Public Contract, and fair and 
open Competition, to its present issue.” 
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Sung by Orpheus and Chorus of Thracian Virgins 
: over the Tomb of Linus, 





si To these a youth awakes the warbling Strings, 
i ** Whose tender lay the fate of Linus sings.” 
' Pore’s Trans, of the Iliad. 





Wail, wail, ye virgin throng! 
The Sire of song* 
On earth’s dark breast for ever silent lies : 
No more his cheerful pipe 
Its numbers rich and ripe 
Shall pour at evening to the listening skies. 


No more shall nymph or fawn 
O’er dewy lawn, 
Listening, on tip-toe through the moonlight come ; 
Nor shall the shepherd haste 
His evening short repast, 
Leaving for thy sweet strain the joys of home. 


No more shall sylvan maid 
Her ringlets braid, 
Like morning’s golden clouds to meet thine eye; 
Or with enamoured cheek 
Her growing passion speak, 
Or downeast modest look, or chastened sigh. 


Nor shall the summer eve 
Fantastic weave 
Her pall of vapour, and slow-fading light, 
To tempt thy steps abroad, 
Alone, enrapt, o’erawed, 
' Watching unfold the starry robe of night. 


The slow, far-dying roar 
i Of ocean hoar, 
.. Tumbling his billows round some distant isle, 
Is henceforth dumb to thee, 
Dear shade! tho’ wont to be 
Parent of sweet response, or radiant smile. 








Oct. 11 


* Linus was the inventor of Poetry, and the first who introduced the Phenician 
Letters into Greece, Some say he was a native of Eubeea, 















ician 





Dirge. 


And even the gods will want 
Thy mystic chant, 
Wont still at morn or dusky eve to swell 
Along the answering shore, 
Or o’er the ocean floor, 
Or through the forest wild or lonely dell. 


How can the lofty soul 
The dull control, 
The mystic leaden sleep of Pluto brook ? 
Cannot it wear away 
Its clogging chains of clay, 
And yet enjoy earth’s ever-cheerful look ? 


Alas, alas! we mourn 
That no return, 
When o’er the Stygian bank the spirit goes, 
The gods severe allow ; 
But all our bitter woe, 
Like streams in deserts lost, unheeded flows. 


Yet to this sylvan grave, 
And crystal wave, 
That murmurs music thro’ the mournful grass, 
These laurels ever green 
Shall tempt, as oft as seen, 
The feet of heedful travellers as they pass 


And oh! if wakening fame 
A right may claim 
To cheer a shade on Pluto's gloomy shore, 
Thee, thee, the choral lay 
Of bards and virgins gay 
Shall chant, O Linus! now and evermore. 


For thou hast oped a spring 
Which, murmuring, 
Deepening, and widening, shall to latest days, 
Where’er the passions be, 
Float wild, and sweet, and free, 
And in its cadenced flow re-echo with thy praise. 


l'arewell, loved bard! farewell : 
I may not tell 
How thou dost govern still thy Orpheus’ breast ; 
But every solemn year 
The god’s permit me here, 
My songs shall sooth thee in thy golden rest, 


Oct, 1823. 


Bron. 
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TREATMENT OF A NATIVE INDIAN PRINCE. 


Dourine the period in which the press of India exercised the 
greatest freedom in its strictures, it never ventured to touch on 
the important points to which the press in that country ought to 
be especially directed, namely, the conduct of the Government 
towards its native subjects ; as it was well known that such teme- 
rity would, even in the best times, have been punished with instant 
banishment from the country. But if the Indian public are denied 
the power of investigating such cases of injustice as may spring up 
among themselves, the British public have at least a right to be- 
come acquainted with the manner in which the East India Com- 
pany conduct themselves towards the native princes of the East, 
whom they first persuade by fair promises to throw themselves on 
their protection, and then abandon to all the horrors of despair. 
The following narrative will set their conduct as a public body in 
a striking light ; and as we have reason to believe that the case of 
the unhappy individual, Fyaz Ali Khan, will be brought before the 
British Parliament in the ensuing session, our readers will be the 
better prepared, after perusing the following facts, to judge of the 
merits of the case for themselves. 

It has been the policy of the invaders of every clime and age, 
as much as possible, to divide the interests of their projected vic- 
tims: “ Divide et impera.” ‘The necessity of this policy was 
much felt in the war with Tippoo Sultan. It was considered of 
the highest importance to detach from his party any of the powers 
of the Mysore; and in January, 1783, Hyat Sahib, who held the 
city and province of Bednore, with its dependencies, as Soubah 
under Hyder Ali Khan, and after his death under his son Tippoo 
Sultaun, entered into negotiations with General Mathews, who 
commanded the Company’s forces in that quarter, and who en- 
gaged, that if Hyat Sahib would conduct himself to the satis- 
faction of the General, every thing should be preserved to him 
that he could desire. In a letter of this General, dated the 28th 
of January, 1783, he says to this prince : 

I shall esteem you as a true friend and servant of the English. 


Hyat Sahib, reposing with implicit faith in the character of the 
East India Company and the English nation, accordingly delivered 
up his territories, his troops, and forts to this General, who, in 
acknowledging this voluntary resignation, in a letter of the 30th 
of January in the same year, says : 


The friendship you have shown to the English, by joining with them your 
troops, and delivering up the forts of the province of Bednore, and every thing 
that was under your management, deserves every acknowledgment that the 
English can bestow. 


Notwithstanding these solemn engagements, however, the prince 
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could not preserve even his private property from plunder, on the 
advance of the English army. In the same letter, of the 30th of 
January, General Mathews says : 


To convince you that I place confidence in you, the entire management 
of the country will be continued to you, and I will invest you with full power 
and authority to take upon you in the name of the Company the direction of 
the revenues, in as full a manner as before you joined the English. 


In furtherance of these dispositions and arrangements, it was 
concluded by a formal treaty, dated the 15th of February, 1783, 


That no person whatsoever should interfere with the civil government 
and management of the country, the whole being vested in Hyat Sahib. 
That in case of any accident to Hyat Sahib, his family, wife, children, &c. 
should be under the immediate protection and cere of the Company—t{the 
word care having, in the language used, a comprehensive signification, com- 
bining, in the fullest sense, education, sustenance, and provision |—That 
he receive for the expenses of his household, and in liew of all other cherges 
whatever, or any thing appertaining thereto, the annual sums of 120,000 
pagodas, (equal to 40,000 rupees, or 5,000/. sterling per month,) or in, pro- 
portion to the annual rents received under the sum of a medium of the years 
that the country has hitherto been under his charge. And this sum I do 
only fix until the pleasure of the Honourable Company be known. 


Hyat Sahib’s sincerity and good faith are again recognised in a 
letter of Mr. Auriol, Chief Secretary to the Council of Calcutta, 
dated the 29th of May, 1783, addressed to Captain Donald 
Campbell : 

The Board request that you will deliver this answer in person to Hyat 
Sahib, with assurances from them of every protection and support, which the 
eminent services rendered by him to the Company give him so good a right 
to expect, and which they have it in their power to grant; and you will ac~ 

aint him that they have further agreed to recommend him in such terms:to 
the Honourable. the Court of Directors, as may encourage him to hope for 
every attention from their justice. Considering the great importance of the 
acquisition of Bednore to the Company, its proportional disadvantage to the 
enemy, and the magnitude of the object to be attained by holding out every 
possible encouragement to the managers of the Mysore country, to throw 
off a mew and unsettled dependance on the enemy’s government,.in order to 
obtain a more seeure and beneficial tenure from the Company’s possession, 
the Board are more readily inclined to afford this early return to the ad- 
vances of Hyat Sahib, in the hope that it will inspire him with fresh con- 
fidence in the English Government, and rest his attachment to it. 

However flattering the language, and elevated the rank, of the 
individuals already named, it might be said that all these engage- 
ments required confirmation, and that until they had been ratified 
bi the supreme power, the good faith of the Company was not yet 
pledged to the conditions of the agents. Let us now then look at 
the official letter of the Governor General, Warren Hastings, dated 
the Sth of December, 1783 : 

That you have been induced to give up treasury, ready money, goods, 
and valuables of every kind, and the keys of the forts, country, and public 
buildings of your divan, which you have delivered over to the General, and 


at you are in oa respect, with heart and soul, ready in your friendship, 
I have been apprised in a letter from General Mathews, fully advising me of 
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all and every thing, the proceedings which have taken place between you and 
him, respecting the treaty and engagements, and the amicable disposition of 
your Highness ; and immediately that 1 became acquainted with these mat- 
ters, myself and Council, who have the government and full powers over all 
the dependencies and affairs of the Honourable Company, and having autho- 
rity to enter into treaties on their behalf, came to a resolution, that whatever 
treaties and engagements had been entered into between your Highness and 
General Mathews on behalf of the Honourable Company, we conceive to be 
most binding and most valid on the part of the Honourable Company and 
the English nation, to be fulfilled. But as the distance is so great, we cannot 
take upon ourselves to give definitively our opinion on the proceedings of the 
Bombay Government in respect to General Mathews, and the treaty and en- 
gagements entered into by him; on this account we have from hence written 
to the Government of Bombay, particularly to act up to the spirit and letter 
of the engagements entered into with the General and your Highness, and 
not to depart a hair’s breadth therefrom ; and we are satisfied most assuredly, 
that the Gentlemen of the Council of Bombay, in regard to the kindness 
and friendship, and firm disposition of your Highness, from motives of friends 
ship individually, will readily act up to and conform themselves to whatever 
treaty and engagements may have been entered into. 

It would appear that nothing could now afford the least ground 
for complaint : but, unfortunately for Hyat Sahib, while the pen of 
the Governor General of India was employed in making “ assur- 
ance e’en doubly sure,” the active enemy was incessantly engaged 
in harasSing our troops, and in a general engagement Mathews 
was finally defeated by Tippoo, and the provinces of Bednore were 
for atime in possession of theenemy. Hyat Sahib was obliged to 
follow the fortunes of the British, and soon after to take up his 
residence in Bombay. His services, however, continued for a short 
time to be duly appreciated and recognised by the various British 
authorities in India, and particularly in letters from Lord Corn- 
wallis, Governor Boddam, Governor Ramsay, Mr. Sandeford, 
Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Talis, Sir Edward Hughes, and General 
Abercromby, written at various periods, during the Nawaub’s resi- 
dence at Bombay, as well to himself as to persons in high autho- 
rity there. 

But neglect and consequent humiliation, after a time, succeeded 
defeat. ‘The pension, so solemnly recognised, was never paid. 
It has been stated that the troops of General Mathews, in taking 
possession of Bednore, had plundered Hyat Sahib of all his private 
property; and his loss from this cause alone was immense. He 
had, besides, accommodated the General with considerable loans. 
These circumstances having involved him in pecuniary difficulties, 
naturally called forth repeated remonstrances, and even appli- 
cations to the Government in England. Such indeed was his 

“distress, that he would have probably perished from want in the 
capital of the British territories, if the Admiral, Sir Edward 
Hughes, had not written to the Governor in Council, begging the 
Governor General to take compassion upon the Nawaub’s situation. 

The treaty before referred to was communicated in due eourse 
to the Court of Directors, with a statement of the important ser- 
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vices Hyat Sahib had rendered to the Honourable Company: for 
a long time, however, it remained unnoticed. Sir Edward Hughes 
at length laid before the King, by the hand of Lord Sidney, the 
Secretary of State, a letter from the Nawaub. This measure called 
up the attention of the Court; and the following important docu- 
ment was issued, from the orders of the Hon. the Court of Diree- 
tors to the Governor and Council of Bombay, dated Feb. 1, 1786 : 


Having taken into consideration the important services rendered to the 
Company by Hyat Sahib, the late Governor of Bednore, by the surrender of 
that place, in the government of which fort and country he would have been 
continued, had it remained in the Company’s possession; considering also 
the poxicy of affording him protection, agreeably to the promise made to him 
by General Mathews, we have resolved that Hyat Sahib be allcwed four 
thousand Bombay rupees per month, so long as he shall reside in any of the 
Company’s settlements ; such allowance to commence from his arrival at 
Bombay, and deducting therefrom such sums as may have been advanced to 
him. You will, therefore, conformably to the above resolution, pay the 
allowance therein mentioned to Hyat Sahib, and take every means of inspiring 
him with a confidence in the Company's protection. 


It certainly was a notable suggestion that the Governor and 
Council of Bombay should “ take every means of inspiriug him 
with a confidence in the Company’s protection.” ‘Three years of 
neglect might furnish some reason why pains should now be taken. 
We cannot safely trust our indignant feelings with the natural 
commentary upon such facts. ‘The honourable inviolability of 


moral and political engagements—the sanctity of treaties, by this 
order are set at nought, and the despicable substitute is offered of 
* the policy of affording” protection. And how did the Governor 
and Council of Bombay seek to redeem the character of the higher 
personages at home? They also issued their resolution, for though 
they could not find leisure t. pay the paltry pension assigned, they 
could find time to publish the following general orders, Bombay, 
July 1, 1788: 

Hyat Sahib, the late Nabob of Bednore, to be received by all guards with 
rested arms and one ruffle, as often as he passes from sun-rise to sun set. 

Yes :—it was thus that the treaties with General Mathews, and 
his engagement to pay 40,000 rupees per month, were melted down 
into “ promises ;” and 4,000 rupees only, with “ rested arms” 
and “ one ruffle,” were offered as compensation for the remaining 
34,000, which had been promised but never paid. 

New vexations were, even now, heaped upon the Nawaub; the 
income allowed was paid in bills at par upon the Bengal govern- 
ment, and thus a further loss incurred of 15 per cent. He conti- 
nued, however, to reside under the government of the Company 
until his death, which happened within forty days only of the total 
overthrow of Tippoo’s power, and the consequent resumption of 
the Bednore territory by the Company. ‘These states have ever 
since remained in British possession; but it clearly appears that 
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Hyat Sahib anticipated the resumption of his power, as very shortly 
before his death, he appointed a Killadar (Ali Shereef) to admi- 
nister the government in his behalf. In his will too he addresses 
his son in these words— 

As soon as Bednore shall be acquired to the Company, they will, according to 
agreement, instal you in that government, furnishing you until that event, as 
they have done me, with the expenses of yourself, relatives and dependants, 

Fyaz Ali Khan was a minor at the time of his father’s death ; 
and no application appears to have been made on his behalf, on 
the resumption of the Bednore country by the Company. A more 
liberal policy would, however, be naturally anticipated, when the 
Company enjoyed full power in these provinces, and assumed the 
collection of its revenue. But it would seem that Fyaz Ali Khan 
was destined to be heir to his father’s disappointments and mis- 
fortunes, as well as to his power by blood; for so far from deriv- 
ing any advantage from the successful turn in the Company’s 
affairs, the pension of 4,000 rupees was discontinued on the 
decease of his father, and one of 2,000 was substituted for himself. 
His guardian—appointed by the Company—offering an acquies- 
cence in their measures which he dared not refuse. So soon, 
however, as the young Nawaub became of age, he commenced a 
long correspondence with the Bengal Government on the subject 
of his claims. The affair was finally referred to the Court of Di- 
rectors; and this Honourable Court expressing their surprise at 
any dissatisfaction, again reduced the pension to one half, and 
ordered him only 1,000 rupees per month! They condescended, 
however, in answer to his complaints of embarrassment to authorize 
the Bombay Government to inquire into his statement, ordering, 

If fully satisfied, thatthe embarrassed state of the affairs of Fyaz Ali Khan, 
had been principally occasioned by the heavy expenses he had incurred, by 
performing the funereal rites of his late father, and the other branches of his 
deceased family, that such an allowance should be made on that account as 
might be deemed reasonable ; and as a mark of regard for the memory of the 
late Nabob. 

The Bombay Government acted upon this order as far as re- 
spected the reduction of the pension; but nothing was heard of 
the allowance proposed. And yet it is well known, that amongst 
natives of rank in India, funeral expenses are very heavy. One 
funeral alone cost Fyaz Ali Khan 80,000 rupees, and this was not 
considered extravagant. 

Upon the death of Hyat Sahib, Governor Duncan appointed 
Ardasier Dadee, administrator to the estate, but contrary to the 
wishes of the family. In vain they urged the inexpediency of this 
choice, and their suspicions of insolvency; the appointment was 
persisted in, and the early bankruptcy of the party involved another 
loss amounting to 190, rupees! Of this sum, 40,000 rupees, 
arrears of pension, had been lately paid to the bankrupt’s estate, in 
spite of the renewed remonstrances of Fyaz Ali Khan. 
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This unhappy victim of power, finding that he remonstrated in 
vain with the Government in possession of his country, and still 
having some confidence in the justice of the English character, 
had, at different periods, applied for leave to come to England, 
resolving, like his father, to lay his grievances at the foot of the 
throne. But this request was denied ; and, as the only alternative, 
he executed a power of attorney, appointing Sheikh Gholam Mo- 
hudeen, his vakeel or agent. ‘The vakeel reached England early 
in 1819, and immediately made application to the Court of Di- 
rectors. The Court refused to recognise his powers; but alarmed 
at his presence in this country, they amused him with a correspon- 
dence, advanced him considerable sums of money for his main- 
tenance ; and at length informed him in their letter of the 25th 
of August, 1819, that the Court had issued full instructions upotr 
the subject of the claims he was commissioned to establish, to the 
Bombay Government: and that the Court of Directors being in 
full possession of all the facts of the case, declined all further 
correspondence with him. The Right Honourable the President 
of the India Board at the same time informing him, that such an 
arrangement had been made as met his approbation ; which would 
no doubt please the vakeel, as it would satisfy the Nawaub his 
principal. 

The vakeel having seen too much reason to doubt the good 
faith of mere assurances, earnestly pressed the Court for a copy of 
the instructions forwarded to India. This was denied him; and 
his persevering endeavours to obtain them, were at last met by a 
peremptory refusal to hold any further correspondence with him. 
His stay in England was stated to be injurious to the interests of 
the Nabob, his master, as the instructions contained a direction 
that they should not be communicated until his return to India! 
And, finally, that all further supply for his support should be with- 
held until he had actually embarked! There was no alternative, 
and, therefore, though contrary to his positive orders, he was thus 
constrained, in August 1820, to proceed to Bombay. 

Upon reaching his home, and making application to the Govern 
ment in India, he was informed that the order of the Court of 
Directors went only to authorize payment of 2,000 rupees per 
month; and 40,000 rupees towards the expenses of the funeral of 
the late Nawaub; but that out of this an abatement would first 
be made of all advances to the vakeel in England. In vain did he 
protest against these terms, which differed but little from those 
against which he had been employed to offer remonstrance. There 
was no remedy in the power of the agents; and the Court of 
Directors had declared their decision to be final. 

Fyaz Ali Khan was, however, advised again to address the 
Court of Directors, and also the Board of Control, which he did. 
on the 7th of May, 1821. The Commissioners for the Affairs of 
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India were pleased to acknowledge the receipt of their letter, and 
to state that their reply should be made through the Court of Di- 
rectors to the Government of Bombay. But the despatch forwarded 
to the Court of Directors was returned unopened, with information 
that it was a standing regulation not to receive any address from 
individuals in India, unless forwarded open through the local 
government there ! ! 

In the mean time the Nabob had been pressing his claims also 
upon the Bombay Government ; and, ou the 11th of March, 1522, 
he received a letter from the Secretary, Mr. Henderson, stating 
that the Court of Directors had sent their orders to the Govern- 
ment, and that they amounted to a distinct rejection of every claim ! 

Sinking under an accumulation of misery, arising from the 
extent of his embarrassments and the importunities of his creditors, 
whom his disappointment served rather to exasperate than appease, 
Fyaz Ali Khan submitted to the terms of the standing regulation 
above named, and on the 25th of June, 1822, addressed an opeu 
letter to the Court of Directors through the Bombay Government, 
again urging his claim to their attention, and intimating his inten- 
tion to proceed to England to seek redress, in case it were denied 
to him in India. 

There is no advice of any subsequent proceedings : this unhappy 
prince has, therefore, resolved to appeal to the justice and character 
of England. Can it be endured that a monopolizing company of 
traders, shall violate the most sacred treaties, enlarge their terri- 
tories, and advance their revenue at the expense of a prince, whose 
too-confiding ancestor had become the dupe of others, from his 
high veneration of the British name? We are not ignorant of the 
powerful influence of Indian interests in the House of Commons ; 
we are prepared in all minor cases to submit to its secret workings: 
but if these can stifle the voice of honour—the dictates of common 
honesty, then we say England deserves to lose her proud pre-emi- 
nence among the nations of the earth. 

We have undertaken the defence of “legitimacy” on better 
grounds than those who waged war for the restoration of the 
Bourbons, and who would still maintain the “ right divine of kings 
to govern wrong.” When sovereigns are deposed by the common 
consent of those over whom they rule, to make room for more 
worthy successors, we have no objection to such a mode of pro- 
moting good government, and rooting out bad: but when a prince, 
ruling in his own country, voluntarily resigns his power into the 
hands of supposed friends, on the faith of their solemn assurances 
of support and protection, we cannot sufficiently express our ab- 
horrence of those who would first persuade another to confide in 
their honour, and then abandon him and his descendants in the 
hour of need 
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VARIETIES IN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 


Experience has furnished us with abundant opportunities of observing the 
pleasure with which those of our countrymen, who are separated from their 
native land, witness the rapid progress in varied and useful knowledge, which dis« 
tinguisbes Great Britain from almost every other nation on the globe. This con- 
viction of her superiority in intellectual attainments is a source of pleasure that 
tends to increase our interest in her political advancement; and, if ‘* knowledge 
is power,” it may safely be added that its wide dissemination is the best security 
of freedom, As we have reason, from peculiar local considerations, to believe 
that our pages will be read ‘at the uttermost corners of the earth,” and that, 
tov, with the avidity peculiar to men in exile from their native land, we shall make 
it a distinguishing feature of our labours to give, in this department of our 
Journal, a compendium of all the most curious and interesting facts that we may 
be able to glean from every source, and which would not otherwise be likely to 
meet the eye of our friends abroad, In the same department we shall also 


include, however, much that will be new and interesting to our readers at home, 
particularly notives of valuable discoveries in every quarter of the globe, and 
more especially all that can illustrate the natural history, literature, and actuaF 
condition of India and the Colonies, between which and their parent, England, 
we shall thus establish a reciprocal communication of knowledge, that cannot faif 


to be productive of information and pleasure to the inhabitants of each, 


The Elephant.—The second number of 
Schlegel’s Indische Bibliothek, published 
at Vienna, contains an article on the 
History of the Elephant, in which the 
learned author has brought together all 
the notions by means of which it was 
possible to illustrate and complete not 
only the natural, but also what may be 
called the mythological, civil, and mi- 
litary history of this stupendous animal. 

Researches in Java.—Dr. Van Hassett, a 
Dutch physician, who is at present en- 
gaged in researches into the natural his- 
tory of Java, has discovered numerous 
species of the genus Cyprinus, L, in the 
rivers of that country ; comprising many 
new ones, most of which appear to form 
new genera, The species differ altogether 
from each other, according to the eleva- 
tion at which they are found ; and those 
of the mountains are quite distinct from 
such as are discovered in the neigh- 
hbourhood of Batavia. He proposes to 
determine, by the observation of the 
po conjointly with the measure of 
elevation, the height to which each spe- 
cies extends in the river. Jn one of 
his letters he speaks of the trouble he 
experienced in procuring th > ieast as- 
sistance from the Javane-¢, and of the 
consequent difficulties which impede his 
inquiries. They are by no means in- 
different to profit; but if what they are 
requested to assist in appears to re- 
quire any exertions, the pain imme- 
diately strikes them, while the profit 
is seen only in the distance. The only 
means to obtain their service is to apply 
to their princes. A man, who cannot 
be prevailed on by the offer of ten ducats, 


will hasten without the slightest hesita~ 
tion to obey the orders of his sovereign. 

Plantsof Nepat.—A paper by Mr.D. Dong 
containing descriptions of nine new spe- 
cies of Carex from the mountains of Ne~ 
pal, was read atthe meeting of the Linne~ 
an Society on Dec. 2. The forms are said’ 
to approach nearly to the European type. 

Flera of Martinique—Sieber has pub- 
lished in the Isis, a Catalogue and Cor~’ 
rections of his Herbarium Flore Marti- 
nicensis ; which will be found of gredt 
service to the possessors of that work. 
It contains the corrections as far as 
No. 398. 

Barberry of the Nellygerry Mowntains 
M. Leschenault de la Tour has broucht 
from the above Habitat, specimens of a 
new species of Barberry (Barberis tine- 
toria) , which is ¢apable hg applied 
with advantage to the arts. The shrub 
is about six or seven feet high, but it 
sometimes attains the height of twenty 
feet. The bark and wood, which are of 
a deep yellow, have been analyzed by 
Vanguelia, and found to furnish a very 
brilliant and perfect yellow, which is 
permanent on silk, but is easily washed 
out from cotton or wool. 

New Species of Wheat in Chinese Mongo4 
lia.—M. Ant. de Salvatori, a clerk in the 
office of the Russian Minister of Fi- 
nance, has given in the Biblioteca Ita- 
liana, an account of three new varieties 
of wheat, bou#ht by a Cossack officer 
on the frontiers of China, and which: 
have been cultivated at Semipalatinsk 
since 1911. ‘They have been named 
Triticum #stivum Fertile, T. Zstivuie 
Calmuccianum, and T, Zstivum Au- 
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brum Bactrianum. Of these the first 
appears to be most advantageous, having 
produced, aceording to the author, se- 
venty for one ; it has also the advan- 

of yielding an excellent flour for the 
fabrication of all sorts of pastry; but 
for bread a mixture of it with one of the 
other sorts is preferred, It has been 
remarked that continued cultivation in 
the same ground causes it to degene- 
rate, but that it preserved all its pro- 
perties if raised alternately with the 
other two varieties. They are culti- 
vated in Mongolia between the latitudes 
of forty-two and fifty degrees. 

‘Phrenology.—A very interesting me~ 
moir was read to the Phrenological So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, communicated by 
Dr. Patterson of Calcutta, with a dona- 
tidn of twelve Hindoo skulls. In human 
heads, which are not diseased, it was 
stated, the size of the head indicates 
power of character. The Hindoo head 
is to the European about as two to three, 
or as the head of a boy of fifteen to that 
of a man of thirty. 

Granite Obelisk at Seringapatam.—A let- 
tér from Colonel Wilks, contained in 
the second-part of the ninth vol. of the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, gives a detailed account of 
the erection, at Seringapatam, of an 
obelisk of granite of a single piece, sixty 
feet high, by native workmen alone, 
without aid or instruction from Euro- 
peans. The following is the manner in 
which this immense mass of granite, 
whose — length was eighty-four 
feet, and the thickness of which at it 
base is six feet, was detached. A groove 
oftwoinches in breadth and depth having 

en made in a straight line, a great 
mumber of workmen were distributed 
along it, and each of them struck upon 

hisels ‘laced in the groove, beginning 
atone of the extremities, and continuing 
progressively to the other; forming in 
the stone a fissure commencing equally 
atone extremity and advancing by de- 
grees towards the opposite. The trans- 
port of the obelisk was effected by 
means of a sort of wooden carriage, 
drawn by about six hundred men. Pieces 
of'wood were placed on the ground to 
facilitate its motion. At a sliort distance 
from ‘the place from which it was re- 
moved, an explosion detached a portion 
of the stone, which diminished its 
Jength. This h is not certainly 
pr tag me ilks — it to be 
Bitty feet, but every other person who 
has seen it, reckons it to be at least se- 
venty feet. In order to raive the obelisk 
it ‘was first t into a horizontal 


Position, so that the base might approach 





the upper surface of the pedestal, on 
which it was to be eo oben The op- 
posite extremity was then raised by de- 
grees, by means of levers inserted under 
the body of thé obelisk, and it -was~sup- 


ported in its more and more inclined: 


position by a mass of earth built up be- 
tween walls. When its inclination be- 
came very considerable, this mass was 
prolonged by a wooden frame, and ulti- 
mately, a scaffolding of wood having 
been constructed on the other three 
sides of the pedestal, it was placed in 
the desired position by means of ropes. 
The workmen assured themselves of 
the level of the place, into which the 
obelisk was received, by pouring into it 
a small quantity of water. 

We have been the more particular in 
our description of the methods employed 
on this occasion, as it evinces the im- 
mense results which may be derived 
from unremitted perseverance, even 
when unassisted by the combined ex- 
ertion of the mechanical powers which 
Science has placed at our disposal. In 
comparison with this stupendous monu- 
ment of Indian industry, the Druidical 
monuments of England, which we have 
hitherto looked upon with amazement, 
sink into pigmies. 

Heights of the Himalaya Mountains.— 
The persevering talent which has been 
applied to the discovery of this interesting 
subject by Captain Hodgson and Lieu~ 
tenant Herbert, has led to the following 
results : 





Height above the 
sea in English feet 


Uchalaru..... Wreewtite lr . 21,884 
Kedar Kanta L............. 19,352 
Do. H. left peak .. 20,356 
middle peak 20,508 

Qs. 21,787 


Do. 

Sur Kanda G. .........+. 20,144 
Do. Piss ccctccces 25,925 
Do. A. No. 2....... 25,589 

Chur Raldeng.............. 21,251 

Chandra Badani D. ........ 22,912 

The snowy peaks of several of these 

mountains may be seen in clear weather 
at the distance of more than one hun- 
dred and fifty miles; and they have 
thus been employed for the verification 
of that theory of ascertaining altitudes 
which depends upon the distance at 
which they become first visible. 

Expedition of Hi Founder of the 

Mongolian Dynasty in Persia, through Tar- 
tary.—A very interesting memoir on this 
suet, by M. Abel Ramusat, is inserted 
in the Journal de la Soeieté Asiatique, 
lleme Cahier. It refers principally to 
his researches into the situation of the 
city of Kara-Koroum, which are to ap- 
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pear in the seventh volume of the Mé- 
moires de la Academie des Inscriptions, 
and is translated from the Chinese of 
Sou-heung-kian-lou. The expedition 
of Houlagou took place in 1252. 

Coasts of New Holland.—Captain King, 
R.N., son of a former governor of New 
South Wales, has just returned to Eng- 
land, after an absence of six years. The 
ogee object of his voyage was to ex- 
= sae in detail the northern coasts of 
New Holland, and to make those scien- 
tific researches which attach to a voyage 
of discovery. As Captain King is well 
known for his zeal and love of science, 
he has no doubt paid the greatest atten- 
tion to the labours which formed the 
object of his mission ; we are, therefore, 
justified in announcing that an ample 
meed of fame will be the fruit of his 
voyage, which will be speedily published 
by order of the Admiralty. Thus the 
delineation of the coasts of New Hol- 
Jand, the first attempts at which may be 
traced up to the year 1616; and which 
has been successively improved by the 
labours of Cook, Vancouver, D’Entre- 
casteaux, Flinders and Baudin, will be 
completely finished. Itis probable that 
the attention of future travellers will be 
directed to the interior of this vast re- 
gion. We are already much indebted 
to the activity and intelligence of Mr. 
Oxley : his zeal for science will surely 
urge him to undertake new enterprises, 
which cannot but be seconded by the 
powerful encouragement of Sir Thomas 
Brisbane, a distinguished friend of sci- 
ence, and the present governor of that 
colony. 

Atlas of the Pacific Ocean.—The first 
volume of the Bulletin de la Societé de 
Géographie, contains a letter from Ad- 
miral Krusenstern to M. Malte-Brun, 
in which that celebrated navigator in- 
forms the society that he has just com- 
pleted his important hydrographic work 
on the Pacific Ocean. This long-ex- 
pected Atlas will consist of thirty-four 
maps, specified in a list, and of a series 
of critical discussions on each of them : 
in which the fullest detail is given of 
all that is known and determined by 
skilful navigators, and of what still re- 
mains undetermined. It is published 
at the expense of the Russian Govern- 
ment, aud in the Russian language ; 
and M. de Krusenstern announces that 
he is engaged in translating the Mé- 
moires iuto French, aud that as soon as 
he shall be assured of the sale of one 
hundred copies to cover a part of the ex- 
pense of engraving and printing, he will 
set the engravers to work on a French 
translation of the maps, In a subse- 

Orient, Herald, Vol, 1, 
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quent letter read at the sitting of the 
6th of June, M. de Krusenstern an- 
nounces that his Atlas of the South Sea 
is aboutto be published in French, at the 
expense of the Russian Government; 
and also that the Emperor of Russia has 
appointed M. Von Kotzebue to the com- 
mand of a voyage of discovery about to 
proceed to the South Sea. 

Projected Travels in Thibet—M. Dubois 
de Beaucherne has announced to the 
Societé de Géographie of Paris, his in- 
tention of travelling in the interior of 
Thibet, and his desire of receiving from 
them instructions concerning the objects 
of his journey. We have no doubt thas 
our countrymen in India will give to 
this zealous traveller a proof of that 
hospitality and love of science, which 
they so eminently cultivate, by facili- 
tating, as far as lies in their power, the 
execution of his arduous undertaking. 

Map of Bugdad, &e.—The Societé de 
Géograpbie have received from M. 
Rousseau, French Consul at Bagdad, a 
manuscript map of the Pashalics of 
Bagdad, Orfa, and Aleppo, which the 
Society have determined on publishing, 

Philology of the East.-—Professor Rask, 
of the University of Copenhagen, has 
recently returned from a journey through 
various parts of Asia, which he under- 
took six years ago, chiefly with the 
intention of analysing the languages of 
the East. He made numerous excur- 
sions from Tiflis into Persia, passed 
from Bassora to Calcutta, and after- 
wards traversed Hindostan in various 
directions, He has brought back with 
him numerous manuscripts in Sanscrit, 
Zend, Bengali, and Persian ; among 
which are four copies of the Zendavesta, 
very different from that translated by 
Anquetil. His researches in the Bali 
writing, as well as in the cuneiform 
writing of Babylon and Persepolis, must 
be extremely interesting, and we anti- 
cipate much instruction from the pub- 
lication of his travels. 

Survey of Eastern Africa.—The Leven 
and the Cockburn tender left Simon’s 
Bay, Cape of Good Hope, early in Sep- 
tember, and arrived at Algoa Bay in 
the middle of the mouth, sailed again 
in three days, aud reached Delagoa 
Bay at the end of the month, when 
they were joined by the Barracouta, 
which had been left behind at the Cape. 
Boats were manned to explore English 
River, the most considerable of three 
which fall into Delagoa Bay. While 
engaged in this service one of the boats 
was attacked and nearly destroyed by a 
hippopotamus ; the crew, however, suc- 

ceeded in seaching the shore without 
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Joss, and the whole party encamped for 
the night. About midnight a fierce at- 
tack was made on them by a body of 
nearly 200 natives, who were however 
soon repulsed, and the only casualty 
was one of the Leven’s men being 
wounded. After an absence of ten days 
the boats returned to the ships, where a 
deadly fever soon began to prevail, 
which in a short time swept off 37 of 
the crews of the three ships, among 
whom were Capt. Lechmere and many 
other valuable officers. As soon as the 
fever showed itself, Captain Owen sailed 
for Madagascar, and by the time he 
reached St. Mary’s the contagion had 
ceased. Preparations were making, at 
the departure of the latter, for re- 
newing the survey, and, as the un- 
healthy season was passed, hopes of 
better success were entertained. By 
subsequent arrivals we learn that these 
vessels would be ready to resume thei! 
voyage in the first week in June, Cap 
tain Owen undertaking an accurate 
survey of Algoa Bay, (which is very 
much wanted, as there is a shoal that 
breaks dreadfully in bad weather, and 
has never been laid down in any of the 
charts extant of that coast,) and after 
wards proceeding to Delagoa Bay, to 
complete the former surveys. The Bar 
racouta will most likely leave Captain 
Owen at Delagoa, and proceed to the 
mouth of the great river Zambeze, 
which falls into the ocean in the Mozam 
bique Channel there; where Captain 
Vidal, and Mr. Forbes the botanist, 
with one boy as a servant, will embark 
in a canoe or other conveyance, and 
proceed up to Senna, intending to pene 
trate thence into the heart of Eastern 
Africa; and, if circumstances are fa- 


vourable, make their way to the city of 


Lattakoo, where there is a station of 
Missionaries. 

Discoveries along the Red Sea.—James 
Burton, jun. esq., who has been for 
some time employed by the Pasha of 
Egypt in a geological examination of 
that Prince’s dominions, has made some 
interesting discoveries in the Eastern 
Desert of the Nile, and along the coast 
of the Red Sea, a tract of country 
hitherto unexplored by Europeans. In 
the Eastern Desert, and in the parallel 
of Assiout, is Gebel Dokhan, a moun- 
tain, the name of which in Arabic sig- 
nifies Smoke mountain, As the names 
of natural objects are every where apt 
to be derived from some distinctive cha - 
racter, it occurred to Mr. Burton that 
forges or smelting works might have 
been once established there; with a 
view to determine this question he 
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proceeded to the place, and though he 
did not find a mineral lode, he soon saw 
enough to convince him that there had 
been a mine in the neighbourhood, At 
Belet Kebye, a ruinous village, situate 
in a valley on the south side of the 
mountain, he found a circular shaft; 
twenty feet in diameter; the walls having 
fallen in, its original depth is uncertain ; 
its present depth is sixty feet. At the 
edge of tis shaft are long inclined 
troughs, stuccoed on both sides, and 
constructed too nicely and expensively 
to have been intended as drinking places 
for cattle; they have apertures at one 
end for the escape of water, and agree 
with troughs which Dioscorides de- 
scribes as being used in washing and 
sorting the ores, except in being made 
of wood instead of stone. His con- 
jecture of a mine having been for- 
merly worked here was confirmed by 
a beautiful little lonic temple in the 
same village, dedicated by Marcus Ul- 
pius Chresimus, superintendent of the 
mines under Procoluanus, to Se- 
rapis, for the safety and eternal vic- 
tory of Cesar and of all his house. 
A still more interesting feature of this 
mountain remains to be described.— 
Gebel Dokhan is zigzagged to the top 
by expensively constructed roads and 
pathways, which branch off to large 
quarries of the antique red porphyry, 
large blocks of which are lying about 
roughly chiselled, squared, and on sup- 
ports marked with enchorial characters, 
and numbered. Where there was a na- 
tural crack in the stone, the holes drilled 
by the workmen generally follow its 
direction, and in one instance small 
stones have been rammed into a fissure 
of this kind, by way of a wedge. There 
are also to be seen here, unfinished sar- 
cophagi and vases, columns of large 
diameter, a vast number of ruinous 
huts, and’ remains of forges. On the 
only road which leads into this val- 
ley, and at the distance of about four 
miles to the north of Belet Kebye, is 
a large dilapidated structure, called Derr 
Amiassar. The prefix Derr implies that 
it was a monastery; but though this 
building may at one period have been 
inhabited by monks, Mr. Burton is of 
opinion that it was originally intended 
either as a barrack for troops, or as 
the residence of the superintendent 
of the adjacent mines and quarries, 
particularly as there is no natural sup- 
ply of water in the neighbourhood, 
and government alone would go to 
the expense of constructing an arti- 
ficial one. He also remarks that most 
of the convents about Wadi Halfa, are 

















Considerably to the south of this, about 
the parallel of Ekmim, and about half- 
way between the Nile and the sea, Mr, 
Burton has discovered another Roman 
station hitherto unnoticed, which is now 
called Fiteiry; from the inscriptions 
there it would appear that its ancient 
name was Mons Claudiapus. Among 
other ruins are the columns of a large 
temple of gray granite ; and Mr. Burton 
has collected a great number of inscrip- 
tions on this spot. The quarries in 
the neighbourhood furnish a peculiar 
kind of gneiss not unfrequent at Rome. 
The quarries of yerd antique, between 
Gheuné and Cosseir, have also supplied 
him with a vast number of inscriptions, 
which are rendered interesting, and 
may probably become very useful, from 
the intermixture of Greek with hiero 
glyphies. 

Mortality of Fowls on Ship-hoard.—The 
usual sickly state of the poultry taken 
to sea for cabin provisions, has been dis- 
covered, by experience, tu arise from 
the neglect of providing the coops and 
troughs of the fowls with sharp sand, 
or, what is better, coarsely pounded 
flint or gravel stones, out of which the 
birds will be found to select and swal- 
low the most sharp and angular parti- 
cles, as necessary towards the trituration 
of the food in their maws. 

Madagascur.—M. Gaubert, the natu- 
ralist, who had been sent at the expense 
of the Baron de Ferussac, to whom 
science is so deeply indebted, to accom- 
pany the expedition fitted out two years 
since by the French Government to ex- 
plore Madagascar, had for some time 
been thought to have fallen a victim to 
the diseases which have been so fatal 
to-the new colony; this anxiety of his 
friends, however, has at length been 
happily removed by the arrival of a 
letter from him, accompanying a pack- 
age containing a part of the shells of 
that island and of the seas which sur. 
round it. We may therefore expect, 
through this medium, to obtain much 
valuable information on the products of 
this important island, which are so 
varied and so little known. 

State of the Brain.— The brain of 
human and other subjects has engaged 
much of the attention of Sir Everard 
Home, of London ; and, in his recent 
work on Comparative Anatomy, he ad- 
vances the novel doctrine that, during 
life and the healthy functions, of the 
brain, the same exists in a gelatinous 
or jelly-like state, which, on the ex- 
tinction of life, is quickly changed, by 
a sort of coagulation, imto the state 


on the site of Roman towns or stations. 
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which hitherto has been considered its 
proper one. 

Survey of the Coasts of Syria and Egypt; 
in the reign of Henry the Fifth —A Report 
on the subject of this curious MS, Sur- 
vey, which was ordered by Henry V. 
perparatory, as that monarch declared 
on his death-bed, to his attempting an 
expedition for the deliverance of Jeru- 
salem from the Infidels, bas recently 
been read before the Royal Society of 
Literature, in London. The whole details 
of this valuable paper tend to confirm the 
highest opinions entertained of the fore- 
sight, prudence, and talents of the con+ 
queror of Agincourt. His preparations 
seem to have heen matured im every 
point of view ; and the dictum oe Hume, 


on this part lar subject, is unques~ 
tionably overthrown by the present 
paper. 

Gunpowder decomposed.— Mr. Marsh, of 


Woolwict , bas discovered that the sureé 
fs len bullets, which had long 
been in cartridges and in Shrapnel! shellsy 
mcontact wit rneart »gunpow ler, had 
beenacted upon by the latter, and part of 
the lead converted intoa hard and brittle 
substance. 
Solima Nation.—Captain Laing, of the 

Royal African Colonial regiment, has 

returned to Sierra Leone, after a resi- 
dence of some months in the Solima 
territory, to which he proceeded on an 
invitation of the King. The country, 
then visited for the first time by an 
European, possesses a peculiar reogrra= 
phical interest, as the source of the 
mysterious Niger. The imformation 
obtained by Captain Laing is likely to 
prove both important and interesting, 
is the Solima are a numerous and pow- 
erful nation of the interior, of which 
scarcely more than the namewas known 
until three years ago, when an army of 
10,000 men appeared in the Mandingo 
country, to terminate a dispute hetween 
two chiefs of that nation, the weaker of 
whom had appealed to the King of 
Solima. The elevation, and the l|ati- 

tude and longitude of the hill of Soma, 
whence the Niger has its origin, have, 

we understand, been ascertained. Capt. 

Laing is also of opinion that no mates 

rial difficulty would be experienced in 

the route from Sierra Leone, through 

Sankara, to the Niger at Nafi. Hie 
journal is expected to be very-soon be- 

fore the public. 

Destruction of Cockroaches.—This is said 
to be effected by strewing bits of the 
roots of black hellebore, veratum virce, 
on the fluors of raoms or places infested 
by them; they eat this root with eager- 
ness, and are poisoned thereby, 
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Mission to the Interivr of Africa.—Intel- 
ligence has been received from Tripoli 
that Dr. Oudenoy, Major Denham, and 
Lieutenant Clapperton, who left Lon- 
don in 1421, arrived at Bournou in Fe- 
bruary last, and were well received by 
the Sultan. Dr. Qudenoy is to remain 
there as Vice-Consul, and the other two 
gentlemen are to pursue their inquiries 
as to the course of the Niger. From 
authorities given by Mr. Brown and Dr. 
Seetzen, the position of Bournou is pretty 
well ascertained. It is described as a 
large city ona wide river, and lies about 
1000 miles direct distance from Tripoli 
(whence the travellers started), nearly 
as far from Cairo, and 400 miles from 
the Niger, as laid down in our maps. 
More than two-thirds of the journey is 
therefore already performed, and the 
protection of the Sultan of Bournou 
will. probably render the accomplish- 
mentof what remains a matter of little 
difficuity. {It is something new in the 
annals of diplomacy, that a British 
Envoy should be stationed in the heart 
of the African Continent, and that in 
that remote situation, among tribes of 
barbarians, he should find the name of 
his country a protection. Al] the par- 
ties were then in good health and spirits, 
though they had all, at times, suffered 
severely from the rigours of the cli- 
mate, Their route has been over dreary 
deserts, of fifteen or sixteen days jour- 
ney in length ; but their undiminished 
zeal and ardour in the service, augur 
well of their ultimate success. The 
fatigue and privations they have suf- 
fered have been extremely great. 

Barometer,—The rise and fall of the 
barometer has lately been ascribed, by 
Professor Meinecke, of Halle, but with:- 
out probability we are inclined to think, 
in a privcipal degree, to an alternate 
absorption and giving out of air, by tlie 
porous strata of the globe. 

Climate of the Canaries. —M. de Bich, 
im a paper on the temperature of the 
Canaries, states the medium of the 
coldest month in the year (January) at 
4°, and that of the hottest (August) 
at 790. The first of these temperatures 
is equal to the medium of that of the 
most southern parts of Italy. 

Inequality of the Surface of the Gulf of 

fexico.—From careful barometrical ob- 
servations, made by M. M. de Jonnés, 
compared with those of Humboldt and 
of Fleurieu de Bellevue, the following 
extraordinary results have been de- 
duced: Ist. That the surface of the 
ocean is 2 yards higher on the western 
coast of Martinique than on the north- 
ern side of Guadaloupe ; 2d, That it is 


12 yards higher there than in the port 
of Havannah; 3d. That it is rather 
Jess elevated there than on the western 
coasts of Mexico; 4th. That it is there 
nearly 6 yards lower than the surface 
of the equatorial Pacific Ocean; and, 
5th. That it is there 21 yards higher 
than the level of the sea at Rochelle. 
Can these really be facts? They will 
at least excite the attention of those 
conversant in such subjects, either to 
confirm or to destroy them. 

Progress of Knowledge in St. Domingo.— 
In the earlier part of the last year, there 
was established at Port-au-Prince an 
academy, in which are taught all 
branches of medicine, jurisprudence, 
literature, the principles of astronomy, 
&c. This establishment is under the 
direction of Dr. Fournier-Pascay, a 
learned physician, well known in France 
by his contributions to the ** Diction- 
naire des Sciences Medicales.” 

French Scientific Mission to the West 
Indies —M. Leschinault de la Tour, who 
so successfully executed an astronomic 
and scientific mission to India, between 
the years 1616 and 1922, has been ap- 
pointed by the French Government to @ 
mission of the same nature in the West 
Indies and different parts of continental 
America. ‘the principal object of his 
labours will be the amelioration of the 
agricultute of the French colonies ; but 
they will also be directed to whatever 
may contribute to the progress of natu- 
ral history and science in general. 

Education.—\t appears from the Eigh- 
teenth Report of the British and Foreign 
School Society, read at the General 
Meeting on May 12, 1823, that although 
under the restored despotism of Fer- 
dinand, the cause of edacation is for a 
time, at least, Jost in Spain, it is yet 
makiag considerable progress in the ci- 
devant Spanish possessions in South 
America. A school has been opened at 
Monte Video, and another at Santa Fé, 
containing 600 scholars. At Lima also 
a School Society has been formed, under 
the express patronage and direction of 
the Government. Thus do Liberty and 
Knowledge, Despotism and Ignorance, 
walk hand in hand. 

French Colonies.—The following is a 
summary of the statistical accounts on 
this subject, published by authority. 
The total population of the Colonies, in 
which it is to be obsérved that Hayti (!) 
is enumerated, js stated at 435,600 ; and 
the detail is as follows: East ov gg voi 
sessions, 50,000; Africa, 92,000; West 
Indies, 654,000 ; North América, 2,100 ; 
South America, 33,500, 
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LITERARY RETROSPECT. 


Ir was intended to have given in our first Number a Retrospective Review of 
the principal Works on India and the Colonies that had appeared during the past 
year, with a copious List of all the Publications of interest, in any way bearing on 
subjects suited to our pages. The great pressure of other matter rendered it im~- 
possible to fulfil that intention then ; but we take occasion to introduce this Lite- 
rary Retrospect in our present Number; and, as we know that this department 
of our labours will be generally acceptable to our readers abroad, we shall follow 
it up as frequently as materials may present themselves for observation. 


Sketch of the History and Influence 
of the Press in British India: contain- 
ing Remarks on the Effects of a Free 
Press, on Subsidiary Alliances, on the 
Delays of Office, on Superstition, on 
the Administration of Justice, on 
Flogging, and on Agriculture ; also, on 
the Dangers of a Free Press, and the 
Licentiousness of a Censorship. By 
Leicester Stanhope. 8vo. 

When we behold the son of a nobleman sepa- 

rating himself from the thousand captivating 
nothingnesses with which the sphere he moves 
in is surrounded, and yielding to the. contem- 
plation of objects calculated to refine the inte]- 
lect and enlarge the heart, we cannot but re- 
joice, though we confess that a regret mingles 
with our congratulation, a regret occasioned by 
the exceeding rarity of such an occurrence. 
The volume before us is evidently the produc- 
tion of a man of clear comprehension and ex- 
tended views ; and the author, who seems fully 
aware that he has to contend with prejudices 
strengthened by antiquity, and to argue ina 
great measure with those who tremble at the 
idea of the slightest innovation on established 
forms, takes especial care to draw no conclusion 
without submitting a full portion of argument 
to the consideration of the reader in the first 
instance. To those whose minds are unbiassed, 
and whose opinions are not fettered by that 
bane of society, prejudice, we recommend an 
attentive perusal of this book, fally assured 
that it throws much light on that topic of so 
much interest, “ the Liberty of the Press in 
India,” and that it is eminently calculated, 
from the tone in which it is written, to carry 
conviction to the minds of those who are open 
to it, and to dispel the doubts engendered by 
error, and fostered by narrowness of compre- 
hension. 

Asia Polyglotta, by Julius Klaproth, 
(in German.) | 4to, pp. xvi. and 344, 
with a folio vol. of Maps and Tables. 

The object of this work is the “ classification 
of the population of the whole of Asia in fami- 
lies;” and in the pursuit of this object the 
learned author has taken as his guide the vo- 
cabularies which occupy the folio golume. He 
divides, according to the resemblances and the 
modifications of their Janguages, thé population 





of Asia into the following 24 families :—1. Indo- 
Germans ; 2. Shemites; 3. Georgians; 4. Can- 
casians; 5. Samoiedes; 6. Yeniseans; 7. Fins ; 
8. Turks; ©. Mongols; 10. Tangauses; 1. 
Kuriles; 12. Youkagairs; 13. Koriacks; 14. 
Kamtschadales ; 15. Polar Nations; 16. Japa- 
nese; 17. Coreans; 18. Thibetians; 19. Chi- 
nese; 20. Annamese; 21. Siamese; 22. Ava- 
nese; 23. Peguans; 24. Malays. The work 
contains copious geographical and historical 
details on all the families and the tribes of 
which they are composed, the greater part of 
which is new, and the whole positiveand clear, 
In the. Preface M. Klaproth establishes the 
thesis of community of tongues, and then dis- 
tinguishes the relations of languages into Uni- 
versal Relation arid Family Relation. In ad- 
dition to this, we have a Criticism on the Asiatic 
Historians, a Chronicle of the Delage and other 
great Inundations, the Life of Buddha, and 4 
Universal Alphabet, rendering the work alto- 
gether highly interesting to the student of Ori- 
ental literatare. 


A Memoir of Central India, includin, 
Malwa and adjoining Provinces; wit 
the History, and copious Mlustrations 
of the past and present Condition of 
that Country. By Major-General Sir 
John Malcolm, G.C,B. K.L.S. 4to. 
2 vols. 

Placed, in 1818, at the head of the govern- 
ment of the Central Departments of India, Sir 
John Malcolm immediately instituted an exten- 
sive series of inquiries into the history, the go- 
vernment, the manners, and the actual con- 
dition of the several nations intrusted to his 
charge. The results of this inquiry, which 
continued for four years, were condensed into a 
Report of Central India, which was printed at 
Caleutta by order of the Government. Bnt as 
this contained some imperfections, occasioned 
by the hurry in which it was prepared, during 
ill health, and amidst other duties ; and as co- 
pious extracts from it had been inserted in 
various journals, he solicited permission of the 
Court of Directors to publish it in an amended 
form. Such is the history of the “ Memoir of 
Central India,” a publication which, while it 
réflects the highest honour on its distinguished 
author, is calculated to confer inestimable be - 
hefit on the historian the geographer, aud the 
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philosopher. Such a work cannot be too highly 
characterized ; and much is it to be desired that 
future governors of the various distriets of 
India would devote some portion of the time so 
liberally recompensed by the public, to the imi- 
tation of the brilliant example set before them 
by Sir John Malcolm. 


_ Diary of a Tour through Southern 
India, Egypt, and Palestine, in the 
years 1821-1622. By a Field Officer 
of Cavalry. 8vo. pp. 366. Hatchard 
and Son. 

Ithas seldom happened to us to open a work 
containing move of the absurd than the one 
before us, and it-is much to be regretted that a 
great portion of this arises from the improper 
and ludicrous mixture of what is meant to 
be reverent, with the most trivial occurrences 
of the route. We suppose that the author is 
sincere in his frequent allusions and addresses 
to the Author of all good ; but the style of them 
is so peculiar, and the circumstances with which 
they are placed in opposition, in many in- 
stances, so mean, that they affect us with no 
solemnity. It has indeed een observed by a 
contemporary, that the style is exceedingly 
unlike that of a Field Officer. Had this 
defect been. avoided, the Tour would have 
been deserving of high commendation, as the 
author has passed through many places and 
seenes which have been hitherto but little 
known. It is, however, just to observe, that 
this bad taste is iess observable in that portion 
of the work which refers to India, and which 
may therefore be consulted with some advan- 
tage. 

Letters on the State of Christianity 
in India; in which the Conversion of 
the Hindoos is considered as imprac- 
ticable. By the Abbé J. A. Dubois, 
Missionary in Mysore. 8vo. pp. 222. 
Longman and Co. 

The éxperience of thirty-two years of con- 
fidential and quite unrestrained intercourse 
among the natives of India, of all castes, reli- 
gions, and ranks, have led the author to as- 
sume as impracticable the conversion to Chris- 
tianity of the Hindoos, It is his decided opi- 
nion, that under existing circumstances there is 
no human possibility of converting the Hindoos 
to any sect of Christianity ; and that the trans- 
lation of the Holy Scriptures circulated among 
them, so far from conducing to this end, will, 
on the contrary, increase the prejudices of the 
natives against the Christian religion, and prove 
in many respects detrimental to it. If any of 
the several modes of Christian worship were 
calculated to gain ground in India, he conceives 
the Catholic the least discordant to the preju- 
dices of the natives, from its possessing sacri- 
fices, processions, images, statues, holy water, 
fasts, feasts, prayers for the dead, invocation of 
saints, &c. all of which bear more or less re- 
semblance to those in use among the Hindoos, 





And if, he urges, with all these points of simi- 
larity, the Catholic form of worship has during 
the last sixty years made no proselytes, or but 
a very few; if, having been formerly an object 
of indifference, or at most of contempt, it is at 
present become almost an object of horror; can 
it be reasonably expected that any one of the 
simple Protestant sects will ever flourish 
among them? The contrary has till now been 
the case. The Lutheran missionaries, he as- 
serts, have had no sensible success during more 


than a centory; and respecting the new mis~ 


sionaries of various sects, who have of late 
made their appearance in the country, he as- 
sures us, as faras his information extends, that 
“ notwithstanding the pompous reports made 
by several among them, all their endeavours to 
make converts have till now proved abortive, 
and thattheir successes are only to be seen upon 
paper.” 

The number of converts made by the Abbé 
Dabois in twenty-five years, with the assist~- 
ance of a native missionary, amounts to be- 
tween two and three hundred, of both sexes. 
Of these two-thirds were pariaks, or outcasts, 
and therest were composed of sudras, vagrants, 
and outcasts of several tribes, who, being with- 
out resource, turned Christians, in order to 
form new connexions. He declares, “ with 
shame and confusion, that he does not remem- 
ber any one who may be said to have embraced 
Christianity from conviction, and through quite 
disinterested motives ;”’ and as a proof how 
lightly they prize their faith, he states, that 
when Tippo Sahib seized 60,000 Christians (all 
that could be found in his dominions) in one 
day, and carried them to Seringapatam, not 
one of the whole number refused to Abjure and 
be circumcised; not one of them possessing 
resolution enough to say, “Iam a Christian, 
and I will die rather than renounce my reli- 
gion!” Of his own converts many aposta- 
tized, and relapsed into paganism, finding that 
the Christian religion did not afford them the 
temporal advantages they had looked for in 
embracing it; and he is “ verily ashamed,” 
that the resolution he has taken to declare the 
whole truth on this subject, forces him to make 
“the humiliating avowal, that those who con- 
tinued Christians are the very worst among his 
flock.’’ 

With respect to the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures in India, be conceives that the frequent 
mention of sacrifices of oxen and of calves, the 
objects of so much superstitious reverence 
among the natives, would deter most of them 
from the further perasal of what to their reli- 
gious notions would appear, at least, highly 
indecorous ; and in support of this he cites an 
instence in which, after a discourse on the pa- 
rable of the prodigal son, several Christians 
told him, in very bad humoar, that the mention 
of the fatted calf was highly improper, and 
would have prejudiced any of the natives 
who had happened to be present against the re~ 
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ligion; advising him in future to substitute a 
Zamb instead of the fatted calf. The humble 
situations in life of our Saviour and of his 
apostles, are also a stumbling-block anda stone 
of offence to the pride of caste, which forms so 
distinguishing a feature of the Hindoos; and 
the author received a severe rebuke for men- 
tioning the circumstance when preaching at 
Carricaul. Even in explaining the materials 
of the Lord’s Supper, the author states the ne- 
cessity of avoiding the mention of bread and 
wine, which would prove too revolting to the 
feelings of the Hindoos. He has therefore the 
precaution to say, that the materials of the sa- 
crament are wheaten bread, and the juice of 
the fine fruit called grape. 


The East Indian Calculator; or Ta- 
bles for assisting Computation of Batta, 
Interest, Commission, Rent, Wages, 
&c. in Indian Money, &c. By T. 
Thornton. 

This work, which will be found highly ser- 
viceable to persons visiting India, or connected 
with that country by commerce, contains, in 
addition to very accurate Tables for the pur- 
pose mentioned in the title, several Tables of 
Exchange of the various currencies of India 
into each other and into that of England, and 
of the relative proportions of Indian, Chinese, 
and English weights. In the arrangement of 
these last, the author has availed himself of 
the assistance of Dr. Kelly, and has made use 
of the results obtained by that gentleman from 
the actual comparison of verified standards of 
the Indian weights and measures which had 
been transmitted from India. 


Remarks on the External Commerce 
and Exchanges of Bengal, with Ap- 
pendix of Accounts and Estimate. By 
G. A. Prinsep, Esq. 8vo. 

To attempt an analysis of the remarks of Mr. 
Prinsep would encroach too far upon the limits 
to which we are by necessity confined; and as 
the work will no doubt find its way into the 
hands of all those who are interested in the im- 
portant questions it agitates, we leave the de- 
cision of its merits to their consideration, and 
to that test, which is the surest one, of all 
political speculations, the operation of time. 


The East India Military Calendar ; 
containing the Services of General and 
Field Officers of the Indian Army. By 
the Editor of the Royal Military Ca- 
lendar. 

To assign to distinguished merit that durable 
eed of praise which forms so energetic a sti- 
mulus to the exertions of future generations, is 
among the most pleasing pati of a 
writer; and the author of the volume before us 
has conferred a material benefit on the fature 
historians of India, by colleeting for their use 
a series of biographical sketches of the most 
celebrated military characters of that country, 
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connected with our era. Among the names thus 
distinguished, are those of Sir Henry Cosby, 
Sir Henry White, General Mackay, Sir John 
Malcolm, Colonel Fitzpatrick, Sir David Och« 
terlony, &e. We regret that the author has 
not inserted notices of the officers of the earlier 
times of the British dominion in India; but 
these he has probably omitted, lest he should 
be considered as encroaching on the province 
of the historian. Much trifling and compara. 
tively unimportant matter is too frequently 
introduced into personal histories; but what. 
ever may be the defects of the volume before 
us, we anticipate for its author the gratitade of 
the army at large, and of the Indian portion of 
it more particularly. 


Fifteen Years in India; or Sketches 
of a Soldier’s Life: being an Attem 
to describe Persons and Things in 
various Parts of Hindostan. From the 
Journal of an Officer in his Majesty’s 
Service. Second edit. 8vo. 

Desirous of avoiding the tediousness which 
frequently attends a barren description of a 
distant country, the author of this work has 
endeavoured to render his sketches amusing to 
the English reader, by embodying into them 
the personal narrative of three fictitious cha- 
racters, In this attempt he has in many in 
stances succeeded extremely well; and by 
thus blending information with amusement, he 
has produced a work which appears to be be- 
coming deservedly popular. 


Transactions of the Linnean Society 
of London, vol. xiv. parti. London’: 
Ato. 

Several important papers, of considerable 
interest to the naturalist of India, will be nos 
ticed at the earliest opportanity. We confine 
our present mention to the single observation 
that this part is fully worthy of the Society 
from which it emanates, and will detract no- 
thing from the high estimation in which its 
labours are so deservedly held. 


Zoological Researches in the Island 
of Java, &c. &c. with Figures of Native 
Quadrupeds and Birds. By Thomas 
Horsfield, M.D, F.L.S. Nos. 1 to 7, 
4to, 

It would be impossible in this hasty retro- 
spect to do justice to the views of this pro- 
found Zoologist. We must, therefore, postpone 
to some future opportunity, a review of this 
important work. 


Observations sur quelques-uns des 
Mineraux, &c. Observations on some 
of the Minerals, as well of Ceylon as 
of the Coast of Coromandel, brought 
home by M. Leschenault de la Tour. 
By Le Comte de Bournon. 4to. pp. 35, 
Paris. 

This work contains additional observations 
to those already published by the same author 
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n the Philosophical Transactions. A stratum 
of that valuable mineral, the moon-stone, en- 
closed in a graphic felspar in large masses, at 
afew leagues distance from Candy is particu- 
larly noticed. Descriptions are also given of 
two new substances: Candite, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Candy, is of a black and vitreous 
appearance, like that of gadolinite ; and Bom- 
bite, which is found near Bombay, nearly re- 
sembles the lydian stone. 

Memnon’s Dreiklang, &c. (the triple 
song of Memnon.) By Von Hanmer. 


The detail of manners, of ordinary life, or of 
religious observances, is apt to become tedious 
to the general reader, when laid before him in 
an abstract form; but when connected in a se- 
ries with the history of Beings for whom he is 
made to feel an interest, the information thus 
imparted becomes fixed in his mind, and leaves 
behind it a permanent and pleasing impression. 
With this view, the author of the triple song of 
Memnon, who is so highly distinguished for his 
intimate acquaintance with the customs and 
literature of the east, has published the three 
dramatic pieces comprised in the volume cited 
above. The first of these is an Indian pastoral, 
entitled Deyajani; the second, which he calls 
Anahid, is a Persian opera; and the third, 
Sophy, is a Turkish comedy, The first of these 
is of course the most interesting to us, and we 
fecommend it strongly, as exhibiting in the 
most attractive and instructing form, 4 splendid 
picture of the East, particularly with respect to 
the doctrines of the Brahmins, and the rites of 
a nuptial celebration, 


Heera, the Maid of the Deccan, a 
Poem in Five Cantos, By the Author 
of ** Satires on India,” &c. Calcutta. 

The story of this pleasing poem is taken 
from the history of the Deccan, by Ferishta, 
translated by Scott. It is well managed, and 
reflects considerable credit on the author. 


Transactions of the Literary Society 
of Bombay, vol. iii. 

The importance of many of the articles in this 
excellent volume is such that we may not ven- 
ture to touch on it in the brief manner to which 
we should be now restrained. We purpose 
shortly to return to it, and to endeavour at im- 
parting to our readers some portion of the in- 
formation which we have derived from its 
perusal. 

Journal of a Ten Months’ Residence 
in New Zealand. By Richard A. Cruise, 
esq. Captain in the 64th Regiment of 
Foot, 8vo. pp. 321. 

This unpretending little volame will be found 
to contain much new and interesting informa- 
tion concerning the character, manners, and 
customs of the savages of New Zealand. The 
author had, from the length of his residence 
among them, opportunities of observation 
which had not fallen to te lot of any previous 





traveller, and he has shown that those oppor- 
tunities were not neglected by him. 


A Narrative of a Voyage round the 
World, in the Uranie and Physici- 
enne Corvettes, commanded by Capt. 
Freycinet. By J. Arago, 4to. with 26 
plates. 

The letters of M”. Arago, who was dranghts- 
man to the expedition under Captain Freycinet, 
which left Toulon in Sept. 1817, are well 
adapted to convey, in a popular form, much in- 
formation on the subject of the voyage. The 
account of the Malays, in the isles of Timor is 
interesting; as is also the description of the 
savages of the islands of Rawach and Waigooe, 
on the coast of New Guinea, Short in person 
and ill-formed, stupid in countenance, and re- 
pulsive in manners; fishing is described to be 
their sole means of subsistence, and in this they 
exhibit great dexterity, descrying their prey at 
a considerable distance in the water, and 
striking it with a bamboo lance. Their canoes 
and habitations are equally rude; and their 
cookery is no less so. A pleasing transition is 
made from the disgusting natives of these 
islands to the amiable and inoffensive inhabi- 
tants of the Carolinas ; whose skill and hardi- 
hood as navigators are worthy of admiration. 
In their proas, about four feet wide and forty 
long, they frequently undertake voyages of 600 
leagues; and no perils appear to repress their 
enterprising spirit, or baffle their perseverance 
Our author was much surprised at the saga- 
city and intelligence of one of their pilots, 
with whom he conversed, who answered all 
questions with good sense and precision, rec- 
tified incidental mistakes, and often appeared 
to recur to calculation when his memory failed. 
Few instances of fighting or quarrelling, which 
they regard as the future panishment of the 
wicked, oceur among them, and they are highly 
susceptible of the social affections. At the 
Sandwich islands vast progress is making in 
civilization, At Kayerooa a dock-yard is form- 
ed, a vessel of 40 tons was on the stocks, and 
numerous canoes were secured under sheds, 
Two howitzers were mounted before the house 
of the chief, and behind was a kind of park of 
artillery, covered with mats, and guarded by 
soldiers armed with muskets. Their voyage of 
discovery was terminated by shipwreck on one 
of the Falkland isles ; whence, after struggling 
some time with the difficulties of their situation, 
they were enabled to return to Europe by hiring 
an American vessel, which was employed in 
the seal fishery at a neighbouring island. 

It will readily be perceived that the work of 
M. Arago is principally intended for the amuse- 
ment of the general reader, and this it is well 
adapted to effect. The scientific details will be 
published under the authority of the French 
government; and the following are mentioned 
as the seven distinct parts into which that 
work is divided; 1, History of the Navigation ; 
2, Zoology; 3, Botany; 4, Hydrography ; 
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5, Magnetism and the Figure of the Farth; 
6, Meteorology ; 7, Researches into the Lan- 
guages of the Savages. This plan will, we 
trust, be persevered in, though we percéive 
that several detached papers, from the pens 
of the nataralists, have already been laid before 
the learned societies of Paris 

One word more. The original work of Arago 
appeared at Paris in modest octavo ; the Lon- 
don translation is a noble quarto: but an oc- 
tavo voyage would be unsaleable in London, 

Voyage in the Pacific Sea during 
the Years 1412, 1813, and 1814, with 
particular Accounts of the Galapagos 
atid Washington Islands. By Capt. D. 
Porter, of the American Frigate, Essex. 

The Galapagos islands, hitherto so litte 
known, and of which several were discovere! 
first by Captain Porter, are about twenty i- 
number, They appear, from the numerous 
volcanic productions which are found in every 
direction upon them, to owe their origin to that 
tremendous power; a fact which is farther con- 
firmed by the observation of an eruption which 
took place in Albemarle island during Captain 
Porter’s stay. They are much resorted to, 
principally by the English, on account of the 
fishery, which is very prodactive, especially 
that of the whale. No carnivorous animal is 
found on them, as sufficient subsistence could 
not be procured. The turtle, which from its 
extraordinary conformation is called the ele- 
phant turtle, alone, lays its eggs in some quan- 
tity; and these must have been the pringipal 
support of an unfortunate Irish sailor, who lived 
several years on one of them. Porter island, one 
of recent discovery, produces spontaneously, 
cotton, and a species of tree of a very aromatic 
odour. An accurate map is given of this Ar- 
chipelago ; from whence the Essex proceeded 
to the Marquesas or Washington islands, which 
are also particularly described; and much 
ctrious information is given on the manners of 
their inhabitants. Of Madison island in parti- 
cular, a detailed account is given, which will 
be found extremely interesting. 


Remarks on the Country extending 
from Cape Palmas to the river Congo, 
including Observations on the Manners 
and Customs of the Inhabitants, &c. 
By Captain John Adams, 8vo. pp. 265. 

This interesting volume is the production of a 
man evidently well calculated, from personal 
investigation, for the task he has undertaken ; 
and he has conferred a great benefit on those 
interested in the colonization of the western 
coasts of Africa, as well as on the general 
reader, by the publication before us. The au- 
thor has landed at every important place from 
Cape Palmas to the Congo, and has penetrated 
in a few instances some ehort distance into the 
interior. These opportunities have enabled 
him to render his readers better acquainted 
with the gold, ivory, and palm-oil coasts, and 
Orient, Herald, Vol. 1. 
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also with many of the states of the interior, of 
which little more than the names are known to 
the civilized world; though several of them are 
of considerable extent and importance. Ma- 
lemba and Calenda are particularly pointed out 
as extremely well fitted, by their salubrity, by 
the facilities they offer for trade, and other fa- 
vourable circumstances, for the establishment of 
colonies. To this respect they are considered as 
far preferable to Sierra Leone, and much pains 
is taken to prove that it would be well worthy 
the attention of Government to form other set- 
tlements in these parts. Much valueble, as 
well as amusing information on the manners, 
customs, and character of the inhabitants, is 
given in a pleasing style, and the volume is very 
properly closed by a mercantile Appendix, from 
which both advya.tage and entertainment may 
he derived. 


Seventeenth Annual Report of the 
Directors of the African Institution. 8vo. 

The present Report, like the preceding ones 
of this excellent Institution, is fall of melan- 
choly interest. The traffie in human beings, 
which the Government of Great Britain has so 
long and so strenuously endeavoured to stop, 
continues still to be carried on to a horrid ex 
tent. Much of thisis owing fo natives of France, 
the Government of which country, when ap- 
plied to on the subject, offers merely a tissue of 
excuses, ond pretends that it has not the power, 
while it certainly does not exhibit the least in- 
clination, to check this inhuman practice. 

Histoire Particuliére des Plantes Or- 
chidées, &c, A History of the Orchi- 
deous Plants, collected in the three 
southern Islands of Africa—the Isles of 
France, of Bourbon, and of Madagas- 
car. By A. A. de Petit-Thouars, 4to, 
pp. vii. and 32, plates 109. 

The name of the illastrions author is too well 
known to the admirers of Botany, to render it 
necessary to observe that the work before us is 
of the first seale of merit. The labours of Swartz, 
R. Brown, and Richard, had considerably add- 
ed to the stock of our knowledge in the family 
of the Orchidew, but there still remain many 
chasms, which future discoveries alone can 
fill. Many of these are satisfactorily supplied 
by the present publication ; 1 considerable nom- 
ber of new species are presented to us, as wel 
as several new genera; and the author engages 
to continue the work, for the purpose of farnish- 
ing what still remains deficient, from his eollec- 
tions during 4 ten years’ residence in the above 
Islands. 

Plante Nove Capenses. Auctore 
E. F. Jarosz. ¢vo. Berlin, 

Twelve new species of plants, indigenous to 
the Cape of Good Hope, are well described in 
the present volume. 

The Geography, History, and Statis- 
tics of America and the West Indies, 

2U 
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exhibiting acorrect Account of the Dis- 
covery, Settlement, aud Progress of the 
various Kingdoms, States, and Pro- 
vinces of the Western Hemisphere, to 
the year, 1622. By H. C. Carey and 
J. Lea, Philadelphia. ith Additions 
relative to the New States of South 
America, &c. &c. Illustrated by Maps, 
Charts, and Plates. London, 8vo. 


pp. 477. 

This is a reprint of the whole of the letter- 
press, accompanying Messrs. Carey and Lea's 
splendid Atlas of America, with copions addi- 
tional information relative to the new states of 
South America, and the late Spanish dominions 
in Mexico, furnished by a gentleman of high 
reputation in this branch of science. ‘The Atlas 
itself being too expensive for general circula- 
tion in this country, the enterprising publisher 
of the London edition has given only the most 
essential maps, to which he has added some cor- 
rect and interesting views of remarkable places. 
The style of the work is clear and perspicuous, 
and the details copious and apparently derived 
from the best authorities. We consider it a va- 
luable acquisition to Geographical Science, in- 

h as it tains a vast quantity of infor- 
mation, hithérto only to be met with by turning 
over a great number of bulky and expensive vo- 
fumes, compressed into a cheap and commodious 
form. 

Description of the Island of St, Mi- 
chael, with Remarks on the rest of the 
Azores. By J. W. Webster. 8vo. plates, 
Boston. 

This work is divided into nineteen chapters, 
preceded by an Introduction, treating of the 
Discovery and History of the Azores. The first 
seven chapters give a detailed statistical account 
of the Island of St. Michael, and more especially 
of its capital, Panta Delgada. The population 
of the island, in 1818, was 80,000, of which 
12,000 were inhabitants of the capital. The 
next two chapters treat of the climate, agrieul- 
ture, and productions; under this head, we are 
told that the orange trees of a middle size annn- 
ally produce from 6,000 to 8,00 oranges each ; 
and we are even assured that 26,000 have been 
gathered from a single tree, and 29,000 from an- 
other. The exports to Great Britain and the 
United States amount to from 59,000 to 60,000 
chests a year. The nine following chapters 
contain a very interesting Geological Descrip- 
tion of the Island, which is entirely volcanic, 
and covered with extinct craters. In the valley 
of Furnas are several hot springs, an analysis of 
which is given in the concluding chapter. An 
Appendix contains,—1. A description of the 
Island of Fayal, which has 22,000 inhabitants. 
2. Of Pica, and ts volcano, about 24,000. 3. Of 
St. George, about 12,000; of St. Mary, Gracio- 
sa, Flores, Corvo, and Terceira, the capital, and 
seat of the bishop, containing about 28,000 in- 
habitants. 
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A View of the Past and Present State 
of the Island of Jamaica ; with Remarks 
on the Moral and Physical Condition 
of the Slaves, and on the Abolition of 
Slavery in the Colonies. By J. Stew- 
art, late of Jamaica. 6vo. pp. 363. 
Edinburgh. 


** Every particular of moment, relating to 
the climate, diseases, soil, seasons, agriculture, 
and commerce of the Island has been briefly no- 
ticed; and snch views are given of the govern- 
ment, laws, and establishments, as will enable 
the reader to form an accurate opinion of their 
more important features. On the state of soci- 
ety ; the different classes of free inhabitants ; 
the character, customs, and moral and physical 
condition of the slaves, and the means proposed 
for improving their condition, as preliminary 
steps to the gradual abolition of slavery, the 
author has been more circumstantial; these 
being topics of more particular interest, espe- 
cially at the present moment, and on which his 
long residence in the Island has enabled him 
to supply many important particulars.’’? Such 
are the promises held out to us in the Preface, 
and we are justified in declaring them fully ve- 
rified in the performance. ‘The style throughout 
is plain and unaffected, and the views are at 
once lucid and impartial. 


An Essay on the Causes of the Revo- 
lution, and Civil Wars of Hayti; being 
a sequel to the Political Remarks upon 
certain French Publications and Jour- 
nals concerning Hayti. By the Baron 
de Vartey, Chancellor of the King, &c. 
Translated from the French by W. H. 
M.B. 8vo. * 


The present Essay, proceeding from one of 
the ministers of the late King Heury, may readily 
be suspected of some prejudice in the views it 
presents of political events. It is, however, a 
work of great curiosity, and furnishes much in. 
formation on the subject of colonial policy. The 
causes which produced the revolutions in St 
Domingo; the state of the Islandunder Dessa- 
lines; the assassination of the emperor; the 
subsequent civil wars; the double presidency ; 
and the monarchy of Hayti, are severally dis- 
cussed at considerable length and with much 
ability. 

Les Antilles Frangaises, &c. The 
French West Indies, and more especi- 
ally Guadaloupe, from their Discovery 
to the Ist of January, 1823. By Colo- 
nel Boyer Peyreleau, with a new Map 
of Guadaloupe, and 14 Statistical Ta- 
bles, 8vo. tom. i. & ii. Paris, 


These volumes contain copious statistical in- 
formation on the past and present state of the 
French possessionsin the West Indies, together 
with their political history, and that of Guada- 
loupe more especially, from the time of their 
discovery in 1493, to the year 1794, This history 











will be resumed in a third volume, which will 
completethe work. As we have as yet seen only 
extracts from the work, we cannot pretend to 
appreciate its merits. We observe, however, 
that the author indulges in the most violent 
diatribes against the policy of England, especi- 
ally as regards the colonies. He brings forward 
the stale assertion that England wishes other 
nations to abolish the slave trade, in order to 
earry it on, in fact, for her own benetit ; and his 
alarmed imagination already sees the time near 
at hand, when she will have Africa ander her 
dominion as she now has India. The accom- 
panying map, which is lithographized, is said 
to be beautifully executed, and is sold separate 
from the work. 


An Appeal to the Religion, Justice, 
and Humanity of the Inhabitants of the 
British Empire, in behalf of the Negro 
Slaves in the West Indies. By W. 
Wilberforce, Esq. M. P. 8vo, 

Those who argue against the abolition of sla- 
very appear generally to assume as a principle 
the immense danger and destruction of property 
which would result from the sudden and imme 
diate emancipation of the slaves. Those, how- 
ever, who take an interest in its abolition, regard 
the gradual extirpation as essential to the per- 
fection of the measure ; and we cannot refrain 
from extracting the following powerful appeal 
as indicative of the feelings of Mr. Wilberforce 
On the subject. 

* Raise these poor creatures from their de- 
pressed condition, and if they are not yet fit for 
the enjoyment of British freedom, elevate them 
at least from the level of the brute creation, into 
that of rational nature—dismiss the driving- 
whip, and thereby afford place for the develop- 
ment of the first rudiments of civil character— 
implant in them the principle of hope—let free 
scope be given for their industry, and for their 
fising in life by their personal good conduct— 
give them an interest in defending the commu- 
nity to which they belong—teach the lesson 
which Christianity can alone truly inculcate, 
that the present life is but a short and uncertain 
span, to which will succeed an eternal existence 
of happiness or misery—inculeate on them, on 
the authority of the sacred page, that the point 
of real importance is not what is the rank, or the 
Station men occupy, but how they discharge the 
daties of life—how they use the opportunities 
they may enjoy of providing for their everlasting 
happiness. Taught by Christianity, they will 
sustain with patience the sufferings of their ac- 
tual lot, while the same instructress will rapidly 
prepare them for a better; and instead of being 
objects at one time of contempt, and at another 
of terror, (a base and servile passion, which too 
naturally degenerates into hatred,) they will be 
soon regarded as a grateful peasantry, the 
strength of the communities in which they live, 
of which they have hitherto been the weakness 
and the terror, sometimes the mischiei and the 
scourge |’? 
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Histoire Physique des Antilles Fran- 
qaises, &c. Physical History of the 
French West India Islands, viz. Mar- 
tinique and the Islands of Guadaloupe, 
containing the geology of the Archiz 
pelago of the West Indies, a Table of 
their climate, the mineralogy of the 
French possessions, their flora, their 
zoology, a physiological table of their 
different races of men, and the tope- 
graphy of Martinique and Guadaloupe ; 
by Alexander Moreau de Jonnes, tom. i. 
avo. Paris. 

Of this Work, which is to be completed in 
four volumes, the first only has yet appeared. 
It treats of the geological structure and climate 
of the West Indies, and of the mineralogy of 
Martinique and Guadaloupe. The author 
boldly declares war against the systems of all 
his predecessors in geology, and asserts that 
the Islands of the Polynesia are better known 
to us, and that there is no part of the globe 
respecting which so many incorrect, erroneous, 
false, extravagant, and ridiculous things have 
been said. The chapters which relate to the 
climate, contain very interesting ideas on the 
local variations of temperature, on the hygro- 
metric state of the atmosphere, on the chemical 
and physielogical phenomena which result from 
heat and moisture, and on the hurricanes to 
which the Archipelago is so frequently ex~ 
posed. 


Flore Medicale des Antilles, &. A 
Medical Flora of the West India Islands, 
by M. E. Descourtilz, M. D. tom, ii. 
24th and 25th livraisons, Paris. 

This Work, when completed, will contain 
the figures and descriptions of 60) plants em- 
ployed in medicine. There have already ap- 
peared 25 livraisons, each of which contains 
four plates, accompanied by descriptions, The 
plan of the Work is more medical than botani- 
cal, consequently, neither in the figures nor the 
descriptions has the author entered into those 
analytical details which would be so desirable 
in a botanical point of view. The plants are 
classed according to their mode of action; and 
the medical uses to which they are put im the 
Colonies, as well as their mode of administra- 
tion, are particularly dwelt on. The Work is 
highly commended in a Report made to the 
Academy by Messrs. Cavier, Desfontaines, and 
Dameril, and is every way worthy of their 
commendation. The matter is new and inte- 
resting, the coloured plates are well executed 
and the price is moderate. In this latter par- 
ticular it has a great advantage over the splen- 
did work of M. de Tassac. 


Recherches sur la Fievre Jaune, &e. 
Researches on the Yellow Fever, 
roofs of its non-contagion in the West 
Indies. By J. A. Rochoux, M. D. 8vo. 
pp. 452. Paris. 
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The work is divided into three chapters, 
treating successively of the descriptive history, 
the causes, and the treatment of the disease. 
The second chapter contains an interesting dis- 
cussion on the subject of its contagious nature ; 

st, within the tropics, and 2dly, in the tem- 
porate regions. 


A New and Comprehensive System 
of Modern Geography, Mathematical, 
Physical, Yolitical, and Commercial, 
comprising a perspicuous Delineation 
of the present State of the Globe, with 
its Inhabitants and Productions, pre- 
ceded by the History of the Science, 
interspersed with Statistical and Syn- 
optical Tables, and accompanied with 
a Series of coloured Maps, a great Va- 
riety of appropriate Views, and nu- 
merous other Engravings, illustrative 
of the Manners, Customs, and Cos- 
tumes of Nations. By Thomas Myers, 
A.M. of the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. 2 vols. 4to. pp. cexxiv. 
792, andxv .94'. London. 


Though scarcely coming within the scope of 
our review, we cannot refrain from warmly re- 
commending to the attention of our readers 
this decidedly the best system of geography 
which has made its appearance in this country. 
At the present moment the publication of a 
work which should contain correct and co- 
pious information relative to the various 
changes and revolutions which almost all the 
countries of the civilized world have within a 
few years undergone, and which have rendered 
all previous systems, so far at least as relates 
to territorial limits and forms of government, in 
& great measure obsolete, was peculiarly de- 
sirable. The task of remodelling the science, 
and adapting it to the actual state of the world, 
was undertaken by Mr. Myers, a gentleman 
whose situation and talents peculiarly qualified 
him for the execution of adesign of such mag- 
nitude andimportance; and we will venture to 
affirm, that the high expectations which were 
excited by the announcement of his work, have 
been most completely and fully answered. In 
an Introduction, which occupies 224 pages, he 
takes a review, firstly, of the Origin and Pro- 
gress of Geography, which he traces with a 
masterly hand from its first dawn among the 
Chaldeans to its present comparatively perfect 
state ; secondly, of the Mathematical and As- 
tronomical Principles of the Science, com- 
prising the figure and magnitude of the earth, 
its situation in the solar system, the method of 
determining the positions of places on its sur- 
face, the comparison of linear measures, with 
the construction and use of maps, and various 
other subjects, on all of which he gives clear 
and copious explanations; thirdly, of Physical 
Geography, containing elaborate dissertations 
on the diversities of the earth’s surface, the 
phenomena of tides, of the atmosphere, winds, 


climates, seasons, &c. and the effects of these 
phenomena on the vegetable and animal pro- 
ductions of the globe ; and, fourthly, of Poli- 
tical Geography, which treats of Hie principal 
forms of government, and of the influence of 
government, religion, education, &c. on the 
formation of national character. The Intro- 
duction concludes with an Alphabetical Die- 
tionary of Terms, which is illustrated by a great 
variety of appropriate synoptical and other 
tables. 

The system is divided into six parts, arranged 
in the following order:—Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, Australasia, and Polynesia. Each of 
these grand divisions is preceded by a Disser- 
tation, embracing a general view of all the 
most important particulars connected with it,in 
the following order ;—Name, Situation, Extent, 
Population, Progressive Geography, Seas, 
Bays and Gulls, Peninsulas, Surface, Moun- 
tains, Lakes, Rivers, Islands, Climate and Sea- 
sons, Soil, Original and Comparative Popu- 
lation, Government, Religion, Languages, Pre- 
sent Division. These subjects are treated of 
again more in detail, and in nearly the same 
systematic arrangement, in speaking of each 
separate country, with the addition of the 
principal Cities, Towns, and Buildings; the 
Manufactories, Fisheries, Commerce, and 
Shipping; the Government and Constitution, 
Law and Jurisprudence; Army, Navy, Re- 
venue, Political Ihportance, and Relations ; 
the Religion, Ecclesiastical Geography; Eda- 
cation; the Language and Literature, Arts 
and Sciences, Manners and Customs; the An- 
tiquities and Curiosities of Nature and Art; 
the Islands, Colonies and Settlements : and the 
Description of each Country is closed by Sta- 
tistieal and Synoptical Tables, which have 
been carefully selected from the most authentio 
sources, and are highly valuable. The first 
volume comprehends Europe, and the second 
the remaining divisions of the World. Prefixed 
to the latter is an interesting Dissertation on 
the Influence of Missionary Establishments on 
the Advancement of Geograpby, in which our 
author traces the progress of Missions, from 
their origia in 1732, under the auspices of the 
Moravians, to their present flourishing condi- 
tion ; and gives a summary view of the stations 
which they occupy in various parts of the globe, 
and of the societies from which these respec- 
tively emanate, 


The Maps which accompany the work are 
accurate and well executed; and the nume- 
rous views of places, costume, &c. with which 
it is illustrated are well chosen and carefully 
éugraved. In whatever point of view we re- 
gard this work, abounding as it does with in. 
formation, much of which is entirely new to an 
undertaking of this description, copious in its 
details on every subject, popu'ar and scientific, 
commercial and political, we are of opinion 
that no previous System of Geography can be at 
all put ia competition with this. 








SELECTIONS 


MISSION TO SIAM AND COCHIN CHINA. 


We bave been favoured with the offi - 
cial report of the proceedings of the late 
mission from the Supreme Government 
of India to Siam and Cochin China, 
and we are now authorized to lay be- 
fore our readers the substance of such 
parts of it as relate to the character, 
commercial interests, and resources, 
of the countries which Mr. Crawfurd 
visited, 

But before we enter upon Mr. Cray- 
furd’s report, we may briefly notice the 
endeavours of the East India Company 
to settle and prosecute trade at Siam 
and Cochin China. The particulars are 
to be found in the Appendix (() to the 
Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Lords, relative to. the trade 
with the East Indies and China, pub- 
lished in 1421. And, first, of Siam. 

In 1610, Captain Middleton settled an 
English factory here, which continued 
for some years. The English at Jac- 
catra (Batavia) were in correspondence 
with the King of Siam in 1623; but the 
factory appears to have been subse- 
quently withdrawn. 

In 1662, the King of Siam expressed 
himself desirous that the English should 
settle a factory in his dominions. The 
Dutch bad at that time a large com- 
mercial jutercourse with Siam, lading 
there forty ships yearly. 

In 1664, they provoked a quarrel with 
the King, and the next year obstructed 
the English trade in these seas, which 
was the object.of their jealousy ;4the 
settling of a factory was, under these 
circumstances, deferred. 

In 1671, the Court approved the pro- 
posal for settling a factory at Siam, if 
it could be accomplished. 

In 1674, the King of Siam renewed 
his overtures for an English factory in 
his dominions, which was accordingly 
effected in 1676, in the hope that it would 
eventually produce a trade with Japan. 

Upon the opening of this intercourse, 
the tin trade of Siam wags expected to 
prove beneficial; and it was thought 
that a Siam trade would prove more be- 
neficial than even a Japan trade. 

Siam was also considered capable of 
affording a mart for great quantities of 
broad cloth ; and the English agent at 
Bantam wrote a letter to the King of 
Siam, recommending to him the en- 
couragement of a broad cloth trade,’as 
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necessary to the maintenance of an Eng- 
lish factory at Siam. : 

In 1679, it was discovered that Siam 
itself consumed but little broad cloth, 
the sale of that commodity depending 
on China and Japan. 

In 1640, it was resolved to recall the 
factory at Siam, the trade not an- 
swering, 

But in 1683 and 1684, it was resolved 
to re-establish the factory at Siam, the %, 
station still being considered favourable 
to the prosecutivn of a Japan trade, in 
which great hopes of success were en~ 
tertained. 

Sir John Child accordingly, in 1645, 
addressed a letter to the barealong, or 
prime minister of Siam, describing the 
difference between the Company’s ser- 
vants and private traders, some misun= 
derstandings having arisen from that 
difference not being understood. An- 
other letter was addressed to the King 
of Siam, who, it is observed, is favour- 
able to foreigners, and that Siam was 4 
port of considerable merchandise; and 
that therefore the Company's former 
losses were to be attributed to bad ma- . 
nagement and the malignity of the i 
prime minister, Constantine Phaulkon, 
who was an Italian. =; 

In 1627, there was an “nsurrection of 
the Macassars at Siam, by which the 
country was thrown into confusion, and 
the prime minister narrowly escaped, 
The Macassarese were all destroyed. 

It appears, by a letter from the Presi- 
dent of Fort St. George to the King of 
Siam, dated in 1687, that the Compa- 
ny’s losses, arising out of the troubles, 
amounted to 65,000/, for which satisfac- 
tion was demanded, or war would be 
declared. 

In 1628,there was a massacre in Siam. 
The Company were this year advised 
that six French men of war, with | 400 
soldiers had arrived to assist the King 
of Siam ; and that Constantine Phaul- 
kon, the King’s prime minister, bad 
been made a count of France. 

In 1704, it was suggested that some 
principal Chinese merchants had built 
large houses at Pulo Condore, and it 
was believed that trade with Siam, &c. 
might be carried on from thence; and 
that the Dutch would settle there when 
the English left it. 

In 1705, the Governor of Fort St, 
George addressed a letter to the King 
of Siam, desiring a renewal of former 
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friendship, which had been interrupted 
by alate ambitious minister, Constan- 
tine Phaulkon. 

In 1712, the barcalong, or prime mi- 
jVRister of Siam, invited the English to 
make a settlement there, and offered a 
coul, the same as bad been granted to 
the Dutch. It was stated that the Siam 
trade was advantageous taJapan, as the 
Siamese carry silver yearly to purchase 
4 or 5000 chests of coffee. 

It appears that Siam was at this time, 
and for many years subsequent, in a 
state of internal disorder. 

The following relates to Cochin China: 

In 1619, the English at Japan made 
fan unsuccessful attempt to trade with 
Cochin China, The factors, both Eng- 
lish and Dutch, were massacred. 

The English residency at Batavia re- 
ported to the Court in 1627, the conti- 
nued measures of the Dutch to exclude 
the English Company from commerce 
avith the continent and islands of South- 
eastern Asia, particularly Siam, Cam- 
podia, China, and Japan. 

In 1695, the Madras Government sent 
Thomas Bowyear, a supercargo of the 
sship Dolphin, to Cochin China, with in- 
‘structions to request commercial privi- 
Jeges for the English. Mr. Bowyear's 
detter to the Madras Government, dated 
B0th April, 1696, which gives a deiailed 
account of his proceedings, represents 
‘various inconveniences and impediments 
fo trade, to wl, ‘ch foreigners were there 
Subjected, arising out of the arbitrary 
character of the Government of this 
country. 

In 1749-50, the French made an un- 
Successful attempt to open acommercial 
Gntercourse with Cochin China; and in 
dhe latter year, Mr. Robert Karsop was 
there, from whose report it appeared 
Abat the King ahd nobles engrossed the 
trade of the country. In 1777-6, the 
captain of the Rumbold, country ship, 
which had made a voyage to Cochin 
hina, reported favourably of that coun- 

as a mart for European commodi- 
ties. He had brought with him two 
Cochin Chinese mandarins of consider- 
able rank, who were prevented lauding 
§n their own country by stress of wea- 
ther, and were respectfully treated by the 
English at Calcutta; in consequence of 
which, Mr. Hastings, then Governor 
General, deputed Mr. Chapman to Co- 
chin China, to endeavour to open a com- 
mercial intercourse with that country. 
Mr. Chapman returned to Bengal in 
1779, having failed in the object of his 
mission, and been in fact forced out of 
the country, escaping with some diffi- 
culty ; but laid before the Bengal Go- 









vernment a narrative of his proceedings, 
accompanied by valuable geographical 
and historical memoranda. 

In 1793, a Mr. Simpson made a re- 
presentation to the Bengal Goverument 
respecting trade to Cochin China, and 
requested a letter of credit to the King, 
With a view to the security of his pro- 
perty. With this request Lord Corn- 
wallis, the then Governor General, did 
not deem it expedient at that time to 
comply ; and the subject was reserved 
for further consideration. 

In 1203, Mr. Lance was deputed by 
the Secret Committee of the Court of 
Directors, to Cochin China, with a view 
to open commercial intercourse. He 
addressed a letter to the King in his 
voyage outward, but being taken ill, 
ae to China, and there resigned 
1is commission to Mr. Roberts, who 
came immediately to Touraun Bay, and 
entered into correspondence with the 
King, the Portuguese missionaries and 
the French gentlemen who were at the 
court. The mission failed, chiefly, as 
was supposed, through the influence of 
the French. 

Tn April 1204, Mr. Roberts went from 
China to Bengal, where he submitted 
the detail of his proceedings to Lord 
Wellesley, then Governor General, and 
obtained a letter from his Lordship to 
the King of Cochin China, with which 
he proceeded on a second mission to 
that place, but was less favourably re- 
ceived than on the former occasion, 
The failure of his second attempt was 
particularly ascribed to the hostile in- 
fluence of the French and Portuguese 
over the King. 

In 1807, Lieutenant Ross was sent to 
the coast of Cochin China, to survey the 
Parucéells, and intrusted with a friendly 
letter to the King, but experienced the 
most inhospitable treatment. 

In 1808, the Bengal Government con- 
sented to interfere (by letter) with the 
King of Cochin China, to procure pay- 
ment for some timber furnished to him 
by Messrs. Abbott and Maitland, mer- 
chants of Madras ; but this application, 
which has since been repeated, has 
proved ineffectual. 

Having thus adverted generally to the 
exertions that have been made during 
a period of about two centuries to esta- 
blish a commercial intercourse with 
Siam and Cochin China, we now come 
to the substance of Mr. Crawfurd’s Re- 
port of the Mission from the Bengal 
Government in 1622. 

Siam.—The kingdum of Siam, though 
reduced in its geographical limits within 
the last half century by the encroach- 
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ments of the Burmans,is probably at pre- 
sent of more solid strength and resources 
than at any former period of its history. 
The Siamese territory extends to the 
south as far as 7° north latitude, and 
the Malayan tributaries of Siam as far 
as 39: to the north the extreme confines 
of the Siamese territory extend, as far 
as could be learnt, to latitude 25°. On 
the Bay of Bengal, however, the Siamese 
territories reach at present no further 
than the Port of Tanoy, belonging to 
the Burmans, in latitude 13° north, and 
longitude 96° east. On the east coast 
of the Gulf of Siam, its territories ex- 
tend to latitude 11°, and to longitude 
104° east, as far as the port and town 
of Athien, or Kang-Kao, which itself is 
in possession ef the Cochin Chinese. 
The neighbours of the Siamese to the 
north-west are the Pegu or Monrace, 
subject to the Burmans ; to the north the 
Burmans and Chinese of the province of 
You-nan ; and to the east and south-east 
the Kambojans and Cochin Chinese. 

The natural advantages of Siam in 
point of harbours, rivers, and internal 
navigation, are very considerable. The 
navigation of the Gulf itself is one of 
the safest and easiest in the Eastern 
Seas. Onits western coast are the ports 
of Sungora and Ligor, and that of Ban- 
don, less known. This last is formed 
by the mouth of a river, where there is 
fourteen or fifteen feet water, and which 
is therefore navigable for vessels of con- 
siderable burden. At the head of the Bay 
are three ports, formed by the three 
embouchures of the Me-nam, At the west- 
ern and the middle one of these, called 
Mek-long and Ta-chin, no more than 
eight feet “e are found at spring 
tides, so that they are inaccessible to 
vessels of any considerable burden. The 
eastern branch of the Me-nam, or that 
of Bang-kok, is the great port of Siam. 
This is navigable with ease and safety 
to all merchant vessels under two bun- 
dred and fifty tons. 

Towards the eastern coast of the Gulf, 
the merits of one harbour, that of the 
Si-Chang Islands, were determined by 
actual survey. From this, indeed, down 
to the latitude of 11°, the coast is so 
thickly crowded with islands, having 
navigable channels and good anchorage 
between them, that it may almost be 
looked upon as one great harbour 
throughout. The principal ports of 
native commerce in this quarter are 
Chanti-lum and Tang-yai, the principal 
seats of the culture and trade of pepper, 
cardamoms, and gamboge. Chanti-lum, 
the most important, has an extensive 
Chinese population, engaged in the pep- 


per culture. The town is about fifteem 
miles up a small river, which has no 
more than five feet water at its entrance, 
but off this, where there is shelter be« 
hind the neighbouring islands, it hag 
water enough for ships of considerable 
size. To these ports the Siamese do not 
admit strangers, 

The wide extent of the Siamese dos 
minions admits of great diversity of soit 
and productions, aud it may be safely 
said, that no country in the world is 
more highly gifted by nature. Its pro- 
ductions in the mineral, vegetable, and’ 
animal kingdoms, are not only of great 
variety, but such as are well suited to 
stimulate commercial enterprise, and 
attract the resort of foreign nations. 

In the mineral kingdom, the products 
are iron, tin, copper, lead, and gold. 
The iron mines are found at from two 
hundred to three hundred miles distant 
from the capital, and to the north of it, 
either directly in the neighbourhood of 
the river, or very near to it. Much of the 
ore is imperfectly smelted upon the spot, 
and in this state carried down to the cae 
pital, where it is fabricated into culinary 
and other utensils. The Chinese have 
of late years entered with spirit into the 
smelting and manufacture of iron, and’ 
consequently it forms at present one of 
the most valuable articles of exporta~ 
tion, and is sent in large quantities to 
the Malayan Islands, Kamboja, and 
Cochin China. The small labour at 
which this product is obtained in Sianr 
is implied in its price,—a picul of the 
common bar iron costing no more than 
four rupees. 

Tin, in Siam, is diffused over more 
extensive geographical limits than ig 
any other part of the world, and for pro- 
ductiveness the mines of Junk Ceylor 
may be considered to standnext in rank 
to those of Banca, if they be not indeed, 
in this respect, equal to them: neither, 
however, the mines of this metal, nor 
those of copper, lead, or gold, have inr 
Siam experienced the benefit of the in~ 
dustry and enterprise of the Chinese, 
and the produce therefore is compara- 
tively of small importance. The tin and 
gold mines are wrought by the Siamese, 
those of copper and lead by some of the 
mountain tribes, who deliver them as 
tribute. The quantity of tin which finds 
its way to the capital, and is from thence 
exported, amounts to eight thousand pi- 
culs, or about five hundred tons. 

Although the alluvial sract of the Me- 
nam and other spots be highly culti- 
vated, yet from all the information that 
could be obtained, the far greater por- 
tion of the country is covered with 
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primeval forests. The most valuable 
productions of these are teak-wood, rose- 
wood, eagle - wood, and sapan - wood. 
The teak is of the ‘same quality with 
that of Ava, and found indeed nearly in 
the same forests. It is floated down to 
the capital of Siam, often to a distance 
of three hundred miles : little of this is 
exported by foreigners. The Siamese 
themselves construct their large junks 
of it, and four or five of these are al- 
ways to be seen on the stocks at the ca- 
pital. A close-grained wood of a red 
colour, somewhat resembling mahoga- 
ny, and called by the Portuguese ‘‘ pao 
yroza,”” or rose-wood, is produced in 
abundance in the forests of Siam. This 
wood, which is fit for furniture and or- 
namental purposes, is exported in very 
large quantities by the Chinese, parti- 
cularly to Canton and the Island of 
Hoi-nan. 

The most valuable produce of these 
forests, however, is probably the dye- 
wood, called sapan. There is no part 
of the world that gives this production 
jn such cheapness or abundance. It 
forms the dunnage of all the Chinese 
junks, and the principal parts of the 
cargoes of many of them. The precious 
perfume, called Agila or eagle-wood, is 
obtained on the islands on the east coast 
of the Gulf of Siam, and some on the 
mountains of the continent; this com- 
modity, which is in great demand in all 
the western countries of Asia, is believed 
to be the exclasive production of Siam 
and Cochin China. 

The staple productions of culture are 
rice, sugar, pepper, and tobacco. The 

at rice country is of course the tract 
subjected to the inundations of the Me- 
nan. This portion of the country is of 
remarkable fertility, and yields rice 
with a comparatively small portion of 
Jabour—so that there is no place where, 
in ordinary years, grain can be had at 
a cheaper rate than in Siam. 

Sugar was first produced in Siam 
from the cane about thirteen years ago, 
when the Chinese, in consequence of 
some additional privileges, conferred 
upon them by the Court, entered upon 
the cultivation of the cane: in a very 
few years afterwards, the commodity 
began to be exported, and such has 
been the rapidity of the growth of this 
branch of industry, that it is reckoned 
that at present not less than eighty 
thousand piculs are annually exported. 

Pepper is another article, the culture 
of which is in the hands of the Chinese, 
—The east coast of the gulf, about the 
latitude of 11° and 12° are the countries 
in which this brauch of agriculture is 


successfully carried on.—The quantity 
of this article which is exported, and 
almost entirely to China, is about sixty 
thousand piculs, which is four times 
the quantity produced upon Prince of 
Wales’s island, and equal to the whole 
production of the west coast of Suma- 
tra, hitherto considered to afford the 
great bulk of all-the pepper of com- 
merce. The Siamese minister informed 
the mission that upwards of forty thou- 
sand piculs were annually given in as 
tribute to the King. The branch of re- 
venue arising from this monopoly is 
realized nearly on the same principles 
as the forced deliveries of the Dutch, 
in this same production, in coffee, and 
in other articles, 

The same portion of the country 
which produces pepper, produces also 
large quantities of gum, gamboge, and 
cardamoms, the latter of a fine quality, 
and in great esteem among the Chinese. 
Benjamin is produced chiefly in the 
kingdom of Lao, and has of late years 
been exported in considerable quanti- 
ties. This is a commodity which has 
commonly been supposed to be peculiar 
to the islands of Sumatra and Borneo, 

Of annual products a remarkable va- 
riety, applicable to the purposes of 
commerce, is afforded by Siam, The 
Chinese deal extensively in almost alt 
of them. These consist of hides, peltry, 
horns, bones, ivory, feathers, salt-fish, 
sticklac, and esculent birds’ nests, 

The hides consist principally of deer 
skins, of which the Dutch used in for- 
mer times to take from Siam to Japan 
about one lack and fifty thousand a 
year, with buffaloe or elephant and 
rhinoceros hides, The peltry consists 
of tyger, leopard, otter, and cat skins ; 
besides the horns exported for econo- 
mical uses, rhinoceros’ horns and 
deers’ antlers, in a peculiar stage of 
their formation, are exported by the 
Chinese for their supposed medicinal 
virtues. Of bones, au immense quan- 
tity is carried to China. A few of them 
for medicinal purposes, but by far the 
greater quantity to be ground down and 
used as a dressing for the highly culti- 
vated, but exhausted soils of some of 
the most populous districts of China. 

Sticklac of the finest quality, which 
is any where to be found, forms a very 
valuable product. It is chiefly obtained 
from Loa and the northern parts of the 
country. Of this production not less 
than eighteen thousand piculs are an- 
nually sent to China. 

One valuable article remains still to 
be mentioned,—culinary salt, which is 
produced in a degree of excellence and 
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cheapness which is nowhere exceéded. 
This commodity is manufactured in the 
district lying upon the central and west- 
ern entrances of the Me-nan ; the whole 
is obtained by solar evaporation; and 
the peculiar fitness of the soil and cli- 
mate for the manufacture is sufficiently 
indicated, not only by the cheapness of 
the salt, but by the size and purity of 
its crystals: this commodity is brought 
to the capital, and easily distributed 
over the most populous parts of the 
country by means of the innumerable 
canals or small rivers which intersect 
the tract of inundation ; the traffic in 
it indeed constitutes the largest branch 
of native commerce. 

From Western India, in exchange 
for these, they receive opium, cotton 
piece goods, and a small quantity of 
embroidered silks. Of opium, from the 
best information that could be obtain- 
ed, the annual consumption seems to 
be about two hundred chests, The 
whole of this is the product of our 
Bengal provinces, and indeed it is be- 
lieved that no other description of 
opium has ever been tried in the Sia- 
mese market, notwithstanding the en- 
hanced price; the consumption has 
been increasing from year to year with 
the increasing foreign commerce of the 
country. The current price, previous 
to the extraordinary rise, was five thou- 
sand ticals a chest ; allowing this price 
for the quantity consumed, it appears 
that the Siamese pay a million of ticals 
a year for our opium, or about a mil- 
lion and a quarter of Calcutta rupees. 

The cotton piece goods of India, es- 
pecially the chintzes of Surat and the 
Coromandel coast, appear from time 
immemorial to have been articles of 
considerable demand. About the capital 
especially, a very large proportion of the 
population is clothed with these articles. 
The Mission was informed that the an- 
nual quantity either imported direct by 
European vessels, brought by Junks 
from Batavia and the Straits of Ma- 
lacea, or across the Peninsula, does not 
fall short of five hundred bales. 

Of European manufactures those most 
in demand among the Siamese, are 
white cotton goods, cheap woollens, 
fire-arms, and glass ware. The taste 
for this class of commodities appeared 
to be so good amongst the Siamese, 
that nothing seemed wanting to give 
the branch of trade connected with it, 
value and stability, but a moderate share 
of freedom and security. 

The foreign trade of Siam is con- 
ducted with China, Cochin China, and 
Kamboja, certain native ports of the 
Orient, Herald, Vol, l, 
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Indian islands, Batavia, the European 
ports in the Straits of Malacca, British 
India, and America. 

Of all these the trade with China is 
incomparably of the greatest value and 
amount, This is conducted with almost 
every port of that great country, being 
by no means confined like the trade of 
Europeans to one part of that empire, 
or two at the most. The trade with the 

rovinces of Canton, including the 
island of Hoi-nan and Fonkien, is the 
most considerable ; but there is also a 
trade carried on with the more northern 
provinces of Chi-Kiang and King-nan. 

The trade of Cochin China and Kam- 
boja is chiefly conducted with the ports 
of Saigun and Kang Cao, and compared 
to the latter is very inconsiderable in- 
deed in point of amount. These Junks 
ate also exclusively navigated by Chi- 
nese mariners, ‘The main exports from 
Siam are iron, and the imports raw silk, 

The trade with British India is con- 
ducted principally from Surat aad Bom- 
bay, and occasionally from Bengal. 
During the long war with France, when 
every other branch of this trade ceased, 
the Surat ships, generally from two to 
three, annually continued to frequent 
the port of Bang-kok. The super-ear- 
goes of these vessels have generally 
been Parsees or Mohammedans ; they 
have commonly imported gold and sil- 
ver, silk tissues, and printed cloths, the 
manufacture of western India, and have 
carriedaway benjamin, gamboge, eagle-~ 
wood, sapan-wood, and, of late years, 
sugar. 

It appears that the native trade of 
Siam, conducted exclusively by the 
Chinese, amounts to near thirty-nine 
thousaud tons, and that supposing the 
Chinese vessels require, as is probable, 
three times the number of mariners that 
an European vessel does, that this trade 
gives employment to above eight thou- 
sand hands. 

If to this Chinese trade be added 
eight hundred tons annually for the 
American trade, and one thousand for 
that of British India, and we conjec- 
ture the native Malayan trade also to 
amount to about this last sum, then we 
shall have an aggregate for the whole 
trade of forty-one thousand and eight 
hundred tons. 

The Custom-house duties consist of 
impost upon goods imported and ex- 
ported, and duties upon tonnage or 
measurement. The imposts upon goods 
often purport to be an ad valorem duty, 
but rudely assessed. Upon the import 
cargoes of European vessels it is levied 
as a per centage upon the whole value, 
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as appreciated by the officers of Govern- 
ment. With respect to the tonnage or 
measurement duty, it varies with the 
place or nation with which the trade is 
conducted. The direct trade with the 
continent of China, and which is really 
carried on by the native shipping of the 
port of Bang-kok, is on that account 
free from all impost, whether on geods 
or tonnage. The Junks trading with 
Hoi-nan, and which actually belong to 
the ports of that island, pay a mea- 
surement duty at a certain fixed rate 
per fathom of the breadth of the beam, 
and European vessels twice as much. 
The amount of revenue derived from 
the customs it was found impracticable 
to obtain, 

With regard to our commercial rela- 
tions with Siam, which are highly de- 
serving of attention, it is believed that 
there is no country of India in propor- 
tion to its extent and population, with 
which, were the intercourse placed upon 
a fair and liberal footing, a more valu- 
able cominerce could be conducted by 
Europeans, but especially by our own 
nation. 

It may be remarked, that the great 
obstacle to the extension of European 
commerce is not directly the arbitrary 
character of the Government itself, and 
the insecurity of property which may be 
supposed to result from it, for the pro- 
perty of strangers is as secure from po- 
sitive depredation in the Me-nan, as in 
the Hooghly; nor from contempt of 
foreign trade in general, for the Govern- 
ment holds this in the highest esteem, 
-—nor from political jealousy itself, for 
even of this the foreign trade does not 
experience the effects,—but almost en- 
tirely from the injurious principle of the 
Government interfering in commercial 
matters, and appearing itself as the 
chief trader in all the most valuable 
productions of the country, as well as 
exercising a monopoly over much of 
what is imported by strangers. 

Upon the principal articles of mono- 
poly, a fixed price is placed, and there 
is no trade carried on in them with pri- 
vate individuals, except clandestinely. 
Unrestrained dealing on the part of an 
European merchant is by no means a 
matter of course, even when the esta- 
blished regulations of trade are impli- 
citly complied with; for a specific li- 
cence must be obtained, and every li- 
cence so granted is considered as a boon 
on the part of the Government. — 

The import duty amounts to eight per 
cent. The export duty is a fixed and 
specific impost upon each commodity. 


,Thus upon the great article of Kuropean 


export, sugar, it is one and a half tical 
the Chinese pecul, The presents are 
considered to amount generally upon 
vessels of every description to about one 
thousand ticals, but as a return is made 
to the extent of at least fifty per cent. of 
these, the real amount is no more than 
five hundred ticals. Upon the exporta- 
tion of bullion, or even of the coin of 
the country there is neither duty, re- 
striction, nor prohibition ; and upon the 
whole it must be acknowledged that 
there is nothing illiberal, nor oppressive 
in the nominal and ostensible regulation 
of the Siamese trade in its relation to 
Europeans, and that it is the practice 
only which is vexatious and oppressive. 

Cochin China —This Empire, which 
took its existing form in the first years 
of the present century, comprises the 
whole of Cochin China, the whole of 
Tonquin, the principal part of Kam- 
boja, and the little state of Champa. 
Its geographical limits extend from the 
point of Kamboja in about 8° 30/ north 
latitude to the northern confines of Ton- 
quin, which reach within very few miles 
of the Tropic, and from the longitude 
of 105° to about 109° east. It is bor- 
dered to the north by the Chinese Pro- 
vinces of Canton, Kenangsiand Yu-nan, 
and to the west by the kingdoms of Lao 
and Siam ; the Gulfs of Siam and Ton- 
quin, and the China Sea, bound it in 
every direction. 

The kingdom of Cochin China, al- 
though apparently inferior to Siam in 
fertility of soil, and im variety and rich- 
ness of production, possesses extra- 
ordinary advantages for commerce, 
both from its centrical situation, its 
navigable rivers, and its innumerable 
and excellent harbours. 

Within the whole kingdom there ap- 
pear to be no less than five great or con~ 
siderable navigable rivers, viz. that of 
Kangkao, of Kamboja, of Saiagun, of 
Tonquin, and of Hué. 

The first of these empties itself into 
the Gulf of Siam, and upon this are 
situated Athien and Pontiamas. This 
river, which connects itself with the 
great river of Kamboja, and through it 
leads to the capital of that kingdom, 
Panompin, was much frequented about 
a century ago by European traders. 
This is the place to which in the nego- 
ciation with the Cochin Chinese Court, 
the Mission was auxious to obtain a free 
access, as being the only considerable 
Cochin Chinese port upon the Gulf of 
Siam, and affordimga direct aceess into 
the interior of Kamboja, 

Cochin China Proper has ne naviga- 
ble river of any magnitude, The river of 
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Hué having but a very short course, and 
although broad, being but shallow, is 
not of extensive utility either to external 
or internal navigation. Its estuary, 
however, forms a fine harbour, and in 
the south-west monsoon, ships of two 
hundred tons burden may enter and 
quit it in great safety. In the opposite 
monsoon, on the contrary, it is almost 
inaccessible, 

In Tonquin there is one river, which 
in former periods was well known to Eu- 
ropean navigators, and appears to have 
been then accessible, uotwithstanding 
the bar at its mouth, to vessels of four 
or five hundred tons burden. From the 
hest information that could be obtained, 
the entrance appears at preseut to be 
much obstrueted by sand banks, and 
the river consequently not navigable for 
vessels of above two hundred tons bur- 
den, Cachao, the capital of Tonquin, 
is situated upon this stream at the dis- 
tance of about one hundred and twenty 
miles from its mouth. ‘This river, which 
fertilizes a great tract of country, is the 
principal source of the productiveness 
of Tonquin; and having its origin in 
the centre of the great Chinese province 
of Yu-nan, and extending throughout 
the whole of Tonquin, it would appear 
to afford a very extensive and useful in- 
ternal navigation. 

In regard to harbours, Cochin China 
appears to be singularly fortunate : 
within the six degrees and a half of la- 
titude, which intervene between Cape 
Saint James’s and the Bay of Turan, 
there are no less than nine of the finest 
harbours in the world, accessible with 
every wind—safe to approach, and when 
attained, afferding the most complete 
protection. 

The principal products of the country, 
in reference to their importance as arti- 
cles of foreign trade, are thus enumer- 
ated—Sugar is the most valuable of 
them. This article is chiefly produced 
in the central districts of Cochin China 
Proper, and both in agriculture and 
manufacture is the result of the labour 
of the natives of the country, and not of 
that of thé Chinese as in Siam. The 
article is what is called in commerce 
elayed sugar. Upon the whole, the com- 
modity, though of a good grain, is in- 
ferior in whiteness to thatof Siam, The 
whole exportation appears to be about 
thirty thousand piewls, and has princi- 
pally been sent to China. 

Raw Silk is the next article in value. 
Of this there is little or none produced 
in Kamboja ; but in Cochin China, the 
cultare, as the Mission had an oppor- 
tunity of observing, is extensive, and 
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in Tonquin it is still more so. The 
quantity of this commodity which 
the whole kingdom could export, was 
estimated at about lack and 
twenty thousand pounds weight a year. 
The objections to it are the shortness of 
the skein, and therefore its unsuitable- 
ness to our machinery. A seer of it, 
duly examined in the Calcutta market, 
was calculated to be worth eleven ru- 
pees ,being considered somewhat better 
than Bengal silk not produced at the 
Company’s filatures. The French ships 
which lately visited Cochin China, car- 
ried home considerable quantities of it, 
and it appears that the coarser kind 
was found to answer véry well in the 
French Market. 

Cochin China produces the trie cin- 
namon. The whole produce of this ar- 
ticle for exportation appears to be about 
two thousand piculs, or two lacks and 
sixty-six thousand pounds. Its growth 
is confined to the mountains of central 
Cochin China, from whence it is ex- 
ported to Kamboja and Tonquin, but 
principally to China, where it is much 
more highly valued than any other 
quality of this aromatic. Although in 
taste highly agreeable, and aromatic in 
its present state of preparation, it is not 
suited to the Indian or European mar- 
To render it suited to our con- 
sumption, it would be necessary that 
the natives should be instructed in free - 
ing it from the epidermis, and otherwise 
packing and preparing it as practised in 
Ceylon, a matter which might be com- 
municated without difficulty through 
the Chinese. 

Another exclusive product of the cen- 
tral part of the kingdom, which is ex- 
tensively cultivated and supplied to the 
neighbouring provinces, is tea. This 
is a very coarse and very cheap com- 
modity, the price seldom exceeding a 
penny or twopence a pound. Whether 
under other circumstances of our rela- 
tions with this part of the world, this 
tea might not be exported for the con- 
sumption of the poorer classes in Eng- 
land may be a subject for consider- 
ation. 

The productions of alluvial districts 
of the kingdom, and the adjacent 
forests, are nearly identified with those 
of Siam, and it will only be necessary 
to enumerate the principal of them. 
These are for Kamboja, gamboge, car- 
damoms, eagle-wood, areka, ivory, 
sticklac, hides, horns and bones, dried 
fish, dye-woods, and woods for naval and 
domestic architecture. For Tonquin 
they are varnish, sticklac, and woods 
and roots for dviug, 
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Of these commodities it will only be 
necessary to specify two or three. Va- 
luable timber is only found at Kamboja. 
Asmail quantity of teak-wood, but un- 
deserving notice, is found in the forests 
of this country. The wood used for 
ship-building, for the manufacture of 
gun-catriazes, and for almost all ar- 
chitectural purposes, is one called in 
the native language Sao. Not having 
seen the tree which produces it, the 
Mission had no opportunity of ascer- 
taining its botanical character, This 
timber, from all accounts, is strong 
and durable; it is carried to the capital 
in large quantities, and from it were con- 
structed the whole of the public build- 
ings, as well as the numerous and very 
beantiful gun-carriages which the Mis- 
sion had an opportunity of examining in 
the royal arsénal. A hard black wood, 
calledinthe Cochin Chinese language Qo, 
is extensively used in cabinet work, and 
being of large dimensions and affording 
a fine polish, seenis extremely well suit 
ed to this purpose, and may probably 
answer for exportation to our settle- 
ments.’ Kamboja also produces the 
timber cated by the Portuguese rose 
wood, and this the Chinese export as 
they do from Siam 

Of the vegetable products exported 
from Ténquin, only one is adverted to 
—this is a species of root called in the 
Anam language, Nuo, and in that of 
Canton, Shuleong. It forms the dead 
weight of all the Chinese cargoes ex 
ported from Tonquin. This, which is 
a very cheap material, is extensively 
used both throughout Touquin and Co- 
chin China, as well as in China, as the 
material of a ved dye, which might be 
applied to similar purposes in our own 
manufactures, 

Tonquin is the only portion of the 
Cochin Chinese empire which yields the 
metals.’ Among these are iron, gold, 
and silver ; the iron of Tonquin, which 
seems to be nearly as cheap as that of 
Siam, supplies the whole kingdom, with 
the exception of Siagun, which is fur- 
nished from the latter country. 

The commodities which the Cochin 
Chinese receive im the course of com- 
merce, in exchange for the productions 
now enumerate, are the manufactured 
products of China, certain of the pro- 
ductions of the Malay Islands, and of 
India, and a few of the manufactures of 
Europe. 

The -productions they receive from 
China, are mariufaetured silks, porce- 
lain, medical drugs, and a very large 
supply of paper, principally for religi- 
ous purposes, and some fine tea, From 
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the Malayan countries they receive pep- 
per, cloves, aud nutmegs, with sandal - 
wood, and tin, and from India, opium 
and salt-petre, From Europe the pre- 
sent importations consist only of broad 
cloth, afew cotton goods, fire-arms, and 
unwrought iron, 

Pepper of a good quality, but in small 
quantity and of high price, is produced 
in the central provinces of Cochin China, 
The quantity is inadequate to the de- 
mand which the Chinese trade creates 
for its exportation, and this article as 
well as tin, may be pointed out as com- 
modities likely to be imported with ad- 
vantage into Cochin China. Of opium 
the consumption of the kingdom, esti- 
mating the wholesale price at three 
thousand five hundred Spanish dollars 
the chest, is stated to be about one hun- 
dred and fifty chests per annum, two- 
thirds of this being estimated for Ton- 
quin, and one-third for Cochin China 
and Kamboja: until the establishment at 
Singapore, the whole of this supply has 
been obtained indirectly from Canton, 
some portion of it by the junks, anda 
good deal by land communication, 

Broad cloth seems long to have been 
consumed in Cochin China, and at pre- 
sent the army, amounting to forty thou- 
sand men, is uniformly and amply 
clothed in British woollens—consisting 
chiefly of strong coarse scarlet broad 
cloth, of a small quantity of yellow and 
green of the same texture, with a few 
serges and camblets. Independently of 
these, there is a demand for some 
woollens of a-finer fabric among the 
better classes of people for occasional 
winter dress. 

From Canton and Singapore, the junks 
have of late brought small quantities of 
fine heavy cotton goods, which are 
much in request amongst the better 
classes. Chintzes and other coloured 
cotton goods, so well suited to the state 
of the Siamese ; are not at all consumed 
by the Cochin Chinese, with the excep- 
tion of handkerchiefs; neither are our 
coarse white cottons, such as are manu- 
factured in India, fit to. be imported 
into Cochin China; for from the speci- 
mens which the Mission brought from 
that country, it does not appear that 
we are capable of competing with them 
in this description of their domestic 
manufacture. 

The Cochin Chinese, notwithstand- 
ing their skill in the fabrication of can- 
non, and the manufacture of ammuni- 
tion, are incapable of supplying them- 
selves with fire-arms, and they -have at 
all times been furnished with theseby 
Europeans, One of the French bips, 
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which came out in 1819, supplied the 
king of Cochin China with ten thou- 
sand stand of arms, which still continue 
articles in demand. Notwithstanding 
the apparent cheapness of the native 
iron, both of Siam and Cochin China, 
still this does not exclude the importa- 
tion of the same commodity from Europe, 
the use of which, from the little loss it 
sustains in the operation of forging, 
compared to the native metal, has ad- 
vantages over it even in point of eco- 
nomy. 

The foreign trade of the Cochin Chinese 
empire is almost exclusively with China. 
The trade which it carries on with Siam 
is inconsiderable, and that with Euro- 
pean nations still smaller, The Cochin 
Chinese, like the Siamese, and it is pre- 
sumed for the same reasons, are pro- 
hibited from going abroad, and what. 
ever foreign trade they possess, is car- 
ried on, not by themselves, but by the 
natives of those countrics with whom 
they hold intercourse. The subjects of 
Cochin China however, are permitted to 
go abroad by licence, and in this man- 
ner a few of them visit China, and within 
the last two or three years several of their 
merchants have visited the European 
ports in the straits of Malacca, and par- 
ticularly Singapore. It may here be re- 
marked, that were the Cochin Chinese 
permitted the liberty of going freely 
abroad, no people of the east seem so 
well fitted to make expert mariners, from 
their hardiness, their activity, and their 
prompt and cheerful habits of obedience. 
The Cochin Chinese, although not per- 
mitted to go abroad, conduct a consi- 
derable traffic by sea between one part 
of the empire and another. In the course 
of this, as well as the transporting of the 
tributes to the capital, they acquire a 
good deal of maritime experience. 

The Chinese trade of the empire is 
chiefly conducted with Cachao in Ton- 
quin, Saigun in Kamboja, and Taifo 
and Hué, in Cochin China; but there is 
also some intercourse with the minor 
parts of Pungtea, Yatrang, Fu-yin Sam- 
chao, Kwin-nyou, Kwaug-yi. 

The whole of the Chinese trade, at 
the rate of 16 piculs to a ton, amounts to 
nearly twenty thousand tons, being very 
little more than one half the Chinese 
trade of the single port of Bang-kok : 
such is the henefit derived to the latter 
from the numbers and free enterprise of 
the Chinese residents of that country ; 
for the Cochin Chinese Government is in 
theory nearly as despotic and arbitrary as 
that of Siam, but in practice it is, if not 
milder, certainly of a more manly and 
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in their form of government, as they do 
in their other institutions, imitate the 
Chinese, but they fall as much short of 
those people in the administration of 
their law as they do in ingenuity and 
industry. The only rank amongst them 
is official, and this, as in China, is di- 
vided into two great classes, a civil and 
a military arrangement, which creates, 
throughout the provinces, a sort of dou- 
ble administration. 

The form of the administration is re- 
gular, and the habits and modes of 
trausacting business, equally prompt 
and methodical, 

An erroneous opinion appears to be 
prevalent amongst European nations, 
communicated by some of the most re- 
cent writers, respecting Tonquin and 
Cochin China, that the resort of Euro 
pean traders is in a great measure inter- 
dicted in this kingdom, on the same 
principle as in Japan, and in all the 
ports of the Chinese empire, with the ex- 
ception of one. This is so far from being 
true, that it is believed in no Asiatic 
country are European Merchants ad- 
mitted upon terms more easy and libe 
ral than in Cochin China. European 
ships had indeed been subjected to 
higher rates of duties than the vessels of 
Asiatic nations, previous to the year 
1418; but in that year, the late king 
established a new ‘Tariff for the foreign 
commerce, and all foreign traders were 
upon that occasion placed upon an 
equality. 

By this regulation all vessels pay a 
rated measurement duty, moderate in 
its amount, are exempted from all im- 
port duties or examination of import 
cargo, and pay a small] export duty upon 
a few articles only. Vessels driven into 
the ports of Cochin China by stress of 
weather, or visiting them for the pur- 
pose of making commercial inquiries, 
are free from all charges, and four of the 
principal ports of the Cochin Chinese 
empire are open to European com- 
merce. 

These moderate and liberal arrange- 
ments have little to be desired in the 
way of mere regulation, but it is of lit- 
tle more consequence to the interests of 
foreign trade, that in Cochin China, 
neither the sovereign nor his officers are 
traders themselves, that there are no 
royal monopolies, and no claim of right 
of pre-emption, the exercise of all of 
which is infinitely more mischievous 
even than the heaviest duties. 

The French are the only people who 
have yet availed themselves of the new 
regulations of the Cochin Chinese go- 
vernment in favour of Kuropean trade, 
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Four French ships of considerable bur- 
den have since then visited Cochin 
China. They brought out fire-arms, 
iron, copper, woollens, and some curi- 
osities for the court, and all received full 
eargoes of sugar, with considerable 
quantities of raw silk. A —o 
mercantile house at Bordeaux has left 
two French gentlemen as agents at 
Turan, for the purpose of providing 
them with cargoes. 

There is reason to hope that the trade 
of Siam and Cochin China will also af- 
ford an indirect channel for the employ - 
ment of our capital, still more extensive 
and advantageous, that the direct trade 
with those nations themselves, namely, a 
trade with China. This is more parti- 
eularly applicable to Cochia China than 
to Siam, because it lies more in the 
direct route of trade, and the Chinese 
vessels which frequent its ports stand 
more in need of return cargoes than 
they do in Siam : but it applies indeed to 
both, and embraces an aggregate trade 
amounting to sixty thousand tons. 

By this channel, an indirect, but 
still an eas$, intercourse may be kept 
up with every port of China, from Hoi- 
nan up to the Yellow Sea, and by these 
means may be conveyed to the ports of 
China, all the commodities of the Indian 
Archipelago of India or of Europe, 
known to be suitable to the Chinese 
market; while, by the same course, we 
might receive in return direct from the 
prmcipal marts, the teas and raw and 
wrought silks of China. This is a com- 
merce which might exist independent 
of the caprice of the Chinese govern- 
ment, and which would increase in pro- 
portion to the freedom with which it was 
conducted. The Chinese merchants of 
Cochin China, with whom Mr. Crawfurd 
conversed constantly, urged this branch 
ef commerce upon his attention, and 
showed themselves most solicitous to 
enter into it. 

Independent of the advantages which 
we may draw from the maritime inter- 
course between Cochin China and the 
ports of the Chinese empire, it may be 
observed, that the internal intercourse 
between Tonquin and the Chinese pro- 
vinces to the north and west of it, and 
which is chiefly conducted through the 
great river of Tonquin, may afford 
another channel of disseminating our 

roductions im parts of China, which 
seen at present no cheap or direct com- 
rt which we 


munication with the only 
e should re- 


are allowed to frequent. 


ceive as returns in this branch, the pre- 
cious and useful metals, which are pro- 
ductions either of Tonquin itself, or of 
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the great Chinese province of Yu-nan, 
which borders immediately upon it. 
From a public notification in the pre- 
ceding part of this day’s Gazette, it will 
be seen that the government of Cochin 
China has consented to the admission of 
all British vessels into the ports of Sai- 
gun, Han, Paifo, and Hué, on the terms 
specified in the tariffe or regulations of 
trade, included in the same official do- 
ment.—Caleutta Goverment Gazette, 





SUPREME COURT, CALCUTTA, 
Monday, July 21 ’ 1823. 


The Rev. James Bryce versus Groncr 
Bartarp, Joun Parmer, and Joun 
Francis Sanpys, Esquires, Share- 
holders, and Editor of the Calcutta 
Journal. 

‘ounsel for the Prosecution, Loneue- 
Vite Crarke, and J. J. Pemper- 
Ton, Esquires; Attorneys, THomAs 
and Denman.—Counsel for the De- 
fence, The ApvocaTe GENERAL, and 
T. E. M. Turron, Esquire; Attor- 
neys, ComBersacn and Hoe, 

BEFORR THE HONORABLE SIR A, BULLER, 

Brrorr the cause was called on, Mr. 

Fergusson moved, that the Clerk of the 
Papers do attend with the depositions 

in the case of Buckingham v. Larkins 

and others. The cause was then called, 
when Mr. Pemberton rose and opened 
the pleadings. This action, the learned 
gentleman stated, was brought to re- 
cover damages for a libel on the cha- 
racter of the plaintiff. The plaint was 
filed on the rth of May, 1423. The Ist 
count is, for a libel, published in the 

Calcutta Journal of the 22d of February, 
1823, in a letter headed ‘ Important 

Queries,” and signed ‘* Crispus.’’ The 

2d is for a libel, published in the same 

Journal, on the 24th of February, 1623, 

in the form of an Epigram, with the 

brand or mark of one of the Honourable 

Company's penknives subscribed. The 

3d count is, for a libel in the Journal of 

March 1, 1423, in the editorial note to 

a letter signed “ Presbyteros.” The 

4th count is, for a libel in the same 

day's Journal, headed ‘* Seeular Emo- 
luments,” and signed ‘‘ Peter Pounce.” 

The 5th and last count is, for a libel 

contained in the Journal of the 12th of 

March, headed ‘‘ Clerical Avarice Re- 

proved,” and signed “ An English- 
man.” 


The damages were laid at 100,000 ru- 


i 


Mr. CLarKe then rose and addressed 
the Court to the following effect :—Iu 
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the case on which I have now the honour 
of addressing the Court, it is my pro- 
vinee to call its attention tothe deserip- 
tion of the injury sustained by my client, 
a clergyman at the head of the Scotch 
Chorch in India, and a chaplain in the 
Honourable, Company's Service. Two 
of the defendants are proprietors, and 
ene is the editor of the Calcutta Journal. 
The plaintiff comes here to-day to seek 
reparation from the defendants for the 
libels they have published against his 
character. 1 feel that no language of 
mine, did I possess even that power of 
oratory which distinguishes my learned 
friends, who are opposed to me, could 
ever appeal so forcibly for redress as the 
simple statement of the case of my 
elient: he is a minister of the Gospel— 
the priest of the Creator—a servant of 
the Most High—a preacher of the Sa- 
cred Word, and either does or ought to 
surpass other men in purity and recti- 
tude of conduct, Never will British 
law—never will British justice suffer his 
sacred character to be blackened with 
impunity. It is not on the mere cir- 
cumstance of his situation alone, on 
which he claims redress for the injury 
done to his character, but he, as a 
clergyman, has no other protection but 
the law. 1 am aware that it is the duty 
of a clergyman to sustain injury with 
meekness and forhearance, and with 
Christian patience, but I have yet to 
learn that it is his duty to suffer himself 
to be reviled and not to come forward to 
justify his character and seek redress. 
I do not mean to saythat many well- 
meaning persons may not blame him 
for coming forward to seek for repara- 
tion—many may think him wrong in 
coming here : I shall, however, relate a 
simple tale that will, I think, ws this 
matter in another light. There is a 
certain point beyond which forbearance 
even in clergymen becomes a fault. To 
show that he has exercised this virtue of 
endurance, I need only refer to his long 
residence in this country, during which 
he has never come forward to claim re- 
paration, and [ will prove, that from the 
establishment of that paper, the Cal- 
eutta Journal, from its fifth number, 
in which there was a most virulent at- 
tack upon him, almost every number, 
every copy contained abuse of my client, 
until in 1419 Wi health obliged him to 
return to Europe. On that occasion an 
address was presented to hini, On his 
return to this country these attaeks were 
renewed—they have been continued up 
to the present hour without his coming 
before you for redress. Of Mr. Buck- 
inghaw, [ have nothing t say; but 
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that these attacks continued till he was 
ordered home on the 12th February last, 
when his paper was put under the ma- 
nagemeut of another Editor, who has 
continued the same system. On the 
first day of his management, there is a 
scurrilous attack on my client; on the 
second day there is the first libel in the 
plaint; and day after day these attacks 
continued until, at length, finding that 
forbearance was of no avail, he decided 
to come before your Lordship. A ge- 
neral belief had gone abroad that he 
was guilty, and however high his cha- 
racter might once have stood, it had 
suffered most severely. I will put wit 

nesses into that box to swear that a 
change had been effeeted in the minds 
of his friends by the libels published by 
the defendants. He determined, if pos- 
sible, to avoid any such measure, when 
his persecutor (for so [ may term him) 
had quitted the country. But finding 
that he had left hehind him the same 
vampyre spirit feeding on his character, 
that his friends were falling off, his eha- 
racter seriously injured, what other 
course, Lask, could he adopt to vindi- 
cate himself than the one he has chosen ? 
He has done so in the fairest manner, 
and instead of instituting a criminal 
prosecution, he has brought a civil ac 

tion against the defendants, to enable 
them to prove their accusations. They 
might have pleaded in justification, they 
have not done so; but have pleaded the 
general issue. 

The doctrine that a clergyman ought 
to bear and forbear, has been urged in 
condemnation of the measure resorted 
to by my client. (The Advocate Ge- 
neral intimated that he did not mean to 
advance any such argument.) 

I certainly thought my learned friend 
had too much judgment to rest an argu- 
ment on such a basis—but as I was go- 
ing to observe, there isa peculiar aggra- 
vation of the injury im selecting a per- 
son so circumstanced as that he could 
not defend himself. After my client had 
been attacked in the most unprincipled 
manner, is it not most ungenerous to 
turn round on him, and say,—* aye, 
now we have ruined you, you have no 
right to defend yourself”? I do not mean 
hy this to say, that because he is a cler- 
gyman, that, therefore, evea when he 
acts wrong, he ought to be held saered. 
No! if he does act disgraeefully, he de- 
serves to be singled owt and separated 
from his flock, that they may not be 
contaminated by the shepherd. Charges 
of the most ahsurd description have 
been urged against my client. One is, 


that having merited the confidence of 
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this government, they thought proper 
to give him a place; and because he is 
still felt to be worthy of the confidence 
of government, therefore, it appears, 
he is held up as an object of attack and 
detestation. I shall show, however, 
that this situation is not incompatible 
with his clerical duties. I will puta 
number of witnesses connected with the 
Scotch Church, into the box, to show 
that it is not at variance with the duties 
of a Scotch clergyman to hold it, in or- 
der to refute this most futile, this most 
absurd charge. But however ridiculous 
it may be to advance this as a charge, I 
will take even that semblance of truth 
from them, and show, that at this very 
day, itis the practice to allow, and that 
such secular employments always have 
been allowed, to Scottish clergymen. 
Another objection to this prosecution 
that has been urged is this: it has been 
said, that now that the stormy period of 
discussion is passed away, and we have 
begun to repose in peace under the sha- 
dow of the restrictions which were 
enacted to ensure this tranquillity, that 
therefore it was ill-judged to come for- 
ward now and disturb this repose, when 
under those restrictions the act of Go- 
vernment in appointing my client can- 
not be arraigned without endangering 
the licence of the paper. But | con- 
tend, that this can be of no use to his 
character; and I would say, in the 
words of Sir F. Macnaghten, when pass- 
ing those restrictions, let any individual 
that is injured by them, come to him. 
It is said, indeed, that my client need 
not now fear attacks of the press on him, 
but the fact is, he stands just where he 
did—those restrictions do not at all pro- 
tect him*—they protect the Government 
only. But even suppose that this was 
the case, in these publications, direct 
appeals are made to the Court of Direc- 
tors and to the General Assembly, to 
strip the gown off my client’s back— 
who could say what might be the effect 
of these appeals on these bodies — 
they were 16,000 miles off—who can 
say that the Court of Directors may not 
refuse to confirm my client's appoint- 
ment, or the General Assembly take 
away his licence? They may say, you 
might have brought an action on the 
spot to vindicate your character, if it 
could be vindicated—you have not done 
so, and the inference is, therefore, that 





* If the learned gentleman deemed it neces- 
sary to introduce the restrictions as matter of 
argument, he ought to have been correctly in- 
formed as to all the facts connected with their 
operation—we refer him to a notice in the 


Journal of the 16th May last, page 226. 








it could not. We will, therefore, de- 
prive you of your gown, for not availing 
yourself of the laws of your country, 
Even if the restrictions would have been 
enough to protect my client, they would 
not have been sufficient to remove the 
impression that may be made on the 
minds of the Court of Directors and of 
the General Assembly—that must be 
wiped off by your Lordship’s opinion 
this day. The next point I come to, is 
the connexion of the defendants with 
the property of this paper; I am_per- 
fectly willing to admit that the indi- 
viduals themselves are in private cha- 
racter most respectable—but private 
character cannot interfere to palliate 
such an injury as this, but rather tends 
to aggravate it. Had the defendants 
been persons of no weight in society, 
the poblicatiins at issue are so much in 
the spirit of what has proceeded from it, 
that little weight peas have been at- 
tached to them. But the proprietors, 
the defendants in this case, are men of 
character; they came forward to enable 
this paper to go on, and so far they 
have identified themselves with it, and 
no distinction can be drawn between 
the Shareholder and the Editor, They 
were aware what the conduct of that pa- 
per would be, they knew that four pro- 
secutions * had been instituted against 
it, that Mr. Buckingham had been sent 
home. They saw the present Editor 
put in, and were aware that this prose- 
secution would be brought, though the 
laint was not filed against them till the 
7th of May. Yet with all this know- 
ledge before them, instead of aiding to 
suppress such a paper, they come for- 
ward to give it a ia ping hand; and by 





* As the learned counsel! has taken the trou- 
ble to rake up all the errors of this paper from 
its commencement, we feel it incumbent on us 
as aduty we owe equally to the public, our ab- 
sent predecessor, and ourselves, to give a 
brief history of these four prosecutions, to 
which the learned gentleman alluded as ground 
of condemnation against us and the proprietors 
who voluntarily stepped forward to sign the ne- 
cessary affidavits te procure the licence re- 
quired by Government. 

The Ist of these prosecutions was the case of 
Greenway, in which a verdict was pronounced 
against the Eclitor---Damages One Rupee. 

The 2d was the case of the “ United Secre- 
taries,”’ in which our predecessor was honour- 
ably acquitted by the verdict of a Jury. 

The 31 was that of the Ex-Officio Informa- 
tion, which was dropped, because, we suppose, 
it was deemed hopeless; and the 4th is the 
present trial. ‘To what lengths a learned coun- 
sel may be licensed to go in pleading we will 
not presume to decide. But we certainly think 
it is hardly candid to advance as a charge the 
fact of a prosecution having been instituted, 
even when the result was an acquittal, Aiditor 
of the Calcutta Journal. 


















this act they are identified with its Edi- 
tor, and responsible for all he has pub- 
lishedinit. [ would address these gen- 
tlemen in the language of my learned 
friend on a former occasion :—‘ If gen- 
tlemen chose to indulge in the strange 
taste of vesting their property in news- 
yapers, they must be responsible, and 
it will not do to say that they are not 
concerned with the Editor.’ I am sorry 
these gentlemen have so soon forgot the 
language of my learned friend—they 
were bound to see that their Editor did 
not publish any libels, if they did not 
the law will make them liable. But I 
will quote the law laid down by my 
learned friend. He said that proprietors 
are liable civilly and criminally. But 
it seems that in this the proprietors dif- 
fer with him, for notwithstanding this, 
we are told in their paper, in direct op- 
position to this, that they are no more 
liable for the acts of their Editor, than 
the managers of Chowringhee Theatre 
are for the faults of their actors. 

I have now stated generally, and I 
fear at too great length, what com- 
velled my client to come into this Court, 
te fears the effect of these publications 
on the Court of Directors and the Ge- 
neral Assembly. I have now only to 
call your attention to the libels them- 
selves. The Ist libel is a letter pub- 
lished in the Calcutta Journal of the 22d 
of February, headed ‘* Important Que- 
ries,” snd signed ‘‘ Crispus.’’—It first 
alludes to Mr. Buckingham’s transmis- 
sion, and then goes on to say that the 
appointment bestowed on my client was 
given to a person of ‘* Address-writing 
notoriety, generally engaged in pursuits 
net very compatible with the clerical 
character.” 

The ApvocaTe GENERAL here sub- 
mitted that neither in this nor in any 
one of the counts had it been stated that 

the plaintiff was libelled in the charac- 
ter of a clergyman. 

Mr. Crarnnxe.—The 2d libel is in the 
form of an epigram, published in the 
Journal of the 24th of February, 1823, 
and subscribed ‘* One of the many of 
the Honourable Company’s Penknives,”’ 
marked thus (shown): the penknife speaks 
my Lord. 

Mr. Turton.—Then no doubt it’s a 
cutting remark. 

Mr. CLArKE.—The 3d libel is an edi- 
torial note to a letter signed ‘* Presby- 
teros,”’ published in the Journal of the 
11th of March, 1823. Your Lordship 
may see the consequence of such con- 
tinued libels, by their being deemed 
here matter of mirth and unfeeling sport 
(ailuding to the laughter excited by 
Orient. Herald, Vol, 1. 
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some humorous remarks elicited by the 
Penkuife Libel.) 

Mr. CLARKE then read the note al- 
luded to, which is given in another 
place, and observed that it was imputed 
in it as a token of guilt on the part of 
his client, that he had not denied being 
the author of the libels attributed to 
him. But, said Mr. Clarke, he found 
that denying was no avail; for in the 
former instance when he did so, it had 
no effect—the attacks on him still con- 
tinued, and so he was compelled te come 
to this Court. 

I come now, my Lords, to the fourth 
libel, which is a letter published in the 
saine journal as the last, headed ‘* Se- 
cular emoluments,’’ and signed ‘* Peter 
Pounce.” There can be no doubt, my 
Lord, that this refers to Dr. Bryce, and 
I shall put witnesses into the box who 
will swear that itdoes. And perhaps of 
all the libels that I have enumerated, 
not one could have a more serious ef- 
fect on the character of my client; for, 
if true, he who himself conducts a 
Magazine did cause a man to be ex- 
pelled the church for doing the very 
same thing. Mere ribaldry might pass 
away, but this, if true, must for ever 
ruin him and blast his character. But 
before they published such a grave ac- 
cusation, ought they not at least to have 
had some foundation,* to have known 





* To convince the learned counsel that we 
know something of the circumstance, Peter 
Pounce was supposed to have alluded to, we 
refer him to the Calcutta Journal, Vol. VI. 
1820, p. 232-6. Dr. Bryce brought forward an 
overture (which he carried by a majority of one) 
respecting an article in the * Christian | bahar 
tor,” whieh had called a majerity of the As- 
come ** silly and malignant drivellers.” Wil- 
liam Inglis, Esq. W.S. opposed it, because 
there was no instance on their records of the- 
Assembly having taken notice of an anonymous 
slander. Mr. Thomson showed that many other 
such attacks had passed unnoticed, as accusing 
the Assembly of want of principle ; infringing 
the rules of the church; that one clergyman 
had called his Highland brethren “ idle dogs ;’? 
“slow bellies.” And he concluded with the 
following remarks : 

“ And now, Sir, before I sit down, allow me 
for a moment to advert to the time and the cir- 
cumstances in which this business is submitted 
to us. It is, Sir, when we are met to part, 
never ali again to meet in this world; it is 
when we are met to tuke a respectful leave 
of the noble representative of our gracious 
Sovereign, in the hope that he will report fa- 
vourably of our proceedings to his Majesty; 
it is when we are met to receive from you, 
Sir, those wise and paternal admonitions which 
you are so well qualified to give, before we 
return to our families and our flocks ; it is 
when we are met to exchange our tokens of 
mutual kindness, and of mutual forgiveness 
for any asperities, which, from the weakness 
of human nature, may have mingled in our dis- 
cussions and debates—it is when we are met 
for these purposes, under the peaceful and har- 
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the author. Instead of exercising this 
caution, they did not, until four months 
afterwards, even call ov the writer for 
his authority, they then publish, on 
the 19th of July, the following notice : 
—‘* Peter Pounce, who addressed a 
Note to us above four months ago, 
€ On Secular Emoluments,’ is requested 
to communicate with us in a private and 
confidential letter respecting the cir- 
cumstance therein alluded to.” 

The fact is, my Lord, they have got 
some hint of a tale, but they do not 
know what it is; I will tell them:—A 
minister in Scotland had published in 
the Christian Instructor a gross libel on 
the General Assembly. My client moved 
that it sheuld be considered in the 
General Assembly, and Mr. Thomson 
opposed the motion, It was objected to 
by others, who moved that proceedings 
should be commenced and suspended 
over him. Dr. Bryce opposed this re- 
ference to the Procurator General, and 
succeeded in preventing the individual 
from being brought to the bar of the 
General Assembly, or prosecuted for 
the libel. * He had stated, that the Ge- 
neral Assembly were a set of drivellers 
capable of any act of injustice. Such 
was the conduct of my client, and yet 
this humane and tender conduct is mis- 
represented in this way. It is by the 
mere providence of God that he has a 
witness here who can prove this. Now 
1 appeal to your Lordship to pronounce 
what reputation can withstand attacks 
like this. 

I come now to the fifth libel, signed 
‘An Englishman,” published in the 
Journal of the 12th of March.—(The 





mMonising influence of that Sabbath of the Lord, 
whieh bas intervened between our present and 
our former meeting—it is at this time and in 
these circumstances, that we are called on to 
@iscuss an overture, which, I must not say was 
intended, but which, I will say, was calculated 
to rouse our angry passions, and to render that, 
which should have been the scene, aud nothing 
but the scene of brotherly love, a seene of dis- 
cord and of strife. O Sir, mast not every ge- 
nerous feeling revolt at this intrasion on the 
holiness and the charity of our farewell meet- 
ing ° Do not all the sentiments of good will; 
which, in spite of our different parties and our 
different opinions, still glow within our breasts, 
rise wp in arms as against such an unlooked- 
for, and such an unprecedented violation of 
our sanctuary ? And must not we retire to our 
homes tinder a painful impression, that, when 
we are just about to give the parting saluta- 
tion, there was foreed on us a subject of com- 
plaint, which, it is distressing to contemplate, 
can seareely be discussed without occasioning 
keen contention, which had escaped the notice, 
or only excited the interest of those among 
whom it circulated, and which is forced upon 
us by the zeal of whom it least of all concerns 
—the Presbyterian Minister from the banks of 
the Ganges.”’ 


learned Counsel here read the third 
paragraph of the letter.) 

Nothing can be more absurd than 
this, for the practice of clergymen ac- 
cepting secular emoluments obtains 
throughout the church ; what for in- 
stance are the offices of Curator of the 
Markets and Procurator, and a variety 
of others? It is well known that the 
latter, in particular, are obliged to per- 
form most unclerical acts. But of all 
this, this most stupid wight, the writer 
of this letter, seems most profoundly 
ignorant. The libel goes on my Lord— 
(The learned Counsel here read the 
fourth paragraph of the Letter of an 
Englishman. 

What is this but to say, that my 
cient has heen guilty of an aet for 
which his gown should be taken off his 
back ? why if he is the author of those 
letters, was he not brought forward in 
this court on the late prosecution ? 
what right had the defendants to call 
on the Court of Directors and the Ge- 
neral Assembly? When they had ex- 
hausted their store of ribaldry and abuse, 
they bring forward these grave nceu- 
sations to injure bim.—(The learned 
Counsel then read part of a letter pub- 
lished on the 24th of March, headed 
Barney Wogan, but it was objected to ; 
and not being on the record or in any 
way admissible as evidence, we have 
not given it at all.) 

There are a variety (continued the 
learned Counsel) of letters on this sub- 
ject, both subsequent and prior. ‘The 
number of libels which I had selected 
was 21 in February, and 19 in March. 
Out of this mass of libels I selected 
five. Not to press on your Lordship’s 
time, this is the situation in which my 
client is placed. He was bred to the 
chureh, and distinguished himself at a 
very early period, as a literary character 
by a work on British India. In conse- 
quence of this, the situation he now 
holds, was conferred on him; and in 
1814 he came out here to fulfil it, and 
was so happy as to obtain the good opi- 
nion of society, and to retain it till his 
return to England in 1819. To show 
this, { will here read an address sub- 
seribed with sixty-nine signatures.— 
(This Address was read, but not being 
evidence, and not put in, is not given.*) 

The Apvocare GENeRAL.—This never 
could be evidence, but as the learned 
Counsel has been indulged in reading 





* In fact we could not have given the Ad- 
dress, if we would; for the learned Counsel 
peremptorily refused to allow it to be seen, and 
our reperter could not follow him in the read- 
ing of it— Editor of the Calcutta Journal, 
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it, | have a right to see it. If I do not 
see it now, I never shall. 

Mr. CLarke.—(Refusing to show it.) 
It is not yet in evidence, 

The Apvocate Generat,.—Then, I 
have a right to say, it does not exist, 

Mr. Crarke,—I have only read it to 
call your Lordship’s attention to what 
has been already stated, as to the good 
— my client enjoyed, and to the 
effect which these libels have had in 
diminishing it; and the effect which 
they must produce when they go fur- 
ther ;—to England, and to the General 
Assembly, ith respect to the respon- 
sibility of the defendants, 1 contend 
that they are not only reponsible, but 
that your Lordship is bound to make a 
signal example of them, for this perse- 
cution of my client. The paper in which 
the libels on him appeared, is supported 
by gentlemen of the highest respecta- 
bility, and of great weight in society ; 
and must therefore have a very exten- 
sive circulation, It is their interest to 
circulate it; and thus the libels must 
fall with accumulated weight, when so 
many persons of character and conse- 
quence are interested in the paper in 
which they appeared : and, above all, 
is my client’s claim well founded, for 
the long and patient endurance with 
which he suffered all this. I submit 
therefore that he comes before your 
Lordship under most favourable cir- 
cumstances for a verdict, and is entitled 
to heavy damages. 

Mr. Pemperron then inquired, if Mr. 
7. admitted the jurisdiction, 

The Apvocate Generat.—I admit 
Mr. Palmer’s and Mr. Ballard’s—not 
that of Mr. Sandys's. 

(The Evidence on the part of the prosecu- 
tion, which was given at considerable length, 
Went principally to show, that in the Scottish 
chureh there were two parties, one called the 
Wild, and the other the Moderate party. By the 
Wild are meant the evangelical or godly, and by 
the Moderate, those who are more lax in their 
principles and duct. To the former party, it 
was admitted, the various occupations of Dr. 
Bryce would appear incompatible with his cha- 
racter as a Presbyterian clergyman; but to the 
latter party, it was contended, it would by no 
means be condemned, The rest of the evidence 
tarned chiefly on technicalities, as to proprietors’ 
responsibilities, and an unsuccessful endeavour 
to discover the writers of certain letters in the 
John Bull, and is not, therefore, important to 
the merits of the question. ‘The following are 
the only portions that appear material to the 
point at issue, whether Dr. Bryce’s avocations 
were consistent with his clerical character, and 
whether it could be fairly considered libellous to 
state that they were not so.) 
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SANDFORD ARNOT — Sworn and exa- 
mined by Mr. Pemberton.—Knows Mr. Palmer— 
Does not know exactly where he resides.— (‘The 
Advocate General here again intimated to the 
learned Counsel, that Mr. Palmer’s jurisdiction 
was already admitted.)—Knows Mr. Sandys— 
Does not know whether he lives in Caleutta— 
Never knew where he lived—Sees him gene- 
rally every day— Does not recollect seeing him on 
the 7th of May—Cannot speak as to having 
seen him on that particalar day— Does not know 
whether he has a house in Caleutta or not—has 
seen him in other places besides the office, that 
is, passing along the streets and in this Court 
House—Never heard from Mr. Sandys himself 
where he lived. 

Evidence of Dr. ALEXANDER HALLIDAY. 

Was acquainted with the tenets and disripline 
of the Church of Scotland: the discipline, com- 
paratively with that of other ehurches, is some - 
what rigid—Does not know what the duties of 
a Clerk of the Stationary Committee are: (the 
Advocate General informed the witness that 
ove of them was to advertise for paper, ink, tape, 
gum, and leather:) knows that, in the opinion 
of the more exemplary, such an office would be 
accounted derogatory to the clerical dignity: it 
would be thought so in the opinion of the mi- 
nisters and the great body of the people of 
Scotland : knows the church is divided into two 
bodies, one of which is called the Wild, and the 
other the Moderate party: there are leading 
men on both sides: the Moderate party have the 
greatest influence in establishing the regulations : 
be meant that both amongst the Wild class and 
the Moderate, the office of Clerk of Stationary 
would be considered derogatory for a minister. 

Evidence of Dr. HARE.—He has not been in 
the habit of reading the “ Journal” from the be- 
gipning of this year to the present time. His ac- 
quaintance is so limited that it is extremely dif- 
ficult for him to say whether or not the letter of 
“ Peter Pounce” has produced any effect as to 
the character of Dr. Bryce. (Witness was here 
desired to look at the Penknife “ Epigram,” and 
the note to the letter of “ Presbyteros.”) He has 
certainly heard disapprobation of Dr. Bryce’s 
conduct expressed, but not so strongly as here 
(referring to the above publications.) He thinks 
Doctor Bryce’s character was injured by his ac- 
cepting the office of Secretary to the Committee 
of Stationary ; no doubt these publications in- 
jured his character generally. He has been so 
long in India that it is hardly a fair question to 
ask him as to his knowledge of the practices of 
the Scottish charch. He should not conceive 
himself exactly justified in saying that Scotch 
clergymen are editors of inagazines; but he bas 
heard from the publisher that a Scoteh clerzy~ 
man was editor of the Christian Instructor. He 
does not know whether it is like other maga- 
zines ; it tains miscel! matter. He, 
witness, is a member of the Kirk Session, Doe- 
tor Bryce is a minister, He has often heard that 
& good sermon contains miscellaneous matter. 
He knows that Doctor Bryce published a vo- 
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lume of sermons when he was bere before, but 
does not recollect whether he conducted any 
other work. Does not know much of his con- 
duct : recollects his conducting a common news- 
paper, called the “ Asiatic Mirror :” believes he 
did so. He, (witness) sometimes read that paper : 
does not recollect, he can swear it was the most 
belligerent paper, but there was a very sharp 
controversy carried on in it: Doctor Bryce was 
asharp controversialist. There was a good deal 
of personality too. Doctor Bryce suflered 
amongstsome Presbyterians by editing the “ Asi- 
atic Mirror.” He does not believe that a great 
many of his congregation seceded on account of 
it, ner is he aware that be suilered in the estima- 
tion ofthe elders. The address to Lord Hastings 
was while he was absent. He recollects some- 
thing about Dr. Bryce’s address : it was a re- 
jected address; he heard of the address to Lord 
Hastings when his Lordship was going away 
too, Does vot know that Dr. Bryce edits the 
* Oriental Magazine,” (a number shown to 
him), knows the work. Before it was com- 
menced, Dr, Bryce told him he was going to be 
the editor. He cannot say whether he has been 
thought, by his congregation, to have mixed up 
too much temporal with his spiritual docirines. 
Dr. Bryce always nominates the elders from the 
pulpit; the congregation may object, but he 
never heard of an instance of their doing so. 
He believes Dr. Bryce has edited the Oriental 
Magazine, (reads a passage from a number 
handed to him), and it now strikes him that the 
passage he has just referred to, alludes to the 
editor of the “ Calcutta Journal.” He might 
have known, perhaps, that the letter headed 
* Secular Emoluments,” alladed to Dr. Bryce, 
even if other facts had not assisted him to that 
belief, because others knew it. But if nothing 
had happened about Dr. Bryce, should not have 
known that it alluded to him. 

Evidence of Mr. LUSHINGTON.—Was pre- 
sent on the occasion of an address to Lord 
Hastings on the first oceasion: recollects, that 
on propesing an address, there was some oppo- 
sition. Dr. Bryce did show a considerable de- 
gree of warmth on that occasion : I don’t recol- 
lect that he was particularly violent—not more 
so than usual, I do not know that Dr. Bryce 
wrote the address. He came forward with an 
address, and there was a good deal of clamour 
atthe time. Dr, Bryce did not succumb to op- 
position: there was more than one meeting on 
the last address: I believe T only attended 
one at the last address: Dr. Bryce’s was 
adopted after a good deal of clamour. On both 
occasions, Dr. Bryce made a proposition. I 
don’t recollect that Dr. Bryce was the loudest 
in that clamour; but I know he was warm, 
and insisted on his address being received. He 
was not very cool on the last occasion. I saw 
nothing in the conduct of Dr. Bryce absolutely 
« unbecoming” (a laugh) the character of a 
clergyman. 

Evidence of Dr. W. GRAHAM. — Examined 
by Mr. Clarke.—I have read the “ Important 
Queries” and the Penknife “ Epigram.” Both 
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allude to Dr. Bryce ; also the letter on “ Secu- 
lar Emoluments” and the “ Clerical Avarice 
Reproved,” and the editor’s note to “ Presby- 
teros.” 

Is it consistent with your knowledge that 
these publications have injured Dr. Bryce’s 
character ?—Perfectly consistent with my know- 
ledge, that Dr. Bryce sunk in the estimation of 
some of my friends, in consequence of the publi- 
cation of these “ libels.” 

Mr. Turton. Whether they be “ libels”, or not, 
is the whole point in dispute. 

Did this take place in Calcutta ?—No; but at 
Goruck pore. 

Have you heard any one say that he had 
changed his opinion of Dr. Bryce, for the worse, 
in consequence of these libels ?—Yes. 

Are you generally acquainted with the habits 
and usages of the clergy of the Church of 
Scotland ?—Yes, generally: I am a member of 
that church, 

Do you know any of them editing reviews or 
magazines ?—I know one of them edits the 
“ Christian Instructor.” 

Do you know of any who engage in other 
secular employments ?—Several. 

Any of them engaged in trade ?—Yes, openly. 

Are they esteemed as acting in contempt or 
violation of the laws of the church of Seot- 
land, or the spirit of its constitution ?—Unques- 
tionably not. 

Do you know that these publications have 
caused Dr. Bryce great uneasiness of mind ?— 
Yes. 

Are you aware that your evidence is incon- 
sistent with that of Dr, Halliday and Dr. Hare ; 
Do you not conceive that a clergymen engaging 
in Trade would be objected to by the Wild, or 
Evangelical, party ?—No, they do so themselyes. 

Perhaps you don’t think being a shoemaker or 
a tailor, provided he were a good one, would be 
derogatory to a Scotch clergyman ?— Not in the 
least.* 

The Advocate General. Dr.Graham is bringing 
forward a fine character of the Scotch church ! 

The Scotch cleigymen might, I suppose, 
write plays between sermons ?—Certainly : one 
of our best tragedies was written by a Scotch 
clergyman. 

And act them afterwards, or play Punch ?— 
There is a distinction between writing and act- 
ing: but the tragedy of “ Douglas” was written 
by an eminent Scotch divine. 

Are you aware that he was censured, and 
turned out of the chureh for writing this tra- 
gedy ?—No, I don’t know that ; I believe he re- 
signed. They are more enlightened now. 

Mr. Turton. Yes, as a man walks out when 
he sees preparations making to put him down 
stairs, 

You have heard of the confession of faith : 
Do you not consider it the foundation of the 





* The Recording Angel here shook his head, 
and although he could not blot it out for ever, 
sighed over the record, “ Scotland must be sadly 
altered since I left it?” . 














constitution of the Scotch church?—No; | 
don’t know that it is: it may contain some of 
its laws. I have stated that the General As- 
sembly knew of all these things of which I have 
spoken, and took no notice of them. 

You have heard of hunting parsons, of Eng- 
lish clergymen following the hounds: Do you 
consider that perfectly consistent with the cleri- 
eal character ?—Perfectly so in the church of 
England. Never heard of any among the Eng- 
lish elergy being cobblers. The Scotch clergy 
have a great deal of leisure. 

Evidence of Mr. JUST HENRY ALT, Pro- 
fessor of Bishop’s College—I have heard these 
publications spoken of before, and have heard 
them read to-day: have heard them made the 
subject of conversation, with Dr. Bryce’s name 
connected with them; and it appeared to me, 
that Dr. Bryce fell in the estimation of those who 
spoke of them: I think they must have injured 
him in some measure : I don’t know Dr. Bryce. 

I believe you were educated for the church ? 
1 won’t answer that question. 

The Advocate General. My Lord, I refer the 
question to your Lordship—Witness. I have 
taken my degrees, and received an education 
Which would in general be esteemed such as to 
qualify me for the church and taking orders. 

Do you consider a Scotch clergyman as in 
holy orders ?—Not in the strict sense of the ex 
pression: I do not consider the Scotch clergy as 
having an apostolic sanction: I have not much 
censidered the question; but my opinion is, 
that he is not in holy orders. I heard what Dr. 
Graham said of English hunting parsons, and 
what was gratuitously thrown out about cob- 
bling parsons. I should be sorry to see a cler- 
gyman of the Episcopal Charch a shoemaker or 
a tailor ; but I could not consider it disgraceful 
if he were reduced to it by necessity. 

Do you not know it to be contrary to the ca- 
nons of Episcopal Church to engage in any se- 
cular employment ?—I have not studied that, 

Advocate General. Then you don’t know ; but 
T can tell you there are canons against it,—I 
never knew a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land carry on trade, but I believe there are 
many of them reduced to it; and have no doubt 
many of them are sleeping partners in trading 
concerns ; and should not think it discreditable, 
if they were reduced to it by ity. 

Advocate General. Yes, yes; necessity ex- 
cuses every thing but crime. 

Do you not think it derogatory for a clergy- 
man to engage jn trade ?—In particular cases I 
would consider it discreditable: some men may 
be avaricious, but in general not. 

Well, in the particular case of Dr. Bryce, 
which is not a case of necessity, would you call 
him avaricious ?—You may call him an avari- 
cious man; but it would be discreditable, per- 
haps, to your judgment. Having returned to 
Europe in ill health and come out again, as he 
had done, I think he has a right to make the 
most of his time. 

If be had an abundant salary, would it not be 
degrading ?—Yes, I think it would, 
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You mean, if he had enough without it?—TI 
don't know what is enough im this country ; 
some men have 5000, some have even 8000 
rupees per month. 

Evidence of Mr. HENRY WILLIAM HOB- 
HOUSE.—I was at the Town Hall when one 
address to the Marquess of Hastings was pro- 
posed by Er. Udny, and another by Dr. Bryce. 

Was Dr. Bryce of the Mild party, or of the 
Wild party, that day ?—He was very warm; 
there was a good deal of noise and clamour, but 
I did not observe him strike the table. 


The ApvocaTte GeNeRAL then ob- 
served, that there were objections which 
he had to propose, as to the induce-~ 
ments in the plaint, and the way in 
which they had been proved. He would 
address his Lordship then, and look 
into the record to-morrow. 

As it was now late in the afternoon, 
we believe about six o’clock, some con- 
versation passed between the Bench and 
the Bar, whether or not the Court should 
adjourn till next day. His Lordship 
politely expressed his willingness to go 
on or not just as suited the convenience 
of the Counsel, and the Advocate General 
consequently availed himself of the op- 
portunity of immediately addressing his 

ordship, in a speech of considerable 
length, to which, from the lateness of 
the hour, we are sorry we cannot do 


justice, 
THE DEFENCE. 
The Apvocate GENneRAL.—I rise to 
address your Lordship on account of 
the defendants in this case, who have 
been brought into court by the Rev. 
Dr. Bryce, with the view of compelling 
them to pay him-the sam of one hun- 
dred thousand rupees, which he so 
modestly claims. If he suceceds in ob- 
taining damages at all, which I do not 
imagine, after the case we have heard, 
it must be reduced to a very small’ 
fraction indeed of this sum. ‘ 
The alleged libels, it is evident, have 
arisen entirely out of the appointment 
of Dr. Bryce as Secretary to the Sta- 
tionary Committee. Of the propriety 
or otherwise of that appointment being 
conferred on him, I do not mean to say 
anything ; as [ do not care at all about 
it. The Government no doubt con- 
sidered him fit for it; and considering 
the quantity of pens, ink, and paper, he 
has himself used, 1 haye no manner 
of doubt he is from experience perfectly 
competent to discharge its duties. But 
as to the propriety of. his accepting that 
situation, I have much to say. From 
what we have heard to day, it is an 
employment of his. talents, repect~ 
ing which great doubts may be enter- 
tained, if it be not degradig to the 
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character of a clergyman. We have 
indeed been told of tailoring and shoe- 
making clergymen; but even taking 
the extraordinary evidence of the two 
witnesses who had spoken to that point, 
it is evident that such occupations could 
enly be justified by the most imperious 
necessity, aud necessity justifies every 
thing but crime. Dr. Bryce being am- 
al ore ge for by the Honourable 

pany, was not reduced to such 
means of eking out a subsistence, and 
therefore the propriety of his acceptance 
of the office as charged in the second 
Count, was a fair subject for discussion. 
Dr. Halliday, the prosecutor’s witness, 
who was himself bred for the Presby- 
terian Church, has said clearly, that 
the situation was incompatible with the 
ancient principles of the Church of 
Scotland i oot that he considers the on 
ceptance of it de tory ; and that suc 
also would be the opinion of a large 
proportion of the ministers of the Scotch 
Church. These are by their adversaries 
(and the prosecutor's Counsel) nick- 
named the Wild party; although we 
know that they are properly denomi- 
nated the Godly or Evangelical party ; 
and we have it in evidence, that among 
them are many men of the most exem- 
plary lives and strictest piety ; and that 
it would be condemned not merely by 
this party of the clergy, but by the great 
body of the people of the Church of 
Scotland. And since, as Dr. Halliday 
has stated, it is contrary to the strict 
tules of the church venerated by our 
fathers, it is surely afair object of pub- 
lic discussion ; and we have a right to 
question the propriety of his conduct 
who has departed from them. Dr. Hare, 
an elder of the church, has moreover 
told us, that many of the plaintiff’s 
congregation disapproved of his editing 
a common . controversial newspaper. 
That he was so employed is well known : 
yet this is the man who is eulogized by 
my learned friend as the priest of the 
Most High! It is an incontrovertible 

» that on accepting the above-men- 
tioned situation, has been actuated 
by the love of money purely, for there 
is. nething in it connected with either 
morality or religion. I shall now exa- 
mine my learned friend’s case; as put 
on the record; which I shall show he 
has failed to establish by proof. 

Ist. He begins with stating, that the 
plaintiff is a.clerk in holy orders; and 
unless he can prove this to be the case, 
he is not entitled to a verdict. As he 
has not established the Rev. Dr. Bryce 
to be a clerk in holy orders, there is au 
end of the plaint. 
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2dly. The plaint asserts, that the 
plaintiff is a chaplain attached to the 
military service of the Company ; and 
as my learned friend has not been able 
to prove him to be so. attached to the 
military service, there also he must fail, 
for it runs through the whole case. 
3dly. Again, the plaintiff is stated to 
be a clerk to the Committee for con- 
trolling the expenditure of Stationary at 
Calcutta, in the civil service of the Ho- 
nourable East India Company. Both in 
the acts of Parliament and in common 
parlance a marked distinction was made 
between covenanted servants of the 
Company, and those merely employed 
by it; and neither would the plaintiff 
be held in the civil service. My learned 
friend indeed endeavoured to show, that 
the members of the Committee were in 
the civil service ; but Mr. Lushington 
had proved that some of them were in 
the military, so there was no evidence 
for it whatever. The Advocate General 
here read an extract from an act of par- 
liament, 33 Geo. 3. cap. 69. On this 
act civil servants have been tried and 
convicted, and others net in the civil 
service, attempted to be tried on the 
same, have been acquitted; this not 
being proved, therefore, of the plaintiff, 
the plaint must fall to the ground. 
4thly. Again, the prefatory remarks 
that Mr. Buckingham was Editor of the 
Calcutta Journal, have not been v- 
ed; and your Lordship knows, that if 
any allegation or inducement is found 
in the prefatory remarks, it affects the 
whole of the counts that follow, and is 
fatal to them if the inducement or pre- 
fatory remarks be not substantiated. 
5thly, and lastly. It is not asserted 
in the plaint, that the libels are against 
Dr. Bryce as a clergyman of the Church 
of Scotland. Jn one place he is called 
a clerk in holy orders; in another he 
is an appraiser of War and Gum. Dr. 
Bryce has no right, therefore to shelter 
himself under his sacred character, from 
observations made upon him as a dealer 
im pounce and leather. This alleged 
libel is no more therefore a libel upon 
him, than it would be a libel on any 
tradesman in the Cossitollah. These 
are fatal defects in the A ong: which it 
is impossible to cure. Unless you prove 
your prefatory averment, and connect 
each charge with the plaintiff—unless 
it would be a libel on every one of God’s 
creatures—it is not a libel on Dr. Bryce. 
This is a fatal defect, Your Lordship 
may recollect the case of Croft reported 
in 1 Sanders, the case of the Barn in 
in Lord Cooke’s time. Lord Chief Jus- 
tice de GreyKing ¢- Horne, A man 








said of another, “ He has set fire to m 
barn.” Which was put on the record, 
** meaning a barn full of corn.” But it 
was not said before that he had a barn 
full of corn. This ought to have been 
stated in the colloquium, as it is gene- 
rally called—that he had a barn which 
was full of corn; and that he did go to 
set that barn on fire. The ahove was 
only one defect out of many; there was 
hardly one of the inuendos that had 
been proved; scarcely one which the 
evidence had not negatived. An inu- 
endo is a scilicet, and ought to give 
the meaning of what was said before ; 
but not extending it one iota beyond its 
natural import; for no one has a right 
to make a libel for me, and cause me 
to utter it; this is the meaning of an 
inuendo, and if your Lordship will go 
through the plaint, you will find that 
the interpolations do not answer this 
description. 

To begin with the first article charged 
as libellous, it is stated that the office 
of Clerk to the Stationery Committee 
had been held by one of the greatest 
Oriental scholars now in existence (Dr. 
Lomsden, a man of great literary ta- 
Jents) ; and that on the death of Dr. 
Jameson it was not again given to him, 
but to the plaintiff. Now, I say again, 
I have no concern with the appoint- 
ment ; [ have only to do with the accept- 
ance. It is stated to have been given 
to a person of address-writing notoriety. 
Surely this is no libel, to say that a man 
writes addresses? We know that the 
plaintiff did write several addresses, one 
we have heard of to-day was rejected ; 
another was carried by storm at the 
Town Hall. It then goes on to state, 
that he is “ generally engaged in pur- 
suits not very compatible with the cle- 
rical character.” And this, I say, is no 
libel. After the evidence we have heard 
to-day, I also do aver, as far as my opi- 
nion is worth any thing, that the pur- 
suits in which he has been proved to be 
engaged, are not very compatible (the 
moderate phrase used) with the clerical 
character. Nay, it seems very doubtful, 
if they be at all compatible with it. 
That itis not,itis quite sufficient to show 
that he has to perform the duties men- 
tioued in the second count. ‘The writer 
then proceeds to ask whether Mr. Buck- 
ingham was sent home at the solicitation 
of the greene Clerk of Stationary, who 
was ‘‘formerly supposed to be friendly 
to liberal opinions ;”” (which is surely 
no libel ;) or did the mandate spon- 
taneously emanate from Government, 
through a desire to give ‘“ indemnity for 
the past, and security for the future,” 
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which does not affect the plaintiff? It 
is then put hypothetically (for it is no 
where affirmed) that if. the order was 
issued at the solicitation of the divine, 
who has lately so much distinguished 
himself in the WALKS OF WAR: this 
must, no doubt, refer to our military 
Chaplain—who is certainly well quali- 
fied, and of course always yg ns 
gallantly to take the field. If the hy- 
pothesis put were correct, then (says 
the writer) I shall content myself with 
saying— 
Are these the arts which policy supplies ? 
Are these the arts by which graye Churchmen 
rise ? 
Forbid it Heaven ! or should it turn ont so, 
Let me and mine continue mean low. 

The inuendo here put, is, that it 
means “the said plaintiff had risen to 
his rank and situation in life by prac- 
tising dishonourable arts." Now this 
cannot be the meaning; because the 
same paragraph refers to his conduct 
lately, and cannot apply to his eleva~ 
vation to the pulpit, which took place 
many years before. It evidently refers 
only to his appointment as Clerk of the 
Stationary Committee; and, therefore, 
if ever an inuendo in the world exceed- 
ed the meaning of the original, this 
does. Besides, the one is put hypotheti- 
cally, the other positively. Altogether 
the quotation of the verses as a libel, 
are most unfortunate; for the “ mean 
and low,” are not meant by the speaker 
in whose mouth they are put by the 

et, to signify any thing base and dis- 
hoomossble ; but that state of humility 
which he prefers. 

The next charge is, that the plaintiff 
is called * a worldly minister ;’”* which 
is interpreted that he is not fit to be a 
minister of God. Now, after all we 
have to-day heard of shoemaking mi- 
nisters and tailoring ministers, it is not 
too much—it is no libel, I say, to call 
him a worldly man, who with a liberal 
salary engages in secular concerns : 
Can it be inferred from the evidence 
adduced by the plaintiff, that a worldly 
man is fit to be a minister of God? He 
is a worldly man beyond all question ; I 
do not say improperly so; but all the 
circumstances of the case fairly warrant 
us in bestowing on him that character. 
As to the scaring of his congregation, 
my learned friend has not proved he 
ever had any; and this, therefore, is 
also like ‘‘the barn full of corn,” and 
goes for nothing. It goes on— 

Wi ance and sand, and 

S He stieks to making aoaey wee 
The inuendo put, is, that ‘ he attends 
solely (which is not asserted) to makip:, 
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money, and neglects the performance 
of his Christian duties.”’ And— 


“ Oh the shining 4 swe sand, 
s* The Heart of Worldly Priest,” 


interpreted in the inuendo— That the 
plaintiff is bent on worldly gain, to the 
exclusion of all the virtues that should 
endow a Christian minister!!!" These 
inuendos are quite unwarranted, and 
really to have raked up this foolish squib, 
for it is nothing else, at this time of 
day, was unworthy of the pains and 
trouble that have been taken. It was 
evidently intended to create laughter. It 
was a joke about the Parson and the 
But, but not a libel : it was not a thing 
to bring parties here to claim damages. 

I now come to the third count—part 
of the Editor’s note to the Letter of 
“‘ Presbyteros;” and this I maintain is 
no libel, as the writer of the letter to 
which the note refers disbelieves that the 
plaintiff was the ‘‘ Friend to Bankes,” 
and the Editor in the note expresses the 
same opinion; therefore, nothing re- 
mains but the statement of the fact that 
the plaintiff was generally believed to be 
the author ; that such a belief had gain- 
ed ground, and been corroborated by 
his silence. The Editor says truly, ‘it 
is incompatible with the clerical cha- 
racter to blow up the coals of strife, and 
tear asunder the bands of soci«ty ; but 
this is the grievous charge that has for 
months lain against Doctor Bryce since 
his return to India; and yet he, on 
former occasions, so careful of his re- 
patation, has by his silence in this case, 
ALLOWED judgment to be recorded against 
him in the public opinion ; from which, 
as he has allowedhis day of grace to 
pass for ever, it would appear there can 

no appeal.” This does not pretend 
to assert a fact, but to state a belief; 
which the plaintiff's own act, his silence, 
had suffered to prevail and be confirm- 
ed. 1 say so too; and if these letters 
were written by him, WHICH HE HAS 
NEVER PUBLICLY DENIED, I beseech you, 
my Lord, to read them, and you will 
agree with me that the Editor might 
well speak of tearing asunder the bands 
of society. They are the most atrocious 
libels that ever were written. They 
were directed against Mr. Buckingham, 
the proprietor of the Calcutta Journal, 
whom it was attempted to drive from 
society, which was called upon to hunt 
him down like awild beast ; and to brand 
all who should dare to hold out to him 
the hand of fellowship—(The Counsel 
on the other side intimated that he al- 
luded to the Letters of Nicet and 
others.)—-There were maby letters un- 
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der different signatures ; but the nefari- 
ous object of them was the same, and 
the spirit in which they were written. 
But no two propositions can be more 
dissimilar than to assert, that Dr. Bryce 
was the author of them, and to say that 
such an impression had gone abroad, 
that Dr. Bryce was actually a sower of 
dissension ;—and thatif the general opi- 
nion was correct, he had blown up the 
coals of strife to disturb the peace of 
society. 

I now come to the fourth count. It 
seems as if in the eyes of those who 
drew up the plaint, all inuendos had 
been considered as nothing. They stated 
that the plaintiff had obtained permis- 
sion to proceed to Europe, and that he 
had returned from Europe; and then 
they gave a part of the proceedings of the 
General Assembly ; but they had not 
shown that Dr. Bryce went to Scotland 
at all, which is perhaps the last place a 
person might goto, proceeding toEurope. 
It ought to have been stated that Dr. Bryce 
was a member of the General Assem- 
bly; for he might, for aught I know, 
have been all the time at Kome; from 
which, by the bye, he did me the ho- 
nor to send me a very entertaining and 
very well written letter. There is, 
therefore, nothing in the plaint to show 
that he answered to the description of 
** the Divine who had returned from a 
foreign land ;” and caused the expul- 
sion of a poor Scotch clergyman who 
was engaged in a secular concern of 
emolument. If it be incompatible with 
the duties of a clergyman to be so en- 
gaged, which many pious Presbyterians 
think, it was meritorious to procure his 
expulsion, and no libel on any one to 
say he contributed towards it; and to 
accuse Dr. Bryce of doing so, then is 
no libel. That it is held to be incom- 
patible, is from Dr. Halliday’s evidence 
sufficiently apparent; it is according to 
my notion, and according to the notions 
of those whom I was accustomed to 
venerate in my youth, and who have 
carried these opinions with them to their 
graves, This I will illustrate by a quo- 
tation from a book in which the duties 
of a Presbyterian clergyman are very 
well described ;— 

“ A parochial clergyman has, in many situ- 
ations, the regular duty of delivering three 
discourses every Lord’s day; and these dis- 
courses must frequently be committed to me- 
mory. To compose, and get by heart, three 
discourses, every week, would, especially if 
any pains were taken about the delivery, be, 
to ordinary men, a very sufficient employment, 
during the first_part, at least of their clerical 
career, Besides, a parochical minister bas to 
baptize and marry ; to visit the sick ; to catechise 
the young and ignorant ; to concur, with his 








session, in the management of the poors’ funds; 
to superintend bis whole parish; to attend to 
their morals; to rebuke and reclaim the vici- 
ous ; and to enforce the precepts of religion by 
ecclesiastical discipline, and by all the power 
of example. Iam sure that, if the importance 
of the clerical office were to be the subject of a 

nod sermon, all this would be displayed with 
the glowing colours of eloquence ; and perhaps 
the conclusion might be, Who is sufficient for 
these things.”’—Pamphlet by W. L. Brown, 
Principal of the Mareschal College, Aberdeen. 


With such weighty duties incumbent 
upon him, every one will agree that 
Dr. Bryce ought not to have accepted 
such a situation. Shall we be told, that 
it is a libel, to say it is inconsisteut with 
his clerical character? 1 say it fear- 
lessly. If Dr. Bryce does not think so, 
I ditfer from him. We are all liable to 
be influenced by the desire of gain ; and 
for that reason I say, it is necessary that 
the rules of the ScotchChurch,as of every 
other, should be strict, that those who 
are to be teachers of religion and mo- 
rality, may be kept pure and set.a good 
example to others. Doctor Hare has 
told us, that Dr. Bryce’s conduct gave 
offence to many of his parishioners : 
that they disapproved of his editing 
newspapers. From the first moment he 
engaged in such pursuits, he ought to 
have laid his account with censures ; 
and he has no right to come into a 
court of justice to claim damages for 
them. Peter Pounce ascribes no im- 
proper motive to Dr. Bryce, but that 
he was a zealous defender of the pu- 
rity of the church: I must again no- 
tice the irregularity of the pleadings. It 
is not stated in the plaint that Dr. Bryce 
was in Scotland at all; now Dr. Hare 
inferred he was alluded to because he 
knew he had been there at the time, 
and this omission must therefore prove 
fatal to the count altogether. 

Sir ANTHONY BuLLer.—There is evi- 
dence, and it is stated that he had gone 
to Europe and returned, and it might be 
inferred he had been in Scotland. 


ApvocaTEe GENERAL.— Yes, my Lord, 
but that won’t do, although a man may 
guess it. Again, it is not said, that the 
libel was against Dr. Bryce in his cleri- 
cal character. ‘The work against which 
Dr. Bryce’s zeal was directed, was the 
Christian Instructor, a work devoted to 
the cause of religion and morality, not 
the sort of publication in which the 
plaintiff is proved to have been engaged. 

I now come to the fifth count, on 
which the plaint is equally defective, the 
inducement not being made out. It is 
not proved that the letters of the ‘* Friend 
to Bankes” were published (as stated) 
in John Bull, In fact, even the publi- 
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cation of the John Bull is not proved. 
It has not been shown that Mr. Buck- 
ingham has had a licence, which was 
made void. The writer of this letter, 
signed ‘* An Englishman,” makes a fair 
comment on the acceptance of the ap- 
pointment, contending it is imcompatible 
with the sacerdotal dignity ; which I also 
maintain; and expresses an opinion, 
that if a clergyman of the church of 
England had accepted the same situation, 
he would have been deprived of his ca- 
nonicals fur ever: an opinion which he 
had an undoubted right to express. 

Our Honourable Masters in Leaden- 
hall-street are mentioned ; they intended 
that the plaintiff should supply their 
Scottish brethren with spiritual i 
not that he should sow the seeds of dis- 
sension, or do any thing incompatible 
with the sacerdotal dignity; to which, 
in accepting that situation, it cannot be 
supposed he had apy great regard; on 
that point Il address your Lordship freely, 
and confidently anticipate a verdict of 
acquittal. The ‘‘ Englishman’ says, 
that such conduct would not be permit- 
ted in an English clergyman. Yet it 
might have been permitted to a Scotch 
one; for it is possible that the rules of 
the Scotch Church may be different; but 
I say that, by accepting that situation, 
the plaintiff laid bimself open to cen- 
sure ; and itis impossible for your Lord- 
ship, after the evidence you have heard 
this day from Dr. Hare and Dr. Halli- 
day, to doubt but he richly deserved 
ceusure. The whole gist of the next 
paragraph lies on Dr. Bryce being the 
** Friend of Bankes,” af he was so, 
says the writer, he ought to have the 
gown torn off his back. So say I—if he 
were the author of these letters, he 
ought to be degraded from his sacred 
office. I hesitate not to say that, in 
such a case, he ought to be stripped of 
his gown, and deprived also of his se- 
cular employment; for more nefarious, 
more execrable libels never existed. But 
itis not asserted that he is the author of 
these abominable productions, as aver- 
red in the inuendo. ‘* It is generally 
believed, and no where denied’’ that he is 
the author of the said libels, is converted 
into this,—that it ‘‘ is generally believed 
and every where avowed that he ought to 
have his gown taken off his back !!!”" 

In this count, therefore, as in every 
other, they have failed to make out 
their plaint ; and on these grounds, I 
think, [ have aright to ask of your Lord- 
ship a verdict of acquittal. . 

But, my Lord, looking at the whole 
case, after all we have heard of the con- 
—_- Dr, Bryce, his newspaper-wri’ 
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ing, his address-writing, his personal 
controversies, his violence in supporting 
addresses, and lastly, his acceptance of 
this appointment,—can we doubt for 
a moment that he has stepped out of his 
ret sphere—that he bas deprived 
imself of the sacred shield of his reli- 
gious profession, and bared his charac- 
ter to the censures of the world ? When 
such a person accepts a secular appoint- 
ment, is it not as fair an object of dis- 
cussion as any others? If this be pre- 
vented,;—I do not talk to your Lordship 
now of the liberty of the press,—but if 
we are not allowed to comment on such 
things in public or in private, I say the 
common intercourse of society is at an 
end. If our mouths are thus shut, what 
restraint remains to ye in its purity 
the Church established by our fathers ? 
Who shall say:to what lengths a disre- 
of its discipline may be carried ? 
English clergy in this settlement, 
to their praise be it spoken, have uni- 
formly, as far as my knowledge extends, 
conducted themselves in a most exem- 
plary manner. But without this guard 
over their actions, the opinion of their 
fellow citizerts, who can say that they 
would have laboured so successfully ; 
and if no man’s conduct is to be com - 
mented on—if no check of public opinion 
remain, all hope of public improvement, 
I say, is at an end: nay, whatever de- 
of purity we may have inherited 
jen our ancestors, whatever portion of 
virtue we may ourselves possess, must 
speedily melt away and be totally de- 
stroyed. 
The Court then adjourned till the next 
day. 


Tuesday, July 22, 1823. 


This day the counsel for the defend- 
ants proceeded, as had previously been 
agreed on, to the comparison of the re- 
cord: Mr. Mactier, the clerk of the 
papers, reading the articles in the Jour- 
nal, while the Advocate-General and Mr, 
Turton examined the plaint filed by the 

rosecutor, marking and commenting 
on the numerous discrepancies as they 
went on, ina manner which excited a 
good deal of mirth. 

Sir AnTHONY BULLER thought the 
objections which had been made to the 
way in which the plaint was drawn up 
and put on the record, sufficient to war- 
rant him in granting leave to move for 
a new trial or a motion in arrest of judg- 
ment. 

The Apvocate-GenERAL.—We ask 
your judgment, my Lord, on these vari- 
ances, 


. 
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Sir AnrHony Buter.—I consider 
them a ground for a new trial. 

Mr, Turton.—A new trial would only 
give them an opportunity of mending 
their plea. 

The ApvocaTe-GexeRaL,—lL assure 
your Lordship, if your Lordship do not 
nonsuit on the variances, and should 
give a decision against us, I shall neyer 
move for a new trial, but appeal. 

Sir ANTHONY BuL.er then proceeded 
to pronounce his opinion.—It appears to 
me (said his Lordship) that the plaintiff 
has in substance made ont his case. 
Some of the objections to the plaint 
might have been pleaded as ground for 
a new trial, or in arrest of judgment. In 
the present circumstances, I shall not 
go very minutely into them, but am sa- 
tisfied’ several of them will be found 
to be groundless. The first objection is 
with regard to the inducement that the 

laintiff is not a clerk in holy orders. 

r. Alt would not consider this term re- 
ferable to every church, and it appears 
there is no such thing as holy orders 
among the Presbyterian clergy. In so 
far it may not correctly on but it 
was intended to mean, I think, no more 
than ordination; and that Dr. Bryce 
was regularly ordained to perform the 
holy functions as a minister of the 
Church of Scotland. Another question 
was as to the plaintiff being in the Civil 
service of the Company. The expres- 
sion, it appears, by Mr. Lushington’s 
evidence, is not, strictly speaking, ap- 
plied in this manner; but though it is 
therefore not a very proper one, still it 
is not substantially incorrect. There are 
parts of the inducement not proved, 
which I would not decide otherwise ex- 
cept the Bench were full, unless as af- 
fording ground for a new trial. I shail 
reserve the whole objections, therefore, 
with regard to the inuendos, and pass to 
the merits of the case. It appears that, 
in a series of publications by the editor 
of the Calcutta Journal, one of the de- 
fendants, the plaintiff's character was 
attacked, as guilty of conduct incom- 
patible with his sacred profession. If 
they had confined themselves to fair dis- 
cussion, no doubt I must have found a 
verdict for the defendant. But they 
ascribed to the plaintiff improper motives 
in accepting it, which is not allowable ; 
and they also asserted that he, from these 
improper motives, held a situation in- 
compatible with his clerical duties ; and 
this charge has gone out all over India, 
no doubt to the great injury of the 
plaintiff. Whereas from the evidence 
it appears that such a situation is not 
quite jucompatible with his sacred func- 
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tions, A series of libels thas went on 
from the beginning of February to the 
end of March. 

Mr. Turton.—My Lord, the first is 
dated the 27th of February, the last the 
12th of March. 

His Lordship proceeded to comment on 
the several letters. The inuendo regard- 
ing the verses on ‘‘ SecularEmoluments”’ 
he admitted was not strictly correct, 
and the last line did not apply ; but still 
taking the whole together they certainly 
referred to improper arts being used. 
The Epigram could not be considered 
fair discussion; and it was undoubtedly 
calculated to lower his character as a 
clergyman. His Lordship proceeded to 
comment on a letter headed ‘ Barny 
Wogan,” (March 25th, p. 315) but was 
reminded that this was not included in 
the plaint, and had not been read, On 
this his Lordship observed, he would 
confine his observations then from the 
22d of February to the 12th of March. 
It had been contended that the letter on 
** Secular Emoluments” did not accuse 
Dr. Bryce of having acted otherwise 
than properly in geting a person pu- 
nlelsal for what he had done wrong ; 
but it was no doubt intended to hold 
Dr. Bryce upto the public as having got 
a clergyman expelled for what he was 
doing himself. The essence of the 
charge is that he had been severe upon 
others for what he was himself doing. 
On these grounds, therefore, I think a 
verdict should be given generally for 
the plaintiff; and if he stood before me 
merely in the character of a clergyman 
of the Church of Scotland, he would 
be entitled to very heavy damages. But 
there are circumstances which change 
this character. He was believed to be 
the author of the Letters of the “ Friend 
of Bankes,” not merely because it was 
reported in the newspapers; but be- 
lieved from his having formerly himself 
edited a newspaper, called the ‘ Asiatic 
Mirror.” The report arose from the time 
the letters began to be published, and 
as they never were disavowed, it ga- 
thered strength as they proceeded. I 
do not say a man is bound to contradict 
every surmise that is circulated about 
him, although called upon to do so. 
But when the fact is proved of a widely- 
spread report of this kind, being uncon- 
tradicted, it affords’some excuse to those 
who believe in it, and to the Editor of 
a public paper, against whom they were 
directed. It is true that Mr. Bucking- 
ham, on whom those attacks were 
made, is not the defendant in this ac- 
tion; but connected as he is with his 
successor, ayid those other persons con- 


cerned in the paper, the same ercuse 
extends to them, since they must feel a 
deep interest in what effects him. Such 
belng the case, it does, I say, in some 
degree afford an excuse to the parties, 
and the libels are not the same as they 
would have been if directed against any 
other clergyman. With repect to the 
two proprietors conjoined in the action 
with the Editor, it appears clearly that 
it was perfectly understood the share- 
holders should not interfere with the 
management of the paper: therefore 
no malice or ill will can be inyputed to 
them; however, as they receive profit, 
they become liable as proprietors. 

Upon the whole of the evidence taken 
together, I should wish to give such da~ 
mages to show that the plaintiff was 
justified in coming into Court to clear 
his character; but the paper had li- 
belled him in attributing to him the 
improper motives charged. Had it been 
the case of another clergyman, I again 
say, | would have given much larger 
damages ; but considering all the cir- 
cumstances | think 1 shall be right in 
awarding the amount of sicca rupees 
2000, or 400 rupees for each of the 
counts, 


Note of the Editor of the Caleutta Journal. 


We here subjoin some appropriate re- 
marks on the Trial from the India 
Gazette, in the generality of which we 
heartily concur; and it ought to be 
known that the picture givem of the 
Scotch Church by some of the witnesses 
for the presecution has, we are assured, 
shocked and astonished the Presbyterian 
Members of the community, from the 
northern part of the kingdom, some of 
whom deem a public declaration neces- 
sary to vindicate the character of their 
National Church. , 


* It is impossible for us to dismiss this trial 
altogether without a few observations, having 
reference to points upon which we fear that 
notions may hinge, which would be derogatory 
to the Presbyterian Church. In the course of 
the pr dings, an exp was used rela- 
tive to a great body of Presbyterians, lay and 
ecclesiastical, which was not consistent with 
urbanity, nor in our hamble opinion with de- 
corum: they were called the “ Wild” Presby- 
terians. We must confess that we were ra- 
ther surprised to hear this opproprions nick- 
name applied by the Counsel for the Reverend 
Plaintiff to a class of men, who, by those who 
know tbem, are justly held im the highest re~ 
spect, not only for their strict rule of moral 

duct and evangelical views of religion, but 
their staunch adherence to the pure discipline 
of the Church of Scotland. What was meant 
by the word wild we hardly know; but we do 
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know that the word cannot have any other 
meaning thus applied than a derogatory one, 
and we, therefore, regret its having been used 
on such an jon, and especially by Coun- 
sel for a Clerzyman. It is very true that the 
Charch of Scotland is divided into two great 
classes—the evangelical and the moderates,— 
what perhaps the English observer would term 
High Church and Low Church. When this 
distinguishing sobriquet was first given to the 
evangelical party of the Presbyterian Church, 
we do not know ; but we certainly never heard 
it before Monday last, and we trust that good 
taste will dismiss it from all good company. 

“ A curious fact was made known in course 
of the trial, of which we were formerly ignorant. 
A Clergyman of the Church of England may 
trade. He may be a sleeping partner in a 
house of business. In short, if his necessities 
push him, he may turn his hand to any thing, 
provided it be not criminal. No less remark- 
able also is the fact, that Scottish Clergymen 
are engaged in trade. We never knew of an 
instance of this kind ourselves, though we have 
known Scottish Clergymen who held secular 
employments ; but certainly, we have not as 
yet seen a Clergyman in what we bona fide un- 
derstand trade; nor can we join in the opinion 
of such Presbyterians as aver (if there be many 
such) that the making of shoes, small-clothes, 
and so forth, would not in the least be deroga- 
tory toa Clergyman. Every man of course, on 
general questions, has a right to hold and 
maintain his own opinions. In this matter, 
‘we maintain it as a general rule, that such oc- 
cupations as those alluded to, would not only 
be derogatory to a Clergyman, but would not 
be endured im their pastor by a Presbyterian 
congregation. Indeed, as a general rule, we 
will also maintain, that the Scottish Clergy 
hold no secular employments, and that they 
cannot, aceording to the strict diseipline and 
constitutional usages of the Chureh, hold 
them. There are nevertheless instances where 
Presbyterian Clergymen do hold secular em- 
ployments, but these exceptions, as compared 
to the general body, are rare, and they are 
merely we conceive tolerated, net sanctioned,” 
—India Gazette. 


Note of the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


We beg to follow the example of the 
Editors of the Calcutta Journal and 
India Gazette, in offering a few brief 
remarks on the preceding trial. It will 
be remembered, that when the Indian 
John Bull contained a series of unprovoked 
libels on private character, which were 
acknowledged by the Judge on the 
Bench to be so atrocious and malicious 
that he could not even think of them without 
horror,—the damages awarded were 
1000 rupees ; this being considered suf- 
ficient to mark his sense of indignation, 
and sufficient to punish the atrocious li- 
beligrs fog their guilty career. Ju the pre- 
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sent instance, the Judge admits the ex- 
istence of a strong provocation, though the 
comments are made on a public and 
official transaction, and have nothing to 
do with private character in any way 
whatever; he admits also, that no malice 
or ill-will could be imputed to the par- 
ties in question, and that considering 
the ground on which the comments 
were made, there was some exeuse for 
those who published them, nor could 
they be held to be as libellous as if 
they were directed against any other 
clergyman. And-yet, after all this, he 
awards 2000 rupees damages, and costs, 
against those who merely commented 
on the incompatibility of such duties as 
the editor of a violent, scurrilous, and 
party Magazine—the clerk of a Station- 
ary Committee—and a Presbyterian 
minister—the incongruity of which 
even some among his own friends ad- 
mit; while, from the same bench, only 
half this sum is awarded against a set 
of calumniators whose attacks were 
made on private character, and whose 
slanders were proved to be as false as 
they were malicious and abominable ! 
Thisis the even-handed justice of India! 
This the natural consequence of Eng- 
lishmen being deprived in that country 
of Trial by Jury, the issue of all civil 
actions being left to the discretion of 
the Judge !* 

We may add to this brief comment, 
the following remarkable contrast ;— 
that while the Indian Government 
and Court abroad were exerting 
themselves to prove the duties of Dr. 
Bryce in his clerical, editorial, and sta- 
tionary capacity to be perfectly compa- 
tible with each other, the East India 
Directors at home were of so contrary 
an opinion, that they are said to have 
sent out orders for his removal from 
office, though they refuse to remit the 
punishment inflicted on the individual 
who advocated ‘heir interests as well as 
that of the public, in first pointing out 
this incongruity to their notice ! 

These we believe to be fair and faith- 
ful specimens of the wisdom and equity 
of those to whose bands are intrusted 
the government of the East! 





* On this occasion it cannot be irrelevant to 
introduce in a note the following energetic lan- 
guase of the great Lord Camden, in his argu- 
ment in the case of Doe v. Kersey, Pasch, 
5 Geo. Il, 1765. Common Pleas. 

“ The discretion of a Judge is the law of Ty- 
rants ; itis always unknown ; it is different ta 
different men; it is casual, and depends upon 
constitution, temper, and passion. In the best, 
it is oftentimes caprice ; in the worst, it is every 
vice, folly, and passion, to which human nature 
is liable.” 
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LORD AMHERST. 

Madras, Thursday, July 29, 1823.— 
On the evening of Thursday the 24th 
instant, a Splendid Entertainment was 
given in the Banqueting Room, by Sir 
Thomas Munro, to the Right Honour- 
able Lord Amherst, appointed Governor 
General of India. After the cloth was 
removed, Sir Thomas Munro proposed 
«<The health of Lord Amherst, and suc- 
cess to his Lordship’s administration.” 
The loud applause with which the toast 
was drunk having subsided, Lord Am 
herst rose, and with singular grace of 
sentiment and manner, addressed the 
company in terms of which the follow- 
ing affords a very imperfect sketch- 

**T beg to return my thanks to Sir 
Thomas Munro and to the rest of the 
company for the flattering compliment 
which has been paid to me. 

“As an Englishman, I have, at a 
distance, been no inattentive observer 
of those achievements by which cur 
Indian Empire has been acquired and 
consolidated. 1 possess therefore the 
assurance that, in the duties which I 
am about to undertake, I shall have the 
aid of talents adapted to every emer- 
gency which can arise, Should the 
course of events on any occasion render 
the eviis of war iuevitable, I know that 
the honour of our arms and the interests 
of the Empire will be sustained by men, 
whose names are already enrolled in 
some of the most brilliant pages of the 
annals of ourcountry. If more happily 
the blessings of peace are preservedto us, 
I shall find the best meaus of improv~ 
ing them in the well known zeal, talent- 
experience aud integrity of the Com- 
pany’s Civil Service. Fortunately I 
have only to strive that my administra- 
tion may correspond to that of my 
illustrious predecessor. And if lam to 
seek an example for my personal cou- 
duct, I shall not have far to look, since 
on my left, there is one whom I may 
well feel proud to imitate, 

**T shall only detain you further by 
requesting you to accept my most cor- 
dial thanks for the honour you have 
now done me, and for the distinguished 
reception I have met with at Madras.” 

Lord Amherst shortly after rose again 
and spoke to the following effect. 

** Gentlemen, I should not venture to 
intrude upon you.a second time, if, in 
yielding to my own feelings, I were not 
fully aware how much I should gratify 
yours, I propose the health of your 
Governor, Sir Thomas Munro. It 
would be ill judged in me, who am a 
stranger amonst you, to dwell on merit 


with which you are already so well ac- 


quainted ; but happy I shall have rea- 
son to consider myself, if any services 
which f may be enabled to perform 
shall secure for me the high estimation 
in which that distinguished individual 
is held in England, for his administra- 
tion of the affairs of this Presidency.” 

Sir Thomas Munro then rose and 
said: 

** Lord Amherst has paid me a very 
high compliment, and it may be ex- 
pected that I should ackuowledge it. 
lam justly sensible of the favourable 
terms in which his lordship has spoken 
of me personally, and of the service. 
The administration of this Government 
is comparatively an easy task. All we 
have to do is to give effect to the course 
of proceeding marked out for our guid~- 
ance by the Supreme Government, and 
by the authorities in England. But it 
has during a long period been the good 
fortune of India, to be placed under 
the rule of an illustrious line of Go- 
vernors General, who by their eminent 
talents and virtues have adorned their 
exalted station. Under such auspices 
has our Empire acquired its present ex- 
tent and estability. I ani satisfied that 
this line of illustrious men will be pro- 
longed in the person of Lord Amherst, 
and that his Lordship’s administration, 
like those of his predecessors, will at 
once promote the welfare of India and 
redouud to the honour of our country,” 

The Honorable the Governor then 
gave the healths of Sir Edmond Stanley 
aud the other Judges of the Supreme 
Court. 

After which Sir Edmond Stanley rose, 
and begged leave in his own name, and 
that of the other Judges of the Supreme 
Court, to return their sincere thanks 
for the polite notice and mark of atten- 
tion which had been just paid to them, 
by the Honourable the Government, 
and the Gentlemen present—the heavy 
duties which he had discharged that 
day in Court to a late hour, rendered 
him unable to express his feelings on 
the occasion as fully as he would have 
wished to have done. He was happy 
to observe the general harmony which 
prevailed at this Meeting, and among 
all classes in this Settlement. He 
could net omit this opportunity of de- 
claring that often as it had fallen to his 
lot in the course of his life to be present 
at public assemblies, and to hear dis- 
tinguished characters deliver their sen- 
timents, he never was more gratified 
and pleased, than he was that night by 
the sentiments delivered by the Noble 
Lord, the Governor General of India— 
those sentiments so appropriate to the 
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cecasion, and expressed in such digni- 
fied and handsome terms, he confessed 
made a deep impression on his mind, 
as he believed they had done upon the 
minds of all who head them, and he 
took the liberty of saying, that he fore- 
boded the most happy and beneficial 
consequences not only to India, but to 
the Empire at large, from his Lordship’s 
administration. He congratulated this 
settlement, upon the event of his Lord- 
ship's having done them the honour to 
visit it in the course of his voyage, as 
it afforded them a better opportunity of 
judging of his Lordship’s high qualities, 
an reciating his value, than they 
could have been able to do, by a more 
distant acquaintance with them. 

Sir Charles Gray, in returning thanks, 
obseryed.— 

“‘ The sentiments, which the Chief 
Justice has so well expressed, leave me 
little mere to do than to utter with my 
own voice the thanks which he has 
given in my name. Yet upon this oc- 
casion of celebrating the first coming 
amongst us of the Noble Person, whose 
Governmeit of India may be said to 
commence from that time, I must not 
omit to offer individually, what we 
have already offered collectively, the 
most sincere and cordial wishes for his 
success and prosperity in that Govern- 
ment. I cannot wish him better than 
that he may realize as much of what 
is possible to be done for India, as his 
predecessor did; or as he has done, 
whose acts we have a nearer opportu- 
nity of ohserving—I mean our own ex- 
cellent Governor, Let me repeat more 
distinctly, my thanks for the honour 
you have doue myself and the other 
Judges of the Supreme Court in drink- 
ing our healths.” 

Sir Willingham Franklin concurred 
with the other Judges in the sentiments 
they had so ably expressed, and begged 
leave to return thanks for the honour 
conferred upon him. 

The health of Lady Amherst was 
then given, after which the Company 

roceeded to the Umeer Bagh to attend 
for Ladyship’s Drawing Room — at 
which there was a large and brilliant 
assemblage. 

The Honourable George Stratton, 
Esq. entertained Lord Amherst at 
dinner on Friday last. 

The Nautch given by His Highness 
the Nuwab on Wednesday evening to 
Lord and Lady Amherst, presented a 
brilliant and striking appearance—the 
road from the entrance of the grounds 
to the palace was illuminated on each 
side, and the face of the building was 


studded with lamps: a large assem- 
blage of company was present on the 
occasion—supper was announced svon 
after nine o’elock, towards the conclu- 
sion of which his Highness the Nuwab 
proposed as a toast—‘‘ the health of Lord 
and Lady Amherst, and their safe arrival 
in Bengal.” This toast was repeated to 
the company by Captain Mac Leane, 
and drank with three times three.—His 
Lordship then rose, and concluded a 
short, but energetic address by propos- 
ing ‘‘the health of His Highness and 
family.” The company afterwards ad- 
journed to witness a grand exhibition 
of fireworks, with which the entertain- 
ment concluded.—adras Govt. Gaz. 
Calcutta Drawing Room.— The 
Drawing Room was most brilliantl 
attended on Monday night. About halt 
post nine Lord Amboms left her Lady- 
ship’s apartments, preceded by his 
suite and followed by Lady Amherst, 
led by Mr, Lushington. They walked 
up the centre of the ball room, bowing 
to the company as they passed; and 
having arrived at the top, where th- 
state chairs are placed, the presenta- 
tions commenced. The company ad- 
vanced in small parties of two and three 
from the west side of the room, made 
their obeisances to the Governor Gene- 
ral and Lady Amherst, who were then 
standing, and then passed on. After 
the introductions were over, Lord and 
Lady Amherst, accompanied as before, 
went round the circle and conversed. 
At half past ten, they quitted the room, 
and the company separated.—John Bull, 


PORTRAIT OF MR. ADAM. 

Our readers will perceive below that 
the Committee appointed to wait on 
Mr. Adam completed the object yester- 
day, and that Mr. Adam has consented 
to sit for his portrait. A Sub-Committee 
has been appointed to carry the public 
wishes into execution. Mr, Palmer is 
the Treasurer, and any surplus sub- 
scription is to be devoted to such chari- 
table institutions as the Sub-Committee 
shali direct. The Portrait is to be full 
length, and is to be taken by Mr. Chin- 
nevey. We shall feel happy in being 
made the medium of subscriptions from 
the Mofussil. 

The Committee, consisting of the fol- 
lowing Gentlemen, Mr.R. C, Fergusson, 
Chairman, Mr. Pattle, Mr. Hogg, Col: 
Paton, Mr. Sutherland, Mr. H. Mac- 
kenzie, Mr. Plowden, Hon. C. R. Lind- 
say, Mr. Ainslie, Mr. McFarlane, Mr. 
Paton, Mr. Wm. Prinsep, Mr. Larkins, 
Mr. Trower, Mr. Palmer, Mr. Alsop, 
Mr, Atkinson, Mr. Shakespear, Mr, J. 
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Colvin, Mr: Sargent, Mr. H. Colvin, 
Mr G. Swinton, and several other gen- 
tlemen, appointed by the general meet- 
ing to wait on Mr. Adam, to request 
him to gratify the public wishes by 
sitting for his Pictare in fall length, to 
be placed in some conspicuous place in 
Caleutta, had an interview with him 
yesterday morning at half past eight 
o'clock at the house of W. b Bayley, 
Esq. 

The Committee on reaching the 
house Were introduced to Mr. Adam, 
who stood surrounded by some of his 
personal friends. . 

Mr. Fergussou immediately address- 
ed him on the subject of their visit. 

We regret infinitely that we have 
been unable to obtain even a sketch of 
this address, since we understand that 
in feeling, appropriate expression, and 
happy manner of delivery it was never 
surpassed, 

We shall however if more successful 
— it hereafter, though we cannot 
out regret its absence now ; since the 
public will naturally be anxious to know 
what passes on this very interesting 
subject. After Mr. Fergusson had 
finished his address, 

Mr. Adam, evidently overpowered 
by the sensations produced in his mind 
by the flattering mauner in which the 
Resolutions had been passed at the 
Town Hall, and overcome by the pathe- 
tic and affectionate address of the 
learned Chairman of the Committee, 
replied : 

““f shall endeavour, in the best 
manner my feelings will admit, to ex- 

ress the deep and grateful sense which 
r do, and must ever, entertain of the 
high honour conferred upon me by my 
countrymen, the British inhabitants of 
Caleutta ; an honor which however great 
and gratifying in itself, is much enhane- 
ed in my estimation by its being con- 
veyed to me by a body of Gentlemen, 
for whom I have ever felt the highest 
respect and esteem; and with many of 
whom I have passe! a long term of 
years, in the most cordial intercourse 
of intimacy and uninterrupted friend- 
ship; and evea the grateful feelings 
which these cireumstances are so well 
calculated to produce, are aggravated 
by the manner in which my kind friend, 
your learned Chairman, bas armounced 
to me the flattering intentions of the 
community of Calcutta. Indeed these 
united powerful incitements, while they 
convey the proudest and deepest sensa- 
tions of dehght, that my merits should 
be deemed worthy of such an honor, 
create at the same time an 
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able agitation, increased by the allu- 
sions of your worthy Chairman, which 
absolutely incapacitate me from re- 
turning any adequate tribute of acknow- 
ledgement for the high and inestimable 
mark of favour and distinction which 
has been manifested towards by the 
British Inhabitants of Calcutta. With 
the most heartfelt pleasure, shall 1 
comply with the flattering request 
which has been so handsumely convey- 
ed to me by you.” 

The agitation alluded to was, we 
understand, very conspicuous, and may 
be readily conceived. The Committee 
breakfasted with Mr. Bayley, and the 
following arrangements afterwards took 
place :— 

Town Hall, Calcutta, 11th Aug. 1823. 
At a Meeting of the Committee appoint- 
ed at the General Meeting, held at the 
Town Hall on Saturday, for the purpose 
of considering the best means of paying 
some suitable mark of public respect 
and attachment to the Hon. John 
Adam, on the occasion of his retirement 
from the Office of Governor General, 

It was Resolved,—That a Sub-Com - 
mittee, to consist of the undernamed 
gentlemen, be nominated to carry into 
effect the Resolutions of the General 
Meeting of the British Inhabitants of 
Calcutta, held at the Town Hall on 
Saturday the 9th instant. 

Mr. Larkins, Chairman; Mr. Hogg, 
Mr. Palmer, Mr. H.S, Shakespear, Mr, 
Atkinson.—Mr. Palmer, Treasurer. 

The Sub-Committee having met, it 
was Resolved.—That it be the duty of 
this Sub-C ommitteeto circulate through 
the Treasurer a book among such gen- 
tlemen as may be desirous of subscrib- 
ing to the full length portrait of the 
Honorable John Adam, and to make 
the necessary arrangements with Mr, 
Chinnery, the artist, for the execution 
of the same. 

Resolved further,—That in the event 
of the amount subscribed for, exceed- 
ing that required to meet the expense 
of the portrait, it shall be left to the 
Sub-Committee to apply the surplus 
funds to such charitable purpose, as 
they may deem expedient. 

(Signed) J. P. Larkins, Chairman, 


Honourable John Adam.—The Hon. 
John Adam, we are concerned to say, 
is about to proceed shortly to > ae 
for the recovery of his health. We 
understand that he will embark, about 
the end of the month, on board the H, 
C. Ship Investigator, Captain D. Ross, 
Marine Surveyor General, for that 
place John Buil, 
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New Sally Port and a Bridge — Bombay, 
July 5, 1823.—We understand that the 
Government, with that peculiar atten- 
tion which ever marks its regard for the 
comfort uf the native inhabitants, has 
Banctioned the opening, at a consider- 
able expense, of a new Sally-port and 
a bridge across the ditch, to facilitate 
the communication with the wells on 
the Esplanade ; it being understood that 
the Jate garrison regulations about the 
church gate, which prohibit persons 
from ‘passing with water after nine 
o'clock in the morning, bear hard on 
the lower orders of natives within the 
town, particularly during the hot wea- 
ther. 

Public Improvements—In consequence 
of the Iate alarming and destructive fire 
which broke out among the cotton 
bales on the green, our readers will 
learn with pleasure that a Committee, 
composed of public officers of Govern- 
ment and gentlemen belonging to the 
Wading mercantile houses at the Pre- 
sidency, has been appointed, to con- 
sider the best means of obviating a 
similar danger to the town from plac- 
ing cotton on the green, and to report 
on the possibility of removing the cot- 
ton to some safer place, without occa- 
sioning an unnecessary loss to indivi- 
duals. 

The plan suggested by the Commit- 
tee, which we are happy to understand 
has met with the concurrence of Go- 
verntent, is to appropriate a part of the 
Esplanade near the Apollo Pier, now 
ovcupied by timber, for the reception of 
cotton ; to Widen the Pier so as to ad- 
mit of the erection of conveniences for 
Janding the cotton on it, and the stones 
uséd in the work to be taken from the 
beach adjoining the Pier, in order to 
make a smooth channel for boats to 
take the ground at low water. 

The great danger from fire, whether 
from actidént or design, to the whole 
property within the Fort, cannot fail to 
cause this arrangement to be viewed 
with the greatest satisfaction by all 
classes of the society. 

Although but a secondary considera- 
tion, there is also some room for con- 

ratulation on the score of appearance. 

e huge piles of cotton which have 
hitherto covered the green, are no doubt 
indicative of the commercial import- 
ance of Bombay, but can scareely be 
considered as ornamental appendages 
to the great Square of the Fort—a 
space of ground which we hope on some 
future day to see surrounded with 
buildings worthy of the good taste and 
public spirit of the people, At the same 


time this extensive area will be always 
available for the exercise of the troops 
in garrison, the purpose for which it was 
originally iutended.—Bombay Courier. 





The large mass of materials brought 
from India by the last arrivals, render 
it impossible to give more than a small 
portion of them in our present Number ; 
but, that nothing of importance may be 
omitted, we subjoin the following sum- 
mary of the heads of intelligence con- 
tained in the Bengal papers, as far as 
they have reached us :— 

A curious trial took place in the Su- 
preme Court of Calcutta on the Ist of 
July, on which some of the natives of 
India (the mild and peaceable Hindoos, 
as they are generally called,) wére in- 
dicted for a riot and robbery in one of the 
temples of their own religion. ‘They 
were found guilty of an assault, .and 
fined 200 rupees. As the details of the 
trial contain some curious illustrations 
of Hindoo manners, we shall, if possible, 
find room for it on a future oceasion. 

The native ukhbars * are full of de- 
tails respecting the movements of Run- 
jeet Singh ; but contain nothing of suf- 
ficient importance to be re-published 
here, as they are confined chiefly to 
points of local interest. 

A long and able article on the Inter- 
nal Navigation of India, is contained in 
the Calcutta Journal, of the 8th of July. 
It is accompanied with a map, showing 
the lines of proposed canals for improv- 
ing the navigation between the Ganges 
and the Hooghley, and-eopious informa- 
tion on all that can elucidate this subject. 

A meeting was held at Madras, early 
in July, to consider of the best means 
of co-operating with the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, who, at 
their sittings in London, voted a monu- 
ment to the late Bishop of Calcutta. 
An animated address was delivered on 
this oceasion by the Honourable Sir 
Charles Grey; in which Dr. Middleton 
was compared to Bishop Berkley. A 
correspondent, in a subsequent paper, 
shows, however, that the comparison 
was unsupported by facts; and that, 
though the late Bishop of Caleutta had 
undoubted merits, they were of a differ- 
ent order and description from those of 
Berkley. 

A meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Calcutta took place on the 9th of July ; 
the Hon. J. H. Harrington, Esq. in the 
chair. Some interesting facts were eli- 





+ Newspapers, or Court Circulars, written 
by some Secretary at the Native Courts, and cir- 
culated by him to persons who are disposed to 
pay for them, 
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cited in the course of the sitting, which 
cannot be advantageously abridged ; but 
which we shall endeavour, hereafter, to 
give in detail. 

The public distribution of prizes in 
the College of Fort William took place 
about the middle of July; when Mr, 
Adam, then acting Governor General, 
presented to the successful students the 
medals due to their merits; among 
these, we observe the names of Mr. J. 
Thomason, Mr, Paton, Mr. Morris, Mr. 
Hawkins, Mr. Rayenshaw, Mr. Prinsep, 
Mr. Udny, Mr. Ricketts, Hon, R. T. 
Moore, Mr. Benson, Mr. Lindsay, Mr. 
Deedes, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Paxton, Mr. 
Davidson, Mr, Lewis, and Mr. C. Thom- 
son. After the prizes were awarded, an 
address was delivered by the Governor 
General, expressing the anxious desire 
of the Government to encourage (in a 
proper and judicious manner) the disse- 
mination of scientific and literary know- 
ledge among the natives of India!— 
Credat Judaus. 

In the Calcutta Journal of the 22d of 
July, appeared a Letter from the Hyde- 
rabad Residency, showing the deplora- 
ble state into which the country of the 
Nizam was plunged at the period of Mr. 
Metcalfe, the present Resident, taking 
charge of its management, and the re 
and manifest improvements he had in- 
troduced there. It strongly recom- 
mends also the substitution of an Indo- 
British police instead of the present 
native Zumeendars. 

Long and interesting details are given 
in the Bengal papers, from New South 
Wales ; but they are f a nature that 
will scarcely admit of abbreviation, and 
eannot, for want of room, be given at 
length. 

The first half-yearly examination of 
pe me civil servants, studying at the 
€ollege of Fort St. Nel A took place 
at Madras on the 4th of July, when the 
Governor, Sir Thomas Munro, delivered 
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an address, in which great praise was 
bestowed on Mr. Elliott aud Mr. Freere, 
for their exertions and proficiency in the 
Tamul and Teloogoo languages. 

On the 24th of duly, an action of 
crim. con. was tried in the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta, in which Bioey 
Swetenham was the plaintiff, and Robt. 
Adair Macnaghten the defendant; the 
former a civil servant of the East India 
Company, and the latter a Lieutenant 
in the Bengal army, and Deputy Judge 
Advocate General at Cawnpore. e 
fact of adultery with the plaintiff's wife 
was clearly established, and no defence 
attempted. A speech was made in mi- 
tigation of damages, which had been 
laid at 100,000 rupees; and the Judge, 
Sir Anthony Buller, gave a verdict for 
the plaintiff —12,000 rupees. 

It was our intention to have included 
all the articles, of which the preceding 
paragraphs offer a mere outline only, in 
the selections of our present Number ; 
but we have already exceeded the limits 
prescribed, and have been therefore 
compelled to postpone them at least. 
For the same reason, the Circular of 
Lord Bathurst to the West India Colo- 
nies, and a Report of a Public Meeting 
at Cape Breton, complaining of Lord 
Bathurst’s shutting them out, by a 
stroke of his pen, from their undoubted 
right to all the privileges of British law, 
have been necessarily omitted. 

We hope, in future, by peculiar at- 
tention to this department of our la- 
bours, to compress the substance of all 
that transpires, into such a space as to 
bring it within our limits, without 
excluding anything material. In the 
present instance, however, having des 
voted more than will perhaps be again 
required, to one particular subject, wa. 
have less room left for others. Ex 
rience and practice will, no doubt, gra- 
dually qualify us to become more and 
more successful in all our arrangements, 








































INDIAN AND COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EAST INDIES—-CHINA—AND NEW 
HOLLAND, 


Bengal—The most recent accounts 
from Bengal confirm the unfavourable 
statements previously transmitted, of 
the failure of the indigo crops in that 
province; and it is expected, that not 
more than one-third of the usual pro- 
duce will be obtained. The blight ap- 
pears to have had its origin in the sul- 
try weather apd great drought, by 
which the plantations were visited dur- 
ing the early part of the season, and 
the destruction was completed by the 
deluge of rain, and dreadful storms, 
which were experienced during the 
months of May and June. Throughout 
Betigal the weather had been extremely 
linfavourable to the maturing of this 
valuable commodity, aud the loss sus- 
tained by many of the planters has been 
very Considerable. In the Moorsheda- 

, Kishiiagur, and Jessore districts, 


it is certain that very serious injury has 

n done, and much more was appre- 
hended from the rising of the river. In 
the Purneah and Dinagepore districts, 


the incessant rains during the whole of 
June had nearly destroyed every hope of 
the planters in those quarters, Up to 
the middle of July the rivers bad 
swollen to an extraordinary height, and 
im many places had overflown their 
banks and covered the fields with water. 

é situation of the Planters was ren- 
dered still more distressing in conse- 
quence of the exorbitant prices they had 
been compelled to pay for indigo seed 
at the commencement of the season, 
owing to its having become a monopoly 
in the hands of a few persons, who had 
obtained for itas high a price as from 
18 to 25 rupees per mannd. It was 
thought, however, that in Upper India 
a fair harvest would be obtained, the 
plantations in that part of the country 
not having been exposed to the torrents 
by which the low lands had been inun- 
(lated. 

Accounts had reached Calcutta from 
Cawnpore to the end of June, which 
stated that the heat there had been 
véry oppressive, and that the European 
troops occupying that station had suf- 
fered in consequence very much from 
sickness. The Lancers were losing some 
of their best men daily, from the heat of 
the weather, and as many as six men 
had been ready for interment at one 
time, The 59th regiment had also lost 


some of iis strotigest men, who were 
carried off in afew hours, af eg 4 
attacks or fatal cramps. Nearly 200 
men of this regimetit were in the hos- 
pital, and the rains were anxiously 
woked for, to arrest the progress of 
disease. 

At Futtyghur, to the endof June, the 
heat had been greater than was ever 
remembered; and such of the natives 
as had been compelled to travel during 
the day time had suffered severely, 
many having fallen dead on the sade. 
The letters from Meerut state, that at 
Dethi and its neighbourhood great hum- 
bers of the natives were dying through 
the oppressive heat of the weather, and 
the small-pox was making dreadful ra- 
vages among the children. In the city 
of Lucknow, the latter malady had at- 
tacked the adult population, both na- 
tive and European, and many of both 
classes had fallen victims toits virulence. 

Calcutta had been visited with dread- 
ful gales, at the latter end of May and 
beginning of June, some of the effects 
of which on the shipping we partially 
noticed in our first Number. The hur- 
ricane of the 27th and 28th of May is 
Stated to have been unprecedented in 
violence during the memory of the old- 
est intiabitants of the country. In ad- 
dition to the loss of the Oracabessa and 
Liverpool, the brig Helen had been to- 
tally wrecked near Kedgeree Point ; and 
the damage done on shore was also very 
extensive, At Balasore the tempes- 
tuous weathér had been felt severely, 
and many villages, together with seve- 
ral of the inhabitants, had been de- 
streyed in the vicinity of that place. 
From the Soubourecha river, to the 


‘southward along the sea coast to a 


considerable distance, the country had 
been completely inundated by the sea, 
and the inhabitants were compelled to 
fly to the high places for safety. The 
inundation of the sea is stated to have 
extended upwards of four miles inland, 
and to have carried away every thing 
that attempted to oppose fits fury. The 
circumstance of no fresh water being 
to be found within two miles of Kedgeree, 
will serve to illustrate the severity with 
which the visitation was felt in the 
country immediately to the westward of 
that station; and to the southward of 
Balasore, the inhabitants of a wide tract 
of low country had been in a great de- 
gree swept away, In some populous 
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villages, searcely one in twenty-five had 
escaped, while a number of the native 
craft, trading on the coast and in the 
river, had beep driven a long way up the 
country, some for miles over the land. 
In fact, a tract of country from 80 to 
one hundred miles in extent was one en- 
tire sheet of water. To the southward 
of Contai, from 600 to 700 villages had 
been swept away, with the principal 
part of their inhabitants, Upwards of 
5000 of them who had escaped from the 
devastation, had assembled on the banks 
of a tank near Contai, where they re- 
mained in a state of absolute starvation, 
In fact, all the accounts received from 
India unite in stating this visitation to 
have been the most destructive expe- 
rienced in the East for many years. 
The most important piece of infor. 
mation, however, received from Cal- 
cutta during the Jast month, is the in- 
telligence that Mr. Adam, the late 
Governor General, had, previous tu the 
arrival of Lord Amherst, thought fit to 
anticipate the new regulations relative 
to the Indian army, and by an order in 
council had directed the raising of four 
additional regiments, which, on the new 
lan, would form eight separate corps. 
t is not certain whether this increase 
in the military force had arisen from 
the want of sufficient military to per- 
form the duties of relief and escort, on 
which plea the augmentation has taken 
place. This is the more doubtful, when 
we consider that the Sikh Chief, Run- 
jeet Singh, who has lately invaded the 
country of the Afghans, and placed 
himself on the throne of the great 
Subactagi at Kabul, has now acquired 
such power, that in some late discus- 
sions he gonducted himself with a haugh- 
tiness which excited great displeasure, 
and even carried bis arrogance so far as 
to hint that he had many Russians in 
his service, and that it woull be easy 
for him to increase their number. We 
regard this as an event of the first im- 
portance to our Oriental possessions ; 
K is the first dawning of a union between 
a native power of India and one in 
Europe ; it seems to form a link in that 
chain of ambition, which the Autocrat 
of all the Russias is ready to throw 
round the world; it is the very founda- 
tion cf the policy of the ‘* Holy Allies,” 
that policy which has for its object to 
wrest from Great Britain her envied 
Colonies, not only in the East, but in 
every quarter of the globe, It is to be 
hoped our Government will narrowly 
watch the intrigues, which without 
doubt will be attempted in India; an 
apprehension of danger from the great 
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accession of power which has placed 
under the rule of Runjeet Singh the 
extensive countries on both sides of the 
Indus, will no doubt cause the new 
Governor General vigilantly to watch 
his motions; and although the grand 
mover may not, for want of proof, be 
accused of setting in motion the ma- 
chinery of discord, yet energetic mea- 
sures, speedily adopted and boldly acted 
upon, may render those designs, deep 
and hidden as they are, nugatory and 
abortive. Our retaining a favourable 
position in the Persian Court, will tend 
as much as anything to thwart the in- 
tentions of the great Northern grasper, 
if they are directed against our exten- 
sive dominions in the East. 

We alluded in our last to the dreadful 
murder of Mr, Ravenscroft, the full par- 
liculars of which more regent advices 
state to have beeh received at Calcutta. 
Wy these it appears, that on the 6th of 
May last, about twelve at night, a body 
of upwards of one hundred foot and two 
horsemen came to the small bungalou 
(cottage) where this unfortunate geotle- 
man resided with his family. They first 
came on the east side, and divided into 
three parties ; after wounding several ser- 
vants who were sleeping on the outside, 
they entered the cottage-yard, where 
Mr, Ravenscroft was sleeping on acouch, 
and seven or eight of them at once 
stabbed their victim with spears. When 
he fell from the couch, concluding he 
was dead, they set up a shout, and 
commenced plundering. A short time 
after, Mr. R. recovering a little, called 
out to one of his servants to bring his 
sword, which being overheard by some 
of the villains, they attaeked the ser- 
vant, wounded him severely, and again 
commenced spearing Mr. Ravenscroft. 
The latter made ar effort to reach the 
outside of the cottage-yard, and seized 
a spear from one of the murderers, but 
unfortunately it broke off at the head, 
and though he defended himself with 
the wooden part of it with great courage, 
he was at last mortally wounded, and 
sunk exhausted undera mangoe tree. On 
the arrival of assistance the villains fled, 
and the ill-fated victim was carried into 
the dwelling. He was entirely sense- 
less, and was wounded in about fifty 
places; one of the spears had entered 
his liver, and he bad a severe wound on 
the back of the head, On the 6th May 
he expired in convulsions, having re- 
mained speechless from the time of the 
outrage. Of his servants, six were mur- 
dered, five desperately wounded, and 
six slightly wounded. 

On the 12th of July, the first steame 
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vessel which ever floated on the waters 
of the East left the stocks at Kyd’s 
Yard, Kidderpore. This lanch did not, 
however, attract the notice, in any 
great degree, of the inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta, very few of them attending. She 
was named the Diana, and proceeded, 
after the lanch, from Calcutta to Chin- 
surah, which distance was performed in 
between six and seven hours. Among 
the company ou board during the trip, 
was Colonel Krefting, the governor of 
Serampore, and suite. The establish- 
meut of this steam- packet appears likely 
to produce covsidcrable beuetit, and to 
be followed by others, for the river na- 
vigation of India. 

A nest of forgers had been detected 
in Calcutta, through the exertions of Mr. 
Alsop, the magistrate, while they were 
carryiug ona most extensive system of 
fraud. The gang in custody amounted to 
above twenty; they were arrested while 
at their nefarious work, aud in the room 
in which they were takeo, large parcels of 
forged notes on the Bank of Hindustan 


aud that of Bengal were found, many of 
which were complete, and the remain- 
der ina state of great forwardness. They 
were for different suins, ranging gene- 
rally between 100 and 1000 rupees. They 


were even endeavouring to imitate the 
Government paper; and to effect this, 
they bad gained over one of the composi- 
tors of the Governmeut press, who, duly 
instructed, stole a quantity of types from 
that establishment. The detection of 
this conspiracy had produced great satis- 
faction at Calcutta, as the commercial 
operations of the merchants would have 
been much impeded, had the forgeries 
got into circulation. 

The accounts received at Calcutta 
from Oude state, that disturbances of a 
serious nature still continued in that 
province. About the middle of June, 
the Aumil of the Zillah of Baraitch bad 
been killed in a tumult instigated by the 
Raja Manshatta. Meer Hadu Ulice Khan 
having beard of this tumult and disor- 
der, left bis encampment, and fell back 
twelve coss; but Hussein Ulee, and seve- 
ral others, commandants of battalions, 
and 500 suwars of the Resalla of Miud- 
hoo Khano, had received orders to pro- 
ceed and quell the disturbance. — It ap- 

that the revenue of Oude was col- 
lected with great difficulty, and the trea- 
sury was in consequence in astateof great 
exhaustion, This bal occasioned great 
Murmuring among the servauts and of- 
ficers, many of whom had received no 
pay for sixteen months, 
‘he loan advanced by Messrs. Palmer 
and Co, of Hyderabad, to the Nizain’s 
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government, we learn by a letter from 
Calcutta, had been. paid off, and that 
house had, in consequence, reduced its 
interest from 12'to 7 per cent. 

The following extract of a late letter 
from Muttra deserves. attention :~— 
“* There is very little doubt but that the 
Russians have got the upper hand of us 
at the court uf Persia; and, if report says 
true, they are approaching our India 
possessions still cluser on the northern 
frontier. Traders, who bring herses 
from Bokara, speak of having seen 
Russians, even Russian troops, on the 
banks of the river Oxus, and are quite 
familiar with theit names. Alexander 
of Russia is, beyond comparison, a more 
powerful monarch than Alexander of 
Macedon was, and is not half the dist- 
ance, in any direction, from India, that 
the latter traversed to arrive there. ‘That 
India is an object in the politics of Rus- 
sia, seems too probable to be doubted. 
The invasion of it is a subject of com- 
mon conversation amongst them, as is 
fully testified by people who have re- 
turned from this country to Europe 
through the Russian territorries, where 
the invasion of India was a subject pub- 
licly talked of, and cousidered as an en- 
terprise of comparative trifling danger 
or difficulty.” 

The following is a statement of the 
probable produce of the indigo crops 
in the seasons 1622-23 and 1623-24, 
Bengal .. 50,000 maunds.,, 25,000 do. 
Terhvot. . 17,000. Pe eee tense 10,000 
Benares.. 7,300.,........ 7,300 
Oude... .. 38,000.......... 28,000 


(1822-23)112,300 ( rata Sige £4 

Improvements in Caleutta.— follow - 
ing extract of a private letter will con- 
vey to such of our readers as feel an in- 
terest in the local improvements of the 
metropolis of British India, an idea of 
what has been already done, and what 
may further be accomplished to im- 
prove the * City of Palaces :"— 

* The Committee of Improvement 
have now opened a road from Chandpal 
Ghat to Meer Bhur Ghat, where a new 
Town Duty-office was erected. Great 
part of it is finished, and it is considered 
a splendid improvement: it is to be 
coutinued t» the Chitpore bridge. Lieut. 
Schaleh is to make a canal from Chit- 
pore by the Saltwater Lake, across the 
Sunderbunds to Culna, to join the river 
that passes by Commercolly, and which 
is always open. He is to make another 
from Tolly’s Nullah to Channel Creek, 
to cross Saugor to the New Anchorage, 
coumnunicating by branches with Dia- 


mond Harbour aud Culpee. Anotber 
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great improvement in contemplation, is 
a road from the Chowringhee gate-way 
road, to proceed in a straight line to the 
old Garden Reach road, where it turns 
suddenly at the gate into Kyd’s Yard. 
We are ing iron chain suspension 
bridges thrown over Tolly’s and various 
other Nullahs. We shall presently have 
a road from Park Street to the New 
Square iu Dhurumtolah, and thence on 
to the Dum Dum road. Another is me- 
ditated nearer the Chitpore ‘road. The 
Committee have cleared, raised, and 
drained Short’s Bazaar, and are likely 
to make, at least, two lacks of rupees 
by the re-sale of the ground. They have 
penetrated Chowringhee with roads in 
various ‘directions, and every road be- 
comes forthwith a new street, so that 
you might travel there for an hour with- 
out knowing where you had got to.” 

Madras. — ‘The latest accounts from 
Madras are dated the 2d of September ; 
atid these state, that, after one of the 
hottest and driest seasons recollected 
for many years in that part of India, 
three days of most refreshing rain had 
fallen there, just before the date of the 
advices adverted to, froni which great 
relief had heen derived. That most 
dreadful scourge, the cholera morbus, had 
broken out on board his Majesty’s ships 
Liffey and Alligator) in Madras Roads ; 
and several cases had termiuated fatally. 
The ships had, in consequence, put to 
sea, aud were cruizing in the offing, 
which, it was hoped, would produce a 
favourable change. The expedition sent 
by the Madras Government, for the pur- 
pose of making the necessary experi- 
ments for ascertaining the length of the 
pendulum at the Equator, had returned 
to that presidency on the 5th June. 

The troops in the fort had also suf- 
fered a great deal from sickness, and 
some casualties had occurred. 

On the 22d of April, a meeting of 
merchants took place at Madras, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration 
a letter from John Begbie, secretary to 
the East India Trate Committee, and 
papers which accompanied the said let- 
ter, at which the fullowing resolutions 
were passed, 


Resolved, Ist.—That it is expedient to co- 
operate generally in the objects of the society 
ih London, appointed to watch over the inte- 
resfs concerned in the East India trade. 

‘ Qdly.—That, with the view of co-operation, 
this meeting shal] individually, and also as mem- 
bers of the firm to which they respectively be- 
Tong, transmit to their London correspondents, 
all such sayyestions and information as may ap- 
pear connected with the interests of East India 


trade and shipping, in order that the same may 
be made known to the society at home. 
3dly—That, with the yiew. of farther co- 
peration, this ting shall, th lyes, con- 
tribute, and will receive contributions from 
others, towards the support of the East India 
‘Tra ‘e Society. 

4thly.—That a book be opened at the Ex. 
change, to receive the subscriptions of all per- 
sons who may be inclined to support the insti- 
tution; the amount so subscribed to be collected 
and remitted by the treasurer hereafter ap- 
pointed, 

Sthly.—That this meeting approving, as it 
does, the whole tenour of proceedings adopted 
by the London society, see, with particular satis- 
faction, their zeal in prosecuting the very im- 
portant objects of obtaining an equalization of 
duties on East and West India sugars, and relief 
from the excessive charge, both of time and 
money, incurred at the East Indie docks. 

6thly.—That in order to obtain the co-opera- 
tion of persons interested in the East India 
trade, who happen to be at a distance from the 
presidency, in measures for its support, the 
editors of the different newspapers be invited to 
publish the proceedings of the London com- 
mittee, or such heads as may be convenient, 
together with these resolutions, for general in- 
formation. 

7thly—That this meeting is deeply impressed 
wih a sense of the judicious and zealous efforts 
of the London society, to extend, improve and 
secure the trade, between the mother country 
and the East Indies, and offers the assurances 
of cordial co-operation in the important object. 

Sthly.—That Messrs. Colvin and Co. be ap- 
pointed treasurers, to collect the sums sub- 
scribed, and to remit the same to the London 
society. 

9thly—That Mr. Palmer be requested to 
transmit a copy of these resolutions to the Lon- 
don society. 


Accounts bad reached Madras, from 
Agra, which stated that a serious affray 
had taken place in the beginning of 
July, on the Bhurtpore frontier, by the 
sudden incursions of a party of the 
Bhurtporean troops into the jageer of 
the nabob, Ahmud Bhux Khan, a feu- 
datory of the British government, in 
which many lives were Jost, and much 
cruelty was exercised by the Bhurtpo- 
rean troops. 

Bombay.—By the latest accounts from 
Bombay, we learn, that on the 16th of 
May, a very serious fire broke out amoung 
the cutton bales piled on the Bombay 
Green, which, in the space of half an 
hour, reduced many hundred bales to 
ashes; and many thousaud bales of un- 
screwed cottuv, Logetuer with the arse- 
val, the public offices of government, 
the custom-house, the theatre, and 
other valuable, buildings surrounding 
the spot, were ouly preserved from de- 
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struction by the active exertions of the 
inhabitants, It was calculated that 
about 5000 bales of cotton, and six or 
seven hundred bales of rue, were de- 
stroyed. Letters received at Bombay 
from Moradabad state, that although 
the weather had been very sultry in that 
district, yet that the station continued 
healthy. 

A subscription had been set on foot at 
Bombay, for the purpose of raising funds 
for the erection of a statue to the late 
Stephen Babington, esq. of the civil ser- 
vice, who died there in June 1822, The 
sum of 13,500 rupees had been raised 
for this purpose, 1425/. sterling of which 
h en remitted by the management 
to B. Babington, esq. of Aldermanbury, 
the brother of the deceased, who has 

en requested to employ a sculptor of 
the first eminence in the execution of 


work. 

Some hostilities had broken out among 
the native powers, and the Rajah Run- 
jet Singh bad marched early in April, 
with his whole force of cavalry, infan- 
try and artillery, to subdue the moun- 
taineersaffd Dooranies. On his arrival at 
the village of Bignore, he held a con- 
sultation with his general, Dewan Singh, 
on the subject of the expedition; aiter 
which, Futteh Singh, the chief of Al- 
wah, was admitted into his presence. 
He came as envoy from the chief of 
Bignore, to convey his submission to the 
Rajah, and eolicit his forg veness, 
which was granted, after the offer of 
various presevts as tribute. In compli- 
ance with the request of the vakeel of 
Golat Singh’s widow, Iwallah Singh, 
with a body of cavalry, was sert to ar- 
range the affairs of her Talook, and the 
Darogah of Theytim River was or- 
dered to collect boats fur the crossing of 
the grand army, Subsequent eccounts 
announce tbe arrival of these forces on 
the ntiers of Cabool, towards the 
end of April, and that an eng: gement 
had taken place between them and the 
Dooranies on the 20th of that month, 
which had terminated in the deteat of 
the latter, with the loss of 25,000 men. 
After this victory, the Rajah entered the 
Cabool territories, and the latter sove- 
reign had retired to the interior of the 
country, The non-payment of the sti- 

ulated tribute was the occasion of these 
ostilities, 

Mr. Jenkins, the resident at Nagpore, 
had gone a tour in the district of Chu- 
tinghur, with a view of inspecting the 
sources of the Maha Nuddea, the Svane, 
and the Nerbudda. The former of 
these he had effected, and was fast ap- 
proaching the other objects of his visit, 





He was accompanied by a professional 
gentleman, furnished with the necessary 
instruments for measuring the heights 
of mountains, ’ 

An order of the Court of Directors 
was made public at Bombay, on the 
llth of July, limiting the continuation 
in office of the members of the Medical 
Board to four years, after which they 
are to retire, or return to their duties of 
surgeons. 

The ship Wellington, Maxwell, on 
her passage from Batavia to Prince of 
Wales’s Island, was struck by. light- 
niug off the Sambilaus, which did ¢on- 
siderable damage to the vessel and 
various parts of jhe rigging. It is re- 
markable, that although two men were 
below near the pumps, when the sul- 
phur exploded, and many of the crew on 
deck near the spot where the splinters 
were flying about, no ac¢ident occurred 
to any one on board, 

Ceylon—On the 21st of May a fire 
broke out in the bouse of Lieut.-Col. 
Campbell, at Korregal, which, notwith- 
standing eyery assistance rendered by 
the inhabitants and troops, totally de- 
stroyed the whole of the premises, , 

Accounts had reached Ceylop, of the 
overflowing of the Geadura river, which 
had dene yery considerable damage to 
the neighbourhod. The poorer classes 
of the Galle and Matura districts had 
suffered seyerely from the loss of pro- 
perty, and the collectors on the part of 
the government, had hastened to ren- 
der such relief as the necessities of 
case required. 

The country in the neighbourhood of 
Ramapoora had suffered materially by 
a similar inundation of the Kaloo Gan- 
gha; many of the buildings at that 
place, although situated considerably 
above the rise of the river, having been 
for many hours uncer water; amo 
the number were tie cutcherry an 
hospital of the station. The water be- 
gan to subside on the 26th of May, and 
we are happy to learn, that only six hu- 
man lives were lost in this calamitous 
occurrence, The loss of cattle and 
grain, and the destruction of habita- 
tions, is stated to be altogether unpre- 
cedented in extent. 

Reports had reached Colombo, in the 
beginuing of May, of an attempted in- 
surreciion having commenced on the 
north-western part of the province of 
Matila, by an assemblage of people, 
armed with bows and arrows, near Pal- 
denea, headed by a priest, and pro- 
claiming a Malabar, said to bea rela- 
tion of the former royal family of Kandy, 
The Government was aware, for severa} 
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days before, that a plot of this nature 
was on foot, and the Resident had taken 
Measures, and secured many of the 
conspirators. The priest, abovemen- 
tioned, was one of the persons the Re- 
sident had ordered to be seized, and 
hearing of the messengers being near, 
he ran off, and exerted his infitience to 
collect the mob. He was, however, 
subsequently secured, and many other 
arrests had taken place; and Colonel 
Stackpoole, the commandant of the dis- 
trict, stated that an active pursuit was 
making after other of the conspifators. 
Malacea.—The latest arrivals from 
this settlement are of a very unfavour- 
able nature. The death of the Governor 
had thrown. the place into the greatest 
confusion, and the whole of the Dutch 
officers and troops had gone to Batavia, 
to endeavour to obtaia the long arrears 
of pay due to them, the settlement of 
Malacea being entirely drained of every 
dollar. In consequence of this desertion 
on the part of the troops, the merchants 
and inhabitants had become alarmed 
for the safety of their persons and pro- 
perty, and the greater number of those 
of eminence were emigrating to Singa- 
pore. It was; however, expected, that 
@ new garrison would be dispatched 
from Batavia, with a temporary Go- 
vernor, and the arrival of these were 
earnestly prayed for by those individuals, 
the nature of whose property prohibited 
their accompanying the other emigrants. 


Sin .— Letters from Singapore 
dated in July last, give a very favour: 


able account of the commerce of that 
istand. It appears by accurate state- 
ments, that not less than 130,629 tons 
of ‘shipping were employed in the year 
1622, in the trade of that island, and 
that the value of the imports and ex- 
ports amounted to 6,566,172 Spanish 
dollars. Fourteen hundred tons of pep- 
» 13;526 peculs of tin, and nearly 
000 totis of sugar, wete exported ; 
while India piece goods, to the value 
of nearly half a million of Spatiish dol- 
lars, and British piece goods, amount- 
img to above two lacs and a half of 
Spanish dollars, were imported during 
same périod. 

Sumatri:—By accounts from Padang, 
to the end of May, it appears that the 
late insurréction there was of a very 
serious nature, the Dutch European 
troops, to the nutnber of one thousand 
men, having been defeated in the si- 
multaneous attack they had made on 
the disaffected in the interior, with 
the loss of one hundred and eighty- 
six men killed atid wounded, and four 
pieces of artillery, Three. of the best 
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Dutch officers were killed in this unfor« 
tunate affair, and nine wounded. The 
subsequent accounts from Sumatra, 
to the 20th of August, state, that the 
natives still continued very trouble- 
some in the interior of Padang, and that 
they had been successful in destroying a 
number of the Duteh troops by skir- 
mishes. Reinforcements of European 
troops were anxiously looked for from 
Batavia, to enable the Dutch Govern- 
ment to resist successfully the offensive 
operations commenced by the people of 
Padang. 

Batavia —Letters from Batavia state, 
that in order to promote the direct trade 
from Europe avd America, with the 
Dutch East India possessions, thie Go- 
verimeut had determined that, from 
last Septemnber, all woollen and cotton 
goods manufactured in Europe, and 
coming ftom a port to the east of the 
Cape of Goud Hope, should pay a daty 
of 15 per cent. if imported in Nether- 
land ships, and 20 per cent. if importéd 
in foreign ships. It was also resolved, 
that from the 12th of August, coffee ex- 
ported by foreign vessels to any port, 
not in the Netherlands, should pay an 
export duty of five florins per scihil. 

Phillippine Islands. —Letters from these 
Islands, to the end of Juué, contain 
further accounts of the late revolt there, 
to which we alluded in our last Number. 
The insurrection first discovered itself 
in the revolt of part of one of the regi- 
ments in garrison there, but the Go- 
vertior, Martinez, put an end to it ina 
few hours, by the execution of twenty- 
three persons, twoof whom were officers, 
and twenty-one serjeants. These were 
immediately shot, but the soldiers and 
corporals involved, were, through the 
pohiey of the Government, who could 
\l spare them, pardoned. Many opi- 
nions were expressed as to the cause 
and object of this insurrection ; but the 
general impression seemed to be, that 
it was to be attributed to the nataral dé 
sire of freedom evinced by the Metisse 
inhabitants. Rigorous mieasurés were 
taking, in consejueénce of an opinion, 
that these Metisse still had some secret 
plot on foot, which threaténed to wrest 
this valuable: possession from Spain ; 
and the formidable numbers of thése peo- 
ple in the Islands, estimated at three 
millions, would seem to warrant the 
adoption of precautionary measures. 

Canton —By the atrival of the East 
India Company's ship Thames, from 
China, we have accounts from Canton 
to the 3d of August. We learn by this 
arrival, that another misunderstanding 
with the. Chinese Government was fore - 
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boded, respecting the individuals con- 
cerned in the affray with the Topaze 
frigate. It appears that this affair has 
by no means been forgotten by the Chi- 
nese Authorities, though generally un- 
derstood to bave been satisfactorily ar- 
ranged. On the arrival of the Thames, 
in the river of Canton, which took place 
in June, a person was sent on board by 
the Viceroy, to inquire whether they 
had brought out with them the ‘ mur- 
derers”’ of those persons who fell in the 
affray, and whether they were prepared 
to deliver them up to be put to jeath by 
the Chinese. It appears from the com- 
munications of this Envoy, that when 
the Chinese Government suffered the 
affair to rest Jast year, they understood 
it was a measure fully agreed on that the 
ships of the next season should bring out 
the offenders, to be dealt with as the law 

ina directs. The Commander of 
the Thames answered the requsition, 
by stating, that his ship was not the 
first of the new season, but the last of 
the preceding one, having been de- 
tained an unusual time on the voyage, 
and with this answer the Viceroy pro- 
fessed himself satisfied. In the begin- 
ning of August, however, before the 
Thames cleared with her cargo, the 
ship Bombay, which was in reality the 
first vessel of the new season, arrived 
in the Canton river, when the applica- 
tiun was repeated, and met with a reply 
so little satisfactory to the Viceroy, that 
he refused to let the Bombay proceed to 
the Boaz, the entrance of Canton river, 
and that ship was therefore compelled 
to lie-to off Lintin, with little proba- 
bility of being allowed to take in her 
cargo. It does not appear, however, 
that the trade was actually stopped, at 
the date of the Thames sailing, the 
Bombay having managed to proceed for 
Macao, with a view of making the ex- 
periment. The other ships which had 
arrived subsequently to the Bombay, 
were waiting the result, wishing to as- 
certain, of course, what measure would 
be adopted by the Viceroy with regard 
to that ship. The most violent conduct 
was apprehended on his part, and it was 
expected that the whole of the Hong 
merchants would be sent to Pekin, to 
answer for the conduct of the British 
Government, There is little doubt but 
that the revival of this question on the 
part of the Chinese Government, is 
merely with a view of obtaining money 
from the British factory. If a com- 
pliance with this view, by the payment 
of money, in the present.instance, would 
put an end to the pretended claim, it 


would perhaps be good policy on the 


part of the Company’s Factory to yield 
it; but as it would most certainly only 
lead to a repetition of the demand in 
the next season, until at length it as- 
sumed the appearance, and very proba- 
bly would end in the actual creation of 
a yearly tribute, it ought to be, and 
most likely will be combated in its pre- 
sent stage, as contrary to the laws of 
England, the accused having already 
undergone the ordeal of a Court Mar- 
tial, and found innocent of any crime. 
The Company’s Malua Opium had risen 
at Canton to 1460 dollars, and De- 
maun Opium to 1300 dollars per ewt. 
The quantity of Bombay Cotton on 
hand was very considerable, and a fall 
in price was consequently expected, so 
soon as the supply of the present season 
shoul begia to arrive. 

New South Wales—From Port Dal- 
rymple, under date of the 30th of May, 
we learn, that great encouragement is 
given there to mechanics, who were 
very scarce throughout New Holland, 
The letters state, that any carpenter, 
smith, bricklayer, mason, or ¢abinet- 
maker, who could raise money enough 
to pay for his passage, though he 
should arrive there without a shilling, 
might immediately live in affluence, 
compared with his present state in 
England, and need not wait a day 
after landing for work. Married me- 
chanics are particularly recommended 
to go out, as the expense of a wile 
and family is nothing, and women, how- 
ever abundant in Europe, are stated to 
be very scarce in that part of our Aus- 
tralasian dominions. The following ex 
tract from one of these letters will con- 
firm this last assertion :—‘‘ If a few 
hundred young women, without hopes 
in England, would have enterprise 
enough to come here, they would get 
husbands i liately, and their con - 
dition would be incalculably mended. 
Service and subsistence they would im- 
mediately find, and the men would not 
be long in finding them. Among the 
numervus wants of this island, the want 
of women is the most urgent, and the 
most pernicious, They would be infi- 
nitely useful in correcting the habits 
of drunkenness, aud the idleness and 
wastefulness of the lower class of set- 
lers. The mechanics should, if a vessel 
is to be met with for this port, come here, 
for it is here they are most wanted. If 
they cannot come here direct, they should 
go to Hobart Town, and work there a 
short time, if destitute of money, to 
raise the means of travelling here: a 
portion of the women should come here, 
the larger portion go to Hobart Town. 
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Fifty would find service and good sub- 
sistence here at once, and husbands pre- 
sently.”’ 

AFRICA AND ITS ISLANDS. 

Cape ef Good Hope.—At the Commer- 
cial Hall, Cape of Good Hope, a most 
numerous aud highly respectable Meet- 
ing of the Vine Growers, Merchants, 
and others interested in the Wine Trade, 
took place on the 9th of Oct., at which 
it was resolved to make a strong appeal 
against the additional duty which His 
Majesty's Government had been urged 
to impose on Cape wines, of 71. sterling 

T pipe for the first year, and 7/. more 
jor the second year, in addition to the 
ae duty of 14/., making in the whole 

8l. The appeal, it is believed, will be 
forwarued with the recommendation of 
the Governor. It forcibly points out the 
inevitable ruin that an widitional duty 
on Cape wine must bring on the colony. 
By accounts from Graham’s Towu we 
learn, that a very dreadful calamity had 
befallen the settlement. A flood, the 
result of ten days incessant rain, had 
desolated the face of the country, and 
blasted all the prospects of industry for 
a long time to come. Indeed, so ex- 
tensive was the damage, that it appears 
utterly impossible for the colonists to 
retrieve their losses without assistance 
from this country, and the adoption of 
indulgent measures by the Colonial Go- 
vernment. There is scarcely a habita- 
tion left tenable throughout the district 
of Albany ; all are more or less damaged, 
many irreparably so; and a consider- 
able number destroyed altogether. The 
whole extent of tillage in the district is 
more or less damaged ; highly cultivated 
inclosures are represented to have had 
the whole of their upper soil swept en- 
tirely from the surface, and banks and 
fences of every description were pros- 
trate. The gardens planted on the banks 
of the rivers for convenient access to 
water have universally suffered; and, 
in short, the whole occupied and culti- 
vated face of the district is stated to 

resent a frightful picture of desvlation. 

n addition to this severe visitation, 
the rust has again attacked the corn, 
making the fourth season of blight; 
while the Caffres in uninterrupted pre- 
datory incursions were gradually with- 
drawing all the cattle from the district, 
to increase the misery of the ill-fated 
colonists : these accounts bear date in 
October. The settlers at Algoa Bay 
were also far from prosperous, and it 
appeared probable that place would soon 
dwindle into insignificance, if it did not 
become altogether deserted. The loss 
of Sir Rufane Donkin was severely felt 
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by the settlers ; for during his govern- 
ment at the Cape every aid was ren- 
dered them in time of need, but Lord 
Charles Somerset is represented as be- 
ivg more anxious to breed running- 
horses than to guard the interests of his 
fellow-beings. 

In our last, we gave an account of the 
irruption of a strauge nation of savages, 
who were bending their way by the route 
of Lattakoo to the British settlement, 
Recent accounts have brought the par- 
ticulars of this incursion, which are of 
considerable interest. By the latest in- 
telligence, it appears that Mr. Moffat, 
one of the missionaries at Lattakoo, 
thought it necessary to obtain accurate 
information respecting these invaders, 
who, in their progress, had destroyed 
Kurrechane, Baralongs, and various 
other tribes; and therefore he set out 
ou horseback, in company with Mr. 
Thompson, an English gentleman of 
Cape Town, to reconnoitre. The result 
of the information so obtained, was laid 
before the people of Lattakoo, by the 
king, Mateebe, in a public meeting call- 
ed for that purpose, when it was deter- 
mined to prepare for their defence 
against the coming enemy. Mr. Moffat 
also repaired to the missionary settle- 
ment at Griqua Town, and having in- 
formed the people of the danger, and 
that the enemy had entered Old Latta- 
koo, an armed body of about 100 men 
mounted on horseback, and accompa- 
nied by Mr. Moffat, proceeded to the 
spot. On the 24th of June, the party 
proceeded as far as the Malafareen river, 
and the next moruing came in sight of 
the enemy, and it was agreed to send 
forward one or two of their number un- 
armed, with a view of conferring with 
the savages, who were now known to 
of the Mantatee nation. This plan of 
pacification was, however, frustrated by 
the savages, who broke out into a most 
hideous yell, and attacked the messen- 
gers. On the morning of the 26th, the 
Griquas mounted their horses and ap- 
proached within 150 yards of the sa- 
vages, who immediately renewed their 
dreadful howl throughout their right 
and left wings, and discharged a flight 
of arrows. Their appearance somewhat 
daunted the Griquas, and made them, 
on the first attack, retreat a few yards; 
but the Europeans commencing firing, 
several of the Mantatees fell, and the 
wings drew back. It was expected the 
firing of the muskets would have put 
them to flight, but, on the contrary, it 
a to inspire them with despera- 
tion, and they advanced again with such 
fury as to compel the Griquas to retreat. 
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The firing, however, proved very de- 
structive; many of their chiefs fell vic- 
tims, although they still pushed forward, 
After a conflict of two hours and a half 
the savages gave way, taking a westerly 
direction, which was intercepted by the 
horsemen ; they then descended towards 
a ravine, which they crossed, and were 
again intercepted. This rendered them 
perfectly desperate, and they again at- 
tacked, but were repulsed with consi- 
derable loss, which put them completely 
to, flight, They retreated through Old 
Lattakoo, where, joining the party they 
had left there before the battle, they 
set fire to the town, and retreated in an 
immense body northward. The Griquas 
continued to pursue them about eight 
miles, and though they remained despe- 
rate, yet they were filled with terror, 
lest, as they expressed it, the thunder 
and tning should overtake them, 
These us people were extremely 
numerous, amounting to at least 40,000 
of both sexes. The men were tall and 
robust, perfectly black, and smeared 
with charcoal and grease. Their dress 
consisted of prepared hides hanging 
double over their shoulders, but during 
the engagement they were naked, ex- 
cept a small skin about their middles, 
anda cockade of black ostrich feathers 
on their heads, Their ornaments are 
lJarge Copper rings, about eight in num- 
ber, round their necks, with numerous 
arm, leg, and ear-rings, of the same 
material. Their weapons were spears, 
axes, and clubs, and in many of the lat- 
ter were irons fastened outside, like a 
sickle, but more circular and sharp on 
the outside. Their language appeared 
to be only another dialect of the Bos- 
chuana. Most of them were sutfering 
from famine, so much so that many, in 
the heat of battle, seized pieces of raw 
meat, and with the utmost avidity de- 
voured them. The Griquas took from 
the invaders about 1000 head of cattle, 
which they had obtained from various 
tribes. 


Isle of France-—The accounts from the 
Isle of France reach to the end of April. 
The regulations there continued very 
strict as to vessels when they first ar- 
rived being subject to the inspection of 
a medical man, on account of the 
Cholera Morbus having been brought 
from Ceylon to that island a season or 
two back, by which 12,000 individuals 
were destroyed. The island is stated 
to be in a very flourishing state ; two 
French operas were performed there 
‘every week, and the whole colony was 
very gay. All provisions commanded a 
very high price, from their scarcity, but 


the inhabitants were in the enjoyment 
of excellent health at the departure of 
the last advices. 

African Coast.—The accounts from the 
African coast are both copious and in- 
teresting, We are gratified in finding, 
by the latest intelligence, that Sierra 
Leone was rapidly rising in importance, 
and that the governor of that settlement 
had rendered himself acceptable to the 
colonists, by his attention aud assiduity 
to their interests. ‘The fever which had 
broken out in May, though attended 
with some mortality, bad not been so 
serious as was represented. Sir Charles 
M‘Carthy, the governor, was, as usual, 
employed in tours of inspection from 
township to ie mag stimulating every 
beneficial exertion by his countenance 
and assistance. Even in the month of 
August, which is reckoned the most 
pernicious of the rainy season, he 
visited the towns of Kissey and Wel- 
lington, and the account of this tour is 
extremely interesting. Kissey, durin 
the last year, has been much dabcera 
new streets have been formed, new gar- 
dens established, and hundreds of new 
faces enliven the scene. At Wellington, 
the dangerous ravine, which impeded so 
much the communication, had been 
rendered passable by a stone arch thown 
ever it, and a regular carriage road 
which runs through a delightful country, 
In September, the governor commenced 
a tour in the mountain establishments 
in the course of which he visited an 
inspected the towns of Gloucester, 
Bathurst, and Leopold ; and by ocea~ 
sional attentions of this kind, his Excel- 
lency had powerfully contributed to the 
internal prosperity of the colony, 

Sir Charles had held a gold plaver 
which was attended by many of the na- 
tive chiefs aud gold merchants, at which 
the former were strongly recommended 
by the governor tu encourage the ¢éulti- 
vat:on of white rice, as the only means 
of giving a great extension to that 
branch of commerce, which it was ex- 

cted it would find ultimately in the 

est Indies and in Europe. The Afri- 
can white rice was reckoned much 
superior to the American, and it was 
thought would pay the grower. The 
cultivation of cotton and coffee was also 
recommended, and the chiefs promised 
attention to these branches of culture, 
A mission had been sent to Amarah, 
one of the native chiefs, complaining of 
his interrupting the progress of the gold 
merchants through his country. ‘Lhis 
the chief denied, and gave assurances 
of his friendly intentions towards the 
British settlers, The beneficial results 
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of the mission were however soon felt, 
by the arrival of several gold merchants 
shortly after its return, The Ashantees 
had committed a brutal murder on a 
British sergeant, whieh had excited 
great indignation, and Sir Charles had 
direeted Captain Lains to march from 
Cape Coast Castle against them. On 
the 9th of August he had advanced as 
far as Yancomassee, neat Mansure, and 
his appearance had brought the Ashan- 
tees to their senses, many of their tribes 
having returned to their allegiance aud 
made submission, and the guilty per- 
sons having fled to the interior, The 
white force at Cape Coast Castle was 
more than sufficient to set the whole 
Ashantee force at defiance. 

Lieut. Col. Poolman, governor ge- 
neral at Elmina, had died suddenly, 
not without some suspicion of the na- 
tives having poisoned him, they having 
frequently expressed their detestation 
of a governor who seemed inclined to 
check their lawless pursuits. This co- 
lony was therefore in a state of great 
confusion. 

We noticed in our former Number, 
the recent sickness in the American 
colony at Cape Messurada, From ac- 
counts since received, we learn that the 
condition of the settlers there was most 
desperate, and that the way in which 
the colony was first ey could lead 
us to expect little than its speedy 
extinction. From these we learn, that 
certain Americans having purchased a 
small tract of land on the coast of 
Africa, near Cape Messurada, colo- 
nized it with a black and yellow popu- 
lation from the United States. These 
unfortunate wretches, amounting to 
about 400, the moment they landed, 
found themselves in the first place ex- 
posed to the extortion of the agents ap- 
pointed by the original proprietor of the 
colony. The latter had furnished the 
place with the necessary provisions for 
their support, but the agent had bar- 
tered them away with the natives for 
his own profit, and the colonists in con- 
sequence were starving. In addition to 
this scene of misery, the natives, con- 
ceiving the Americans had cheated 
them in the purchase of the lands, had 
made war upon them, and were hunt- 
ing them down in all directions. When 
the last accounts came away, these 
miserable people, deserted by the 
parent country, were erecting some 
works round the wretched collection of 
huts which they bad called a town, and 
had named Munro-towa, after the name 
of the present American President. They 
entertained no hope, however, of being 
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able to offer any effectual resistance to 
the black swarms that surrounded 
them, and bad literally shut them up 
in their dwellings. This infant colony 
the Americans had called Liberica. 

His Majesty’s ship, Owen Glendower, 
had captured three Spanish, two French, 
and one Portuguese vessel, the whole 
containing 447 slaves. This is a small 
number compared to former captures, 
and therefore we may indulge a reason- 
able hope that the efforts of the British 
naval force have been effectual in re- 
ducing the most brutal, nefarious, and 
atrocious barter of human beings, hy 
appeals to the vices and passions of the 
uncivilized chiefs of Africa, 

Cape Coast.— By a letter recently receiv- 
ed from a Gentleman from Cape Coast, 
of so late a date as the 2lst of October 
last, we are informed that Belzoni was 
then at that place, whence he was short! 
about to penetrate into the interior, it 
is to be lamented, however, that the 
hostility of some of the native tribes, in 
the neighbourhood of Cape Coast, has 
not been yet appeased; although, we 
understand, that whenever a British 
force appears, they immediately retire. 
Mr. Robertson, whose ‘* Notes on 
Africa,” were published about four years 
since, is now also at Cape Coast, and 
it is to be hoped that Belzoni will not 
fail to obtain from that gentleman all 
the information possible, iv aid of his 
undertaking, The whole course of the 
Niger will, we may confidently antici-+ 
pate, if Belzoni be successful, be now 
explored. Mr, Robertson has long since 
asserted, that the Niger discharges it- 
self into the Gulf of Guinea : this is very 
probable. 

Canary Islands.—Pursuant to an order 
of the Commandant General of the Ca- 
nary Islands, the Intendant of the same 
officially notified to the inhabitants on 
the 26th of Nevember last, that until 
the King’s pleasure should be known 
on the subject, the ports of these Islands 
would be thrown open for the admission 
of foreign cotton goods, on payment of 
a general revenue duty of fifteen per 
cent., besides one-half per cent., con- 
sular duty, on their yalue, as settled 
by the tariff, in force in the Islands, 
previous to the introduction of that 
which the Constitutional Government, 
circulated on the 25th June last; and 
as cotton goods were the only ones pro- 
hibited by the first mentioned tariff, it 
follows that the inhabitants are now 
allowed to speculate in merchandise of 
every description, except tobacco. The 
same order confirmed, until the King’s 


pleasure was known, the exemption 
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froti all port duties hitherto“enjoined on 
foreign vessels touching at the Islands, 
for the mere purpose of repairing da- 
mages or getting refreshments, without 
any commercial object in view. 


MEDITERRANEAN SETTLEMENTS. 


Odéssa.—Letters from Odessa of the 
20th of November, assert, that the Capi- 
tan Pasha had been beheaded at Con- 
stantinople, in consequence of his want 
Of success in the late campaign, and 
that the Sultan’s favourite, Haleb Ef- 
fendi, had been raised to the post of 
Grand Vizier. 

Constantinople—It was reported at 
Constantinople, when the last accounts 
came away, that the French Govern- 
nient had applied to the Greek Chiefs 
for the cession of one of the islands for 
the residence of the Order of Malta 
about to be re-established. This intelli- 

nce had caused a great sensation in 
the Divan. The Russian Envoy had 
not arrived at the Turkish capital at 
the date of the last letters, and it was 
feared that some new subject of objec- 
tion had occurred, in consequence, to 
the Russian Government. The Capitan 
Pasha had arrived at Constantinople 
with the Turkish fleet, and twelve ves- 
sels as prizes. Some of the letters 
from Turkey stated, that it was the in- 
tention of the Porte to try pacific mea- 
sures with the Greek Chiefs prior to 
commencing another campaign; the 
Ottoman Minister being convinced, 
that the expenses attending the at- 
tempts to recover the sovereignty of 
Greece by force, were more than the 
actual possession would. benefit the 
Turkish empire. Other letters, how- 
ever, give a direct contradiction to this, 
by stating that the infidel army will be 
led the next campaign by the: Grand 
Vizier in person. This latter assertion 
we take leave to doubt, it being the law 
of Turkey, that the Grand Vizier never 
heads the army unless the empire is in 
danger. All was tranquil in Constan- 
tinople when the last accounts came 
away. 

Smyrna—Nothing of importance had 
occurred at Smyrna, according to the 
Jatest advices; the city enjoyed tran- 
quillity, and the Franks pursued their 
avocations unmolested. A letter from 
a mercantile house at Smyrna states a 
report to be current there, which, if 
true, is of great importance, namely, 
that a small Greek squadron had block- 
aded the entrance of the Dardanelles. 

Syria.—A very abundant coal mine 
has just been discovered in Syria, a few 
miles from the coast, from whence the 





Pasha of E can draw such supplies 
as will enable him to adopt more exten- 
sively the use of steam-engines in his 
dominions. 

Egupt.—Letters from Egypt of the 
25th of November state, that there 
were great rejoicings on the 15th of 
that month at Alexandria, on account 
of a victory gained by the troops of the 
Viceroy over the rebels of Shendy, in 
Abyssinia, on the Nile, the place where 
the son of his Highness was assassi- 
nated last year. They add, that the 
Egyptian general had taken 6000 pri- 
soners, and amongst them was. the 
Meleck, or Prince of Shendy, aud his 
whole family. Measures are now in 

rogress, also, for erecting and esta- 
lishing alazaretto at Alexandria. This 
circumstance proves incontestibly the 
enlightened mind of the present Ruler 
in Egypt. Were similar measures of 
precaution adopted in other ports in the 
Levaut, the terrible scourge of the East 
would soon disappear. Itis the fatalism 
of the Turks which occasions the wide 
and spreading ravages of the plague. 
A giraffe, or cameleopard,was shipped 
at Alexandria for Constantinople, as a 
present to the Grand Signior. The ves- 
sel was lost off the Dardanelles, but the 
giraffe and twenty-one Arabian horses 
were brought safely to shore, and con- 
ducted by land to Constantinople. 

Greece-—The cause of Greece and of 
liberty goes on prosperously, and the 
‘few,’ led on by patriotism and the sacred 
principles they defend, have resisted, 
and resisted successfully, the countless 
‘many’ which despotism and bigotry 
had arrayed against them. From all the 
statements that have reached this coun- 
try, it is clear that the late campaign of 
the Turks was a total failure; their ar- 
mies have been repulsed, their navy has 
been defeated and reduced, and the 
fortresses they held have one by one 
begun to surrender to the energy and 
perseverance of the assailants. To enter 
into detail would occupy too much of our 
space ; it will suffice that we give a few of 
the prominent transactions which have 
since our last taken place in the Greek 
war. The important fortress of Corinth 
has surrendered ; Coren has submitted, 
and Modon has shared the same fate. The 
Pasha of Scutari has been defeated in 

his attempts on Messalonghi ; his troops 
have mutinied, the siege has been raised, 
and four pashas, with we know not how 
many tails, had been left in the posses- 
sion of the conquerors. Prince Mavro- 
cordato, in his passage with fourte n 
ships for the relief of this fortress, fellin 
with the Algerine fleet, off Patras, and 

















after a severe engagement, captured a 
frigate and a brig, and suuok five other 
vessels. ‘The remainder of the squadron 
only saved themselves by a precipitate 
flight. Mavrocordato then blockaded 
Patras, while Colocotroni invested it by 
land with 13,000 men. Larissa, the 
capital of Thessaly, was also blockaded. 
Prince Mavrocordato had taken the title 
of civil governor and military command- 
ant of Western Greece, and he had been 
engaged by the Greek government to 
organize, without delay, an expedition 
against the forts still held by the Turks 
on the north side of the Lepanto. All 
the inhabitants along the Gulf of Volo 
had again taken up arms, and cut to 
pieces several small corps of Turks who 
had marched againstthem. The Turkish 
fleet, which had been cruising off Mes- 
salonghi, had entirely vanished on the 
appearance of a Greek squadron in that 
quarter. 

Greek Slaves.—Official returns from the 
Turkish Custom-house at Scio, report 
41,000 women and children to have been 
sold as slaves, and to have paid auction 
duties at that office, in the months of 
May and June, 1622. 

Greek Islands.—From Cephalonia, un- 
der date of the 16th of November, we 
learn that Lord Byron was still in that 
island, not haying fixed on the part of 
Greece to which he would transfer him- 
self. He had remittted 6000 dollars to 
the Greek Government for the purchase 
of arms and ammunition. 

Malte.—Sir Thomas Maitland arrived 
at Malta on the 16th of November, and 
Commissions had been appointed to 
take a military survey of the Jonian 
Islands. The latest accounts from this 
island are of the greatest importance. 
By these we are informed, that some 
time since an English’ vessel from a port 
in the Ionian Isles, destined for Malta, 
having on board eighty Greeks as pas- 
sengers, was boarded by a frigate of 
Tunis on the open sea, the Captain of 
which required that the Greeks should be 
given up to him, and upon the English 
Captain refusing, he sent a boat with a 
band of armed men, and took them 
away by force. As soon as this news 
was heard at Malta, an advice boat was 
sent to Tunis te demand the restora- 
tion of the prisoners; but answer was 
made, that these were the subjects of 
the Porte and rebels, and could not be 
restored, as they had already received 
capital punishment. An account of 
this had been transmitted home, and in 
consequence the English men of war 
cruizing in the Levant had received or- 
ders to meet at Malta, the object of their 
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collecting being to furm an expedition 
against Tunis. On hearing this the Tu- 
nisian vessels, acting as auxiliaries to 
the Turkish fleet, had quitted it in the 
Gulf of Lepanto, and hastened home to 
the assistance of their Sovereign. 

With the exception of the execution 
of the unfortunate Greeks, we think 
this affair will turn out for the best. It 
is time that these pirates of Tunis, of 
Algiers, and of the other ports of Bar- 
bary, were hunted from their nests, and 
taught to know their real rank among 
nations. It is disgraceful to civilized 
Europe, that in the very teeth as it were 
of the greatest powers of the world, 
these despicable wretches should be 
suffered to infest the highways of the 
ocean, and plunder the defeuceless. It 
is doubly disgraceful to Great Britain, 
as the first maritime nation of the 
world, to suffer ber peculiar empire to 
be polluted by such miscreants, whose 
safety has hitherto certainly been pur- 
chased by their insignificance. We 
trust this will no longer be their pro- 
tection, but that they will be taught that 
tho’ the worm while it crawls guilelessly 
along the earth will be passed unheed- 
ed; yet, that when it would play the 
adder, and emit an unexpected venom, 
it will be trampied into dust, 

Corfu.—A letter from Corfu, ef the 
30th of November, states the arrival 
there, and subsequent embarkation on 
board an English vessel, of Messrs. 
Andre, Orlandos, and Lydonestes, De- 
puties from the Hellenic Cougress to 
London—where they are now arrived. 

Tunis:—By accounts from this port 
we learn, that the English Consul, on 
the arrival of the Greek prisoners we 
have before noticed, as having been 
taken from a British vessel, bad used 
very great exertions to save their lives, 
but that his mediation was disregarded, 
and he himself much insulted. It is 
even said, that letters have arrived, of 
a subsequent date, from Tunis, an- 
nounciug his assassination by the popu- 
lace, but we have heen unable to trace 
this rumour to any authentic source, 
and hope it will prove unfounded. 

Tangiers —By accounts from Tan- 
giers we learn, that when Sir Robert 
Wilson left Cadiz, he proceeded to Te- 
tuan and Tangiers, with the object of 
securing an asylum for the Spaniards, 
the promise of which he obtained from 
the Governor of those provinces. He 
had in reply to this solicitation received 
a letter from the Emperor of Morocco, 
to whom he bad sent some arms and 
gunpowder, confirming the protection 
pledged, and giving solemau assurances 
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that the Spaniards might repose in 
safety under the shadow of the Moorish 
standard. 

Gibraltar.—Our latest accounts from 
this garrison state, that the place was 
entirely glutted with flour from Lisbon, 
for which no sale could be found. Im- 
mense quantities of provisions from Ire- 
land bad likewise arrived, for which no 
purchasers could be obtained, and eon- 
sequently many of the factors were re- 
shipping them home. Two Members 
of the late Spanish Cortes, Senors So- 
berron and Aylion, residing in the town, 
had been poisoned by a servant who at- 
tended them. The former died in con- 
sequence, and the latter was in so pre- 
carious a state, that his recovery was 
despaired of. The assassin made his 
escape from Gibraltar befure the atroci- 
ous deed was discovered. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Brazil —The aecounts from this por- 
tion of South America are of great in- 
terest, events having transpired which 
will probably lead to the deposition of 
the new Emperor. On the evening of 
the 10th November, the city of Rio was 
thrown into’ a state of general alarm 
and confusion by the arrival at the bar- 
racks of an order for the immediate 
march of the troops to the Palace. The 
reason circulated on the following morn- 
ing for this movement of the troops 
was, that the Emperor had discovered 
that hisold Prime Minister, Andrade, had 
been tampering with the soldiers, and 
endeavouring to bring over some of them 
to his party. On the lith, the Cortes, 
alarmed at the Emperor's order, sent a 
message to him to learn why the troops 
remained under arms; but no satisfac- 
tory answer was returned, and the mem- 
bers in consequence remained all night 
in the Assembly House. When the 
morning of the 12th broke, anxiety was 
depicted in the countenance of every 
one, all business was suspended, and 
the shops were closed. About noon a 
body of troops marched into the city, 
and surrounded the house in which the 
Deputies were deliberating, pointing to- 
wards the building several field-pieces. 
A number of officers then entered, dis- 
solved the Cortes in the name of the 
Emperor, and made prisoners of the 
following members :—Antonio, Carlos 
Martins, Francisco Montezume, and 
Larcha, who were marched across the 
Palace-square, put into a boat, and con- 
veyed to the Ilha de Cobras. Shortly 
after, the Emperor made his appearance, 
and paraded through the principal 
streets, but it did not appear that his 
measures so far had become unpopular, 
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as he was every where received with 
applause, arid in the evening a general 
itumination had taken place. The mi- 
nister, Andrade, had been arrested, and 
an embargo had been laid on the shi 
ping in the harbour of Rio on the Mth, 
which continued to the 21st November ; 
when the transport, on board of which 
were the six arrested Deputies and their 
families, sailed with sealed orders not 
to be opened till her arrival in a certain 
latitude. As this vessel had been sup- 
plied with provisions for five months, 
her destination, which was said to be 
Havre de Grace, was generally sup- 
posed to be some far more distant port, 
and some of the conjectures named that 
of Goa in the East Indies. The depar- 
ture of the democratic Members was 
followed by a proclamation from the 
Minister of Police, offering a reward of 
400 milreas for a discovery of the au- 
thors of certain placards reflecting ou 
the Government, and promising to con- 
ceal the names of the informers. On 
the next day the journal published in 
opposition to the Government at Rio, 
announced that its publication would 
be discontinued. At the time of the 
letters leaving, great consternation ex- 
isted at Riv, and a crisis appeared ap- 
proaching. Monte Video had surren- 
dered to the Brazilian troops 

Our countryman, Lord Cochrane, 
was reaping both honour and profit iu 
the Brazilian service, having received 
patents of nobility, and gained an im- 
mense amount of prize-money. Cap- 
tain Crosby had been made a commo- 
dore, and the officers of the fleet had 
received crosses’ of distinction. «Lord 
Cochrane's correspondence, relating to 
his operations at Maranham and Para, 
had been published. In this he avows, 
that he had no instructions to go to 
either places, but finding further pur- 
suit of the Portuguese fleet useless, he 
gave up the chace, and undertook an 
enterprise which he was convinced was - 
conducive to the good of Brazil, trust- 
ing that his success would secure the 
approbation of the Government. He 
e a long account of the contributions 

e had levied, the maner in which he 
had organized the new Government ; 
and he then announces his intention of 
shortly returning to Rio with the ban- 
ners he had taken. Prior to the disso- 
lution of the Congress, they had, after 
a warm discussion, passed a decree, 
authorizing the Trial by Jury in civiland 
criminal cases, which was to be brought 
into immediate operation. 

Peru.—The accounts from Peru have 
been of considerable interest, and the 
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Republican arms had been successful in 
every undertaking. ‘This last hold of 
the Royalist cause, seemed about to be 
forced from the Spanish grasp, and to 
give a decisive seal to the charter of 
South American freedom. Bolivar had 
re-entered Lima aimidst the acclama- 
tions of the inhabitants, and the broken 
troops of the Royalist General Cantarac 
were flying before him, ‘The Republi- 
can expédition against Upper Peru had 
been equally successful; and General 
Santa Cruz had been enabled thus to 
place the retreating Royalists between 
two enemies; Bolivar in the rear and 
himself in front. In his advance to La 
Paz, he had defeated the Royalist Com- 
mander, Orlanqueia, near Potosi. It 
wags even reported, that the army of 
Cantarac had heen defeated by the ad- 
vanced guard of this army, under the 
British Colonel Miller, and the General 
himself taken prisoner. According to 
the accounts, however, the Royalist 
cause in South America seemed to be 
reduced to the mere “ shadow of a 
shade.” 

Buenos Ayres—The British merchants 
at this port have been much inconveni- 
enced by a dispute which had taken 
place between the Government and the 
English Naval Commander in that quar- 
ter, Captain Willis, of the Brazen, in 
consequence of the Jatter claiming the 
right of boarding the English merchant- 
men prior to their entering the port of 
Buenos Ayres, which the Government 
forbade, and in consequence of Captain 
Willis persisting, commanded the lat- 
ter to leave the port. A statement of 
these occurrences having been trans- 
mitted to Sir Thomas Hardy, the com- 
mander on that station, that officer 
thought it so serious, that at the ur- 
gent request of the British merchants 
there, he visited Buenos Ayres himself, 
aud had a personal communication with 
the Members of the Government, who 
received him with the greatest distine- 
tion. At this interview the dispute was 
amicably arranged, and the fears of the 
merchants entirely removed. The con~ 
duct of Sir Thomas appears to have been 
marked with decorum and urbanity 
throughout this affair, which was ter- 
minated in the most satisfactory manner. 

Co/ombia.— We announced in our last 
the siege of Puerto Cabella, the last re- 
maining relict of royalty in Colombia ; 
we have now to communicate intelli- 
gence of its capture. This most im- 
portant fortress, which has for so long 
a period resisted the force of the Repub- 
lic, was taken by surprise during the 
night, and the whole of the Royalist 


garrison, together with all the vessels 
in the harbour, fell into the power of 
the assailants. This isa most important 
conquest to the Colombian Republic, 
the soil being now free, and the last 
hope of Spain in that quarter utterly de- 
stroyed. The Congress had issued a 
decree, banishing from the territory of 
Colombia all the natives of Spain ; and 
this is stated to have been put in force, 
in consequence of some intrigues on the 
part of those individuals which had been 
detected, and which, it is supposed, had 
heen caused by the tempting power of 
French gold. The Colombian Govern- 
mcnt has also issued several commercial 
decrees, for the purpose of putting the 
same regulations in force in all the ports 
of the Republic ; and one had also been 
published, regulating the salaries of 
their envoys to Foreign Courts. 

Mexico.—This portion of South Ame~ 
rica still continues in a disturbed state. 
A breach had taken place between the 
Spanish garrison of the Castle of St. 
John D'Ulloa, and the Mexican Go- 
vernment, in consequence of which the 
former had bombarded the city of Vera 
Cruz, and laid the principal part of it in 
ashes. This had caused the Supreme 
Goverment to issue a declaration of war 
against Spain, in which all Spanish sub- 
jects are forbid to trade with Mexico, 
and all the vessels of that nation enter- 
ing the Mexican ports, are declared 
liable to confiscation. The Castle of 
Ulioa was also closely besieged, and 
as the preservation of Vera Cruz had 
been the only reason for its previous- 
ly being unmolested, there was little 
doubt but it would be persevered in un- 
til its capture, as the city had been des 
stroyed, and the only reason of forbear 
ance on the part of the Mexicans con- 
sequently removed. Guatamala, one of 
the most fertile provinces in America, 
has seceded from the Mexican Republic, 
and declared itself independent. 


WEST INDIES, 

Demarara.— Nothing of importance 
has transpired in this colony; the ac- 
counts received during the past month 
merely stating that martial law was still 
in force there, and that the trial of the 
missionary, Smith, had been concluded 3 
but at the departure of the accounts his 
sentence had not transpired, though it 
was generally believed that he bad been 
found guilty, as the proceedings have 
been sent to England for the examina- 
tion of the King in Couneil, and Mri 
Smith was still kept in arrest. A con- 
siderable number of the negroes re- 


mained to be tried, but the trial of the 
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missionary, which had occupied nearly 
six weeks, had much impeded the pro- 
gress of the court martial. The receipt 
of Earl Bathurst’s letter to the gover- 
nor, relative to the future treatment of 
the slaves, had caused a great sensation 
in the colony, and many apprehensions 
were entertained that another rising 
would take place. Indeed a private let- 
ter, with which we have been favoured, 
States, that avother plot had been de- 
tected, and that several persons had 
been examined before the governor in 
consequence, In his defence, the mis- 
siouary Smith called no less than sixty- 
five witnesses, whose evidence tended to 
exculpate him from any treasonable in- 
tent, A letter from this colony of very 
late date, states that an attempt had been 
made to poison the military stationed 
on the east side of the settlement, which 
was only discovered on the eve of its 
being put into execution. 

Jamaica—The Jamaica house of Jegis- 
lation had assembled, and his Grace the 
Duke of Manchester had recommended 
to the members a calm and unpreju- 
diced discussion of the various plans 
brought before them for the ameliora- 
tion of the slaves. The House of As- 


sembly, in their reply, expressed their 
willingness to comply with this recom- 


mendation of the Goveruor General, it 
having always been their object to 
strengthen the attachment with which 
the lower classes looked up to them, 
However, meetings of house and slave 
proprietors had taken place in almost 
every parish of Jamaica, to express 
their disapprobation of the measures 
adopted iu England in regard to the 
condition of slaves, and their resolution 
to oppose, by all legal means, every at- 
tempt to deprive them of their property 
without some adequate remuneration. 
The receipt of Earl Bathurst’s letter, in 
reference to the amelioration of the 
negroes, had fanned the flame into open 
discord, and even the members of the 
Legislature did not seem free from the 
contagion of opinion ; for on the applica- 
tion of the Governor for a sum of money 
to repair certain barracks for the troops, 
the members had refused the grant, on 
the ground, that such was the distressed 
state of the colony, that the money 
could not be spared ; and adding, that 
the regular barracks were healthy, well 
fitted up, and convenient for the sol- 
diers, who must content themselves with 
éccupying them. 

Grenada.—The accounts from this 
island are similar to those from our 
other West India Colonies. We can- 
not give a better idea of affairs there, 
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than by publishing the following extract 
of a letter from that island, bearing 
date the 19th of October :—“ We have 
been under considerable alarm in con- 
sequence of intimations conveyed by 
anonymous letters, directed to the Pre- 
sident and others, of an intended insur- 
rection among the negroes, and deter- 
minations tov set fire to the town of 
St. George’s. A reward has been of 
fered for the discovery of the writers, 
but hitherto without effect. The town 
militia have kept watch for this month 
past, and things bave diminished in a 
very great degree the confidence for- 
merly existing between master and 
slave. Evil disposed persons go about 
the island, and the negroes say that the 
King of England has made them all 
free; butthat the Planters will not give 
them their liberty unless they fight for 
it. The example of Demarara is he'd 
up to them, and that revolt they are 
told has succeeded; nor is there such a 
thing as convincing them, without great 
difficulty, of the contrary. The receipt 
of Earl Batburst’s dispatch has caused 
fret irritation iv this Colony. His 

ordship’s instructions are apparently 
framed by persons entirely unacquainted 
with the condition of the negroes, and 
some of them are rather calculated to 
injure than to benefit them. If a Com- 
mission ef Inquiry was sent out to 
ascertain the actual state of the slaves, 
the delusion woul.! soon be dispelled.” 

Barbadoes—We alluded in our last to 
the destruction of the chapel of Mr. 
Shrewsbury by the populace of Bridge 
Town. Further and most importavt 
accounts have been received, which 
serve to show that the island was in a 
state little short of actual rebellion. 
After the total annihilation of the build- 
ing, it appears that the people of the 
town, not contented with thus wreaking 
their vengeance on the obnoxious mis- 
sionary, actually published the following 
Proclamation, which we cannot refrain 
from inserting entire. 


BRIDGE TOWN, ocT. 2]. 


Great Triumph over Methodism, and total 

destruction of the Chapel. 

‘ The inhabitants of this island are respectfully 
informed, that in consequence of the unmerited 
and unprovoked attacks which have repeatedly 
been made upon this community by the Metho- 
dist Missionaries (otherwise known as agents 
to the villainous African Society) a party of 
respectable gentlemen formed the resolution of 
closing the Methodist concern altogether ; with 
this view, they commenced their labours on 
Sunday evening, and they have the greatest sa- 
tisfaction in announcing that by ]2 o’¢lock last 
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night, they effected the total destruction of the 
Chapel. 

*To this information they have to add, that 
the Missionary made his escape yesterday af- 
ternoon, in a small vessel for St. Vincent; 
thereby avoiding the expression of the public 
feeling towards him personally, which he had 
so richly deserved. 

‘It is hoped that this information will be 
circulated throughout the different Islands and 
Colonies, all persons who consider themselves 
true lovers of religion will follow the laudable 
example of the Barbadians, in putting an end 
to Methodism and Methodist Chapels through- 
out the West Indies.’ 

In consequence of this, the Governor 
issued the following Proclamation, with 
a view of discovering the authors of the 
outrage :— 

A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas, it has been represented to me, that 
a riotous assembly collected at the Wesleyan 
Chapel on Sunday night the 19th, and Monday 
night the 20th inst. and proceeded to demolish 
the building, which they completely destroyed. 
And whereas, if such an outrageous viola- 
tion of all law and order be suffered to pass 
unpunished, rio man will he safe, either in 
Person or property ; since, when the very ends 
of civil iation are thus defeated—the peo- 
ple, finding the laws too feeble to afford them 
protection, must court the favour of the mob, 
and remain entirely at their mercy. In such a 
state of things, the laws are only a scourge to 
the weak; and whereas, in a society constituted 
as this is, the very worst consequences are to be 
apprehended from such an example. 

I do, therefore, by and with the advice of his 
Majesty’s Council, hereby offer a reward of one 
hundred pounds to any person who will give 
such information as will lead to the conviction 
of any person or persons concerned in the afore- 
said riotous proceedings. 

Given under my hand and Seal at Arms, at 
Government House this 22d day of October, 
1823, and in the fourth year of His Majesty’s 
reign. God save the King. 

By His Exceliency’s Command, 

WM. HUSBANDS, Dep. Sec. 

The English reader would have sup- 
posed the affair would have rested here, 
unless, indeed, the perpetrators had 
been discovered, and punished accord- 
ingly. But no ;—such a proceeding did 
not accord witha the ideas of the people 
of Barbadoes, for on the following day 
they made public a counter Proclama- 
tion, of which the following is a copy, 
and which we make bold to say is un- 
paralleled in the history of any Colony, 
or any nation on the face of the globe, 

BRIDGE TOWN, BARBADOES, 
Thursday, October 23, 1823. 

Whereas, a Proclamation having appeared in 
the Barbadian Newspaper of yesterday, issued 
by order of his Excellency the Governor, of- 
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fering a reward of one handred ponnds for the 
convietion of any person or persons concerned 
in the said-te-be motous proceedings of the 
19th and 2th inst. Public Notice is hereby 
given, that such person or persons who may 
feel inclined, either from pecuniary temptation or 
vindictive feeling, that should they attempt to 
come forward to injure, in any shape, any indi- 
vidual, they shall receive that panishment which 
their crimes so justly deserve.—They are to 
understand that to impeach is not to convict, 
and that the reward offered will only be given 
upon Conviction, which cannot be effected 
while the people are firm to themselves. 

And whereas it may appear to those per- 
sons who are acquainted with the cirenmstances 
which occasioned the said Proclamation, that 
the demolition of the Chapel was effected by 
the rabble of this community, in order to create 
anarchy, riot, and insubordination, to trample 
upon the laws of the country, and to subvert 
good order ;—It is considered as an imperative 
duty to repel the charge, and to state—Firstly— 
That the majority of the persons assembled were 
of the first respectability, and were supported 
by the concurrence of nine-tenths «' the com- 
munity :—Secondly—Tkat their motives were 
patriotic and loyal—namely, to eradicate from 
this soil the germ of Methodism, which was 
spreading its baneful influence over a certain 
class, and which ultimately would have injared 
both Church and State. With this view the 
Chapel was demolished, and the fanatical 
preacher who headed it, and belied us, was 
compelled by a speedy flight to remove himself 
from the Island, 

With a fixed determination, therefore, to 
put an end to Methodism in this Island, all 
Methodist Preachers are warned not to approach 
these shores, as, if they do, it will be at their 
own peril. 

God save the King and the People. 

After a passage of forty days from 
Englaud, his Majesty's frigate Isis, Ad- 
miral Sir L. W. Halstead, K.C.B. ar- 
rived at Barbadoes, having on board the 
Consuls for South America—namely, 
Mr. Henderson, for Colombia; Me. 
Tupper, for La Guayra; Mr. Suther- 
land, for Maracaibo; Mr. Watts, for 
Carthagena; and Mr. M‘Gregor, for 
Panama. 

Trinidad.—A meeting of the Planters 
of this colony had been held, at which 
several resolutions were passed, expres- 
sive of the opinion of the Meeting, in 
reprobation of the plan of amelioration 
proposed by the British Government. 
A horrible plot had been discovered 
amongst the negroes of Trinidad to rise 
en masse, and murder all the whites. 
This massacre was to have taken place 
on the 24th of November, and was 
discovered only two days prior to its 
breaking out, in consequence of same 
of the slaves quarrelling with the other 
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partisans about priority of rank, and 
turning King’s evidence, Several of the 
negrves had been lodged in gaol, and 
martial law had been proclaimed. The 
revolt was first to have broken out in 
the western part of the island, in the 
quarter of Diego Martin. The inhabi- 
tants of course were in a state of great 
agitation, and business was entirely 
suspeuded. 

obago.—The Legislature of Tobago 
had passed a Bill for ameliorating the 


state of the slaves, in the spirit recom- 


mended by the British Government. 
They had abolished the Sunday mar- 
kets, and have allowed the Thursday 
in each week to the slaves to cultivate 
their grounds and hold their markets. 
They had’ made the testimony of two 


slaves of good character sufficient evi- 
dence against the masters. Negroes 
accused of ital crimes were to be 
tried by the same court as freemen, and 
were liable to similar punishments. 
For lesser crimes the punishment was 
not to exceed twenty stripes in any case 
by the master, nor twelve except in the 
presence of another white person, The 
personal property of the slaves were to 
remain secured to them, and the ex- 
penses of prosecuting those wha, of- 
fended against the laws were to be borne 
by the colony. 

Cuba.—The New York Gazette s'ates, 
that they are informed by good autho- 
rity that Spain has ce Cuba to 
France. If so, let France take posses- 
sion—if she can, 
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Indian Army.—We took occasion in 
our last Nimber to advert to the changes 
contemplated in the new organization 
of the Indian Army, and return to the 
subject here, for the sake of explainin 
what might otherwise be ualeniiderstood. 
The secrecy with which all the mea- 
sures of the East India Company are 
taken, the mystery in which these are 
purposely involved, aud the difficulty of 
obtaining any information of their in- 
tentions, except through private chan- 
nels, opén only to the favoured few, ne- 
cessarily occasion much that is inaccu- 
rate to fiid its way into the public prints, 
which have often only rumours for their 
guide. This has been the case with a 
great portion of what has appeared in 
the newspapers on the subject of the 
Indian army: the following however, 
we believe, may be relied on, and help 
to explain what has already been said 
on this subject. 

The East India Company’s Native 
Army was originally composed of regi- 
ments of two battalions each, which 
were seldom or ever near each other 
on service ; but, though as completely 
separated as two distinct regiments, yet 
promotion in them went on as in one 
regiment only. This was attended with 
such a slow advance from the lower to 
the higher steps of the service, that of- 
ficers grew gray as subalterns, and the 
chance of arriving at the honours and 
emolaments of command was reduced 
almost to nothing. The forming each 
battalion into a regiment, and making 


the complement of officers to each com- 
plete, must necessarily give an imme- 
diate promotion to a great number, aad 
increase or quicken the advancement of 
the rest. This was applied to the native 
army in the service of the East India 
Company ; but as there is an European 
regiment at each of the three Presiden- 
cies, composed also of two battalions 
each, itwould be but justto them to place 
them on the same footing, by making 
each battalion a separate regiment,for the 
same reasons of accelerating promotion 
as before stated. It is more than pro- 
bable, therefore, that the proposed form- 
ation of three additional European re- 
giments out of the three second batta- 
lions of the present, has been the ground 
of the rumoured creation. of an addi- 
tional European force. This arrange- 
ment will give more officers, but not 
more men; and cannot be urged as a 
reason for dispensing with the service 
of King’s troops, a much larger num- 
ber than this (20,000 we believe) being 
required by act of parliament to be kept 
up in India as long as the Company’s 
charter exists. It is possible that in 
consequence of this increase of Euro- 
pean officers, the Company may apply 
to Parliament for a reduction of three 
King’s regiments iu India, to save the 
expense of maintaining them: but we 
féel assured that any application on 
their’ part to be permitted to dispense 
with King’s troops altogether, would 
not be acceded to. 

We cannot close this notice without 
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sincerely ‘congratulating the Indian 
Army in general, and that of Bengal in 

articular, on this change. They had 
ot long. suffering under an almost 
total stagnation of all hope of advance - 
ment, in a state of mind equally fatal 
to the true interests of the government 
and to the happiness of the officers: 
although the delay which has taken 
place in realizing’their deferred expecta- 
tionshas almost deprived the boon of its 
grace. The advantages of this arrange- 
ment appear to be, that every Cadet of 
each branch of the Army and at each 
of the presidencies, when he first enters 
the Indian service, is within 23 steps of 
being a full Colonel of a regiment, 
which brings with ita choice of return- 
ing to England on a comfortable in- 
dependence for life, if the individual be 
not disposed to prolong his service in 
the country to realize a larger fortune. 
The actual value of this Colonelcy will, 
perhaps, be not more than two thirds of 
what it has been under the old system ; 
but then it will be attainable ia a much 
shorter period: and a retiring allew- 
ance of 800/. or 10001. a year, obtained, 
hy 23 steps, would certainly be pre- 
ferred by most men to an allowance of 
12002. or 1500/. a year, which could 
only be obtained after passing through 
45 steps. By the present arrangement 
indeed it will take about the same pe- 
riod to obtain a full Colonelcy, which 
under the old system, would have 
brought the candidate for ease and 
honour only half way up the list of 
Lieutenavt Colonels. The advantage, 
therefore, to the Company’s Army is 
manifest : and as it is, in every point 
of view, desirable to secure their effici- 
ency and attachment, it cannot fail to 
be also beneficial to the interests of the 
country itself. 

The restriction which has been re- 
cently imposed on the recruiting parties 
belonging to the East India Company’s 
service during the recent levy, has not 
yet been removed. It is, however, ex- 

soon to take place, as the regi- 
ments for which the restriction was put 
in force are now completed. 

The troops which recently arrived 
from India and the Cape of Good Hope 
on board the Thames free trader, have 
disembarked at Gravesend, and are or- 
dered for Chatham. The detachments 
which arrived on board the Circassian 
from Calcutta, have been disembarked 
at Chatham on the 12th January. 

Extraordinary Discoveries at the East 
India House—A mysterious paragraph 
has been going the round of the Lon- 
don papers, under this head, alluding 
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to the loan advanced by a mercantile 
house at Hyderabad, to the Govern- 
ment of the Nizam ; and hinting at the 
probable impeachment of the Marquess 
of Hastings, for a supposed share in 
some alleged malversations in that 
quarter. As this is a matter of too 
great importance to hazard the ex- 
ression of hasty opinion on, we shal! 
in the present instance merely say, that 
we have noticed the paragraph in ques- 
tion, with an impression that the real 
state of the case was but imperfectly 
known to those who first transcribed 
it; and that we shall take some pains 
to ascertain the facts of the case for 
publication in our next Number. 

New Governor of Bombay.—lt is stated 
in the public prints that Mr. Croker, 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, is about 
to receive an appointment as Governor 
of Bombay. Our readers will remem- 
ber that the late Governor of that Pre- 
sidency, Sir Evan Nepean, retired from 
the Secretaryship of the Admiralty to 
fill the same place ; and this probably 
may have given rise tothe rumour. It 
is believed by some, and discredited by 
others ; but we cannot learn the grounds 
on which it rests, We do not perceive 
the connexion between the offices and 
occupations which could recommend an 
Admiralty Secretary as most fit for an 
Indian Governor ; and while so able 
and distinguished an officer as Sir John 
Malcolm is unemployed, we should con- 
ceive the Company would not think of 
looking elsewhere for a Governor of 
Bombay, should its present able and 
enlightened servant, Mr. Elphinstone, 
be removed from thence to the higher 
office of Governor of Madras, on the 
expected retirement of Sir Thomas 
Munro. 

Marquess of Hastings.—It is known that 
the Marquess of Hastings, on bis return 
from India, was so overwhelmed with 
pecuniary embarrassments, as to be uns 
able to reside in England; and it was 
hoped, by himself and his friends, that 
some place of honour and emolument 
abroad might have been found for him, 
This hope was not, however, realized ; 
and the loss of the King’s personal 
friendship and favour (which, if it had 
ttgdined unchanged, might and would 
have procured him this gift) is as re- 
markable as the failure of an attempt 
to obtain a pension from the East India 
Company. The consequence of these 
disappointments was, that after passing 
some time in England, honoured by a 
sp'endid entertainmenton the one hand, 
and literally pressed by want on the 
other, his Lordship and family retired 
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to Brussels, there to enjoy more tran- 
quillity, and live in a more economical 
manner, than they could do in London. 
The papers state that the Marquess has 
siuce gone into Italy, where himself 
and family are residing on the limited 
income of 17001. perannum. Some of 
the editors express great sympathy with 
wkst appears to them the humbled 
condition of a Governor General, who 
lately lived in splendour, and ruled over 
millions : others avow that the conduct 
of Lord Hastings towards the press in 
India, was such as to make them feel 
no sorrow for his present condition. 
Had not this subject of his retirement 
and poverty been already blazoned forth 
in the papers of the day, we should not 
have alluded to it here: but having 
done so, as a matter of intelligence 
purely, we may add, that though no one 
can think with more pity and sorrow of 
Lord Hastings’s inconsistencies than we 
do: yetthese feelings are also extended 
to his present humbled condition. We 
would rather have seen him passing his 
days in his own country, and among the 
associates of his early life; but we do 
not think there is anything in his pub- 
lic conduct which can be called back to 
remembrance by the great bulk of the 
community, in order to awaken strong 


feelings of general sympathy in his be- 
half. 


India Direction—A meeting of the 
Proprietors of East India Stock, was 
held on the 14th of Jan. at the London 
Tavern, to take into consideration such 
measures as may ensure the election of 
Sir R. Townsend Farquhar to the next 
vacancy that may occur amongst the 
Directors of the Company. A. W. Ro- 
barts, Esq. was called to the chair. A 
solution to the purpose was proposed 
and adopted, and, after passing thanks 
to the chairman, the meeting broke 
up. In our last, we omitted to state, that 
Mr. Muspratt was among the most ac- 
tive of the candidates for the Direction, 
and will go to a ballot on the first va- 
cancy. 

Appointment —J. H. D. Ogilvie, Esq. 
was appointed, at the last Court of Di- 
rectors, provisional Member of the 
Council at Madras. 

Advocate General of Bengal.-On the 
2ist of Jauuary, John Pearson, Esq. 
took the oaths at the India House, on 
being appointed Advocate General to 
the Company, in the Supreme Cuurt of 
Bengal. 

India Stock.—On the arrival of the 
accounts from China, that the trade was 
threatened with another stoppage, on 
account of the Topaze affair, the East 
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India Stock fell 34 per cent. It has, 
however, partly recovered the decline 
since the full particulars have been 
an public. 

Hi ry .—A requisition has 
been sent to the Court of Directors, 
signed by ten Ha ap requesti 
they would call a Meeting of a Gene 
Court, to consider the propriety of en- 
deavouring to obtain a repeal of the 46th 
clause of the Act of Parliament 
53d Geo. ILI. cap. 155, relating to the 
appointment of writers for the several 
presidencies, which requires their pur- 
suing four sessions of study, at Hayley- 
bury College, and allowing them only 
to pass examination, at the East India 
House, or the Board of Control.—The 
Court have accordingly advertised a 
special Meeting of the General Court, 
on Wednesday, the llth of February, 
for that purpose. 

Company's Trade.—On the 14th of 
January, the hon. Directors of the East 
India House purchased two hundred 
and forty tons of copper, of which 
twenty tons of nails are to be forwarded 
by Mr. Glorat, at 93/. 12s. per ton, and 
seventy-five tons of mavufactured cop- 
per, by the English Company, at 941. 
12s. per ton, according to the tenders, 
‘The remaining 141 tons are to be sup- 
plied at 951, 14s. per ton, by associated 
companies. 

Africa. —Commodore C. Bullen, C.B. 
has been appointed to the command ef 
the British squadron on the coast of 
Africa, in the room of Sir Robert 
Mends, whose decease we have already 
noticed. 

South America.—His Majesty's ship 
Cambridge, sailed on the 6th inst. from 
Spithead for South America. She had 
on board the following gentlemen : Mr. 
Parish, Consul General, and Messrs. 
Griffiths and Poussett, Vice Consuls, at 
Buenos Ayres. Mr. Nugent, Consul 
General, and Messrs. De Rous and 
Custer, Vice Consuls at Chili, to reside 
at Valparaiso. Mr. Rowcroft, Consul 
General, and Messrs. Passmore and 
White, Vice Consuls for Peru, to reside 
at Lima; and Mr. Hood, Consul for 
Monte Video, The Cambridge will be 
stationed in the Pacific, and take the 
naval command there. The number of 
persons on board at the time of her 
departure, including the Consuls and 
their families, was about nine hundred. 

Emperor of Mexico.— The Ex-Emperor 
of Mexico, Senor Iturbido, has arrived 
in England on a visit of curiosity. He 
has taken up his residence at St. Paul’s 
Coffee House, where many persons have 
visited him, 
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West Indies.—Detachments of troops 
continue to leave England for the West 
Indies. Among others, part of the 4th 
5th, 9th, and 21st regiments of infantry 
have been to embark from the 
Isle of Wight, on board the Edward, for 
the West Indies.. Detachments be- 
longing to the 33d, 50th, 91st, and 92d 
regiments of foot, have sailed for Ja- 
maica, The 27th regiment of foot, 
which was relieved at Gibraltar, on the 
24th November, and which sailed from 
that nate on 30th November, for 
the West Indies, has been ordered to 
touch at Barbadoes, to report to Lieute- 
nant Colonel Warde, Commander of the 
Forces in that part of the world, and to 
await that officer’s further orders. Se- 
veral other detachments have also been 
ordered for the same destination. 

The West India Association of Glas- 
gow, at a General Meeting, have voted 
one hundred pounds in aid of the So- 
ers established by the Church of Eng- 
land, for the religious’ instruction of 


slaves. The Colonial Interests of Lon- 


don have app jated one thousand 

ds to is same object, independ- 
ently of the private subscription. Con- 
siderable contributions have been made 
in Liverpool and Bristol. The present 
revenue of the Society is about two 


thousand pounds, and the sphere of its 
operations is to be largely extended. 

Northern Expedition.—The Fury and 
Hecla are to be taken into dock imme- 
diately, at Deptford, and fitted out on a 
voyage of discovery. Captain Parry 
takes the command of the Hecla, his 
ship in the first voyage, under his or- 
ders ; and Captain Hoppner is to com- 
mand the Fury. The Griper is also 
fitting up, and is to proceed’ to Wager 
River, from whence Captain Lyon will 
proceed by land. Captain Lyon is ap- 

inted to the Griper, as also Lieutenant 

anners, who is to accompany him on 
his route. 

Greek Subscription. —A Greek Com- 
mittee has been formed at Manchester, 
and is making very successful exertions 
in favour of the Subscription. Mr. 
Blaquiere was there, according to the 
last accounts, superintending the for- 
mation. 

Greek Deputies.—The Greek Deputies 
are lately arrived in London, and were 
to be introduced to the Greek Commit- 
tee on Saturday the 21st of January. 


The following letter from the London 
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Greek Committee to Alexander Ban- 
nerman, Esq. Chairman of the Aberdeen 
Branch Committee, gives a very cheer- 
ing prospect of the favourable issue of 
the contest :-— 


Sir—The Greek Committee have the greatest 
satisfaction in acknowledging the receipt of 591., 
as a second remittance to the London subscrip- 
tion from Aberdeen, in addition to their first re- 
mittance of 1501. Their thanks are due to the 
subscribers, and especially to yourself, for the 
exertions which have been made, and made so 
successfully. 

It cannot but be pleasing to those who have 
so warmly supported the Greek cause, to learn, 
that accounts have been received of the safe ar- 
rival of the stores, which were sent by the Com- 
mittee, in August, to Greece. They consisted of 
printing-presses, types, (Greek and Roman,) 
mathematical and surgical instraments, medi- 
cines, &c.; and there accompanied them four 
German engineer officers, and a very intelligen 
young surgeon, who has b the correspond 
ent of the Committee. The second stores, which 
sailed in a vessel chartered by the Committee in 
October, must have arrived by this time, and 
accounts are expected daily of such event. 
These latter consisted of a very large quantity 
of materials for composing rockets, and every 
species of destructive fireworks — two bri- 
gades of mountain guns — mathematical, sur- 
gical (both naval and military) instraments 
— printing and lithographic presses — types 
and medicines — books of military instrac- 
tion.—A fire-master and eight artificers ac- 
companied them, to construct the rockets, &e, 
and to instruct the Greeks in the use of them ; 
and a surgeon also sailed with this expedition. 
All the above were directed to the care of Lord 
Ryron, or the Hon. Colonel Leicester Stanhope, 
who have undertaken to act as the representa- 
tives of the Committee in Greece, 

The Committee feel confident as to the re- 
sult of the struggle; yet the assistance they 
afford, and which they still hope to afford, is of 
the highest importance, as the means of en- 
couraging the Greeks in their glorious, but hard 
contest ; as the means, in fact, of shortening a 
war so marked with barbarism, and all that is 
most revolting to humanity. 

The Greek Committee reiterate their ex- 
pressions of gratitude, and hope that a farther 
assistance to their labours may be derived, from 
the influence of the noble example set by the 
subscribers in Aberdeen. 

We have the honour to be, Sir, your very 
devoted servants, 


JOSEPH HUMP, Chairman, 
JOHN BOWRING, Hon, Sec. 


Greek Commitiee Room, 
London, Jan. 6 ,1824, 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE, 

Tue heavy demand on the pages of our First Number, rendered it impossible 
to include many articles with which it was originally intended to enrich and v 
them. It was for this reason only, that the Civil and Military Intelligence, with 
the Births, Marriages, and Deaths occurring in India and the Colonies, as well 
as among those in England connected in any manner with the Eastern and 
Western World, were omitted in our last. Aware, however, of the importance 
attached, both by our European and Asiatic Readers, to these details, we shall 
devote a portion of our Work to this department expressly, and do our utm ost to 
render it as copious, as accurate, and as late in date as possible. In ar i 
the Civil and Military Intelligence, we have taken the Ist of August last, the date 
of Lord Amherst’s assuming the Supreme Government of India, as the point of 
commencement: and that period has been also chosen as the one from which the 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths in India will be reported; those in England will 
be given from the Ist of January last: and every attention will be paid to well 


authenticated communications of this nature, from respectable sources. 


KING’S FORCES IN INDIA. 
[From the London Gaxette.} 


PROMUTIONS, APPOINTMENTS, 
REMOVALS, &c. 

From the Ist August 1323, to 24th 
January 1924, inclusive. 
BENGAL. 

lth Regt. of Light Drag. Cornet Thos, 
Oliver Partridge to be Lieut, by pur- 
chase, vice Crole, promoted in the 41st 
Foot; dated 30th Oct. 1823.—Clement 
Johnson, gent., to be Cornet by pur- 
chase, vice Partridge; dated 30th Oct. 
1823.—Cornet Robt. Hare to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Partridge, whose ap- 
pointment has not taken place; dated 
30th Oct. 1823. 

16th Regt. of Light Drag. Wm. Payne 
Neale, gent, to be Cornet, by purchase, 
vice Moore, promoted in the 17th Light 
Dragoons ; dated 2d Oct, 1423.—Sub-Lt. 
Thos. Brett, from the 2d Life Guards, 
to be Cornet, vice Williams, who ex- 
changes ; dated 22d Dec. 1823. 

14th Regt. of Foot. Lieutenant Kenneth 
M‘ Kenzie to be Capt. without purchase, 
vice Rawlins, deceased; dated 27th Jan. 
1823.—Ens.Arthur Ormsby to be Lieut., 
vice M‘Kenzie; dated 27th Jan. 1823. 
—Brownlow Villiers Layard, gent. to 
be Ensign, vice Ormsby; dated 24th 
July, 1823.—Edw. C. Lynch, gent., to 
be Ensign, by purchase, vice A. Donald, 
who retires; dated 11th Dec. 1823. 

38th Regt. of Foot. Ens. Thos, Aber- 
cromby Trant to be Lieut, without pur- 
chase, vice Haston, deceased; dated 9th 
Feb. 1823.—Gent, Cadet Hy. B. Stokes, 
from the Royal Military College, to be 
Ensign, vice Trant; dated 24th July, 
1623.— Lieut. J. Watson Boyes, from 
the 85th Foot, to be Lieut., vice Power, 
who exchanges ; dated 4th Sept. 1823. 

87th Regt. of Foot. Lieut. Mars Mor- 
phett, from the 53d Foot, to be Lieut., 
vice Cates, who exchanges ; dated 25th 


Sept. 1823.— Lieut. Fred. O'Flaherty, 
from half- of the 32d Foot, to be 
Lieut., vice Clement, oproinind to the 
2d West India Regt. ; dated 20th Nov. 
1823.— Lieut. James Serjeant, from 
half-pay 34th Foot, to be Lieut., vice 
Beauchamp Newton, who exchanges; 
dated 4th Dec. 1823. 


MADRAS, 

13th Regt. Light Drag, Cornet William 
Elton, to be Lieut. without purchase, 
vice Foster, appointed to the Cape Corps 
of Cavalry; dated 26th Aug. 1623.— 
Lieut. John Gunn Collins, from half- 
pay, 2lst Light Drag., to be Lieut., 
vice Newbury Nash, who exchanges, 
receiving the difference; dated 1%th 
Sept. 1$23.—George James Chrystie, 
gent., to be Cornet, without purchase, 
vice Elton, promoted ; dated 18th Sept. 
1823,.—Capt. Henry Heyman, from half 
pay, 8th Light Drag., to be Capt., vice 
Digby Mackworth, who exchanges, re- 
ceiving the difference between the full 
pay of cavalry and full pay of infantry ; 
dated 23d Oct, 1623.—Lieut. H. Stones, 
to be Capt., by purchase, vice Crawford, 
who retires; dated 25th Dec, 1823.— 
Cornet Charles Strange, to be Lieut., 
by purchase, vice Stones; dated 25th 
Dec, 1623.—Charles Bigge, geut., to 
be Cornet, by purchase, vice Strange ; 
dated 25th Dec. 1823. 

Ist Regt. of Foot. Lieut. Chas. Eyre, 
to be Capt., by purchase, vice Mosse, 
who retires; dated 13th Nov, 1823.— 
Ensign James Stoyte, to be Lieut., by 

urchase, vice Eyre, dated 13th Nov. 
823.—Ewen M‘Pherson, gent., to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Stoyte; dated 
13th Nov, 1623.—Ensign J. gr se 
Cowell, to be Lieutenant, vice E, Main- 
waring, deceased ; dated 11th Feb, 1823. 

30th Regt. of Foot. Lieut. Aldworth 
Blennerhasset, from half-pay of 73d 
Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice Trant, ap- 
pointed to the 95th Foot; dated Ist 
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Dec, 1823.— Ensign Charles Rumley, 
to be Lieutenant, vice Duncan Henry 
Kennedy, deceased; dated 25th Nov. 
1822—Gentleman Cadet R. Wilson, from 
the Royal Military College, to be En- 
sign, vice Rumley ; dated Dec. 11, 1823, 

4ist Regt, of Foot. Captain William 
Booth, from the 61st Foot, to be Cap- 
tain, vice Hailes, who exchanges ; dated 
3ist July, 1823.—Captain James Lewis 
Hill, to be Major, by purchase, vice 
M‘Coy, who retires; dated 25th Sept. 
1823.—Ens. Henry Jayner Ellis, from 
the 15th Foot, to be Ensign, without 
purchase, vice Brown, promoted ; dated 
2d Oct. 1823.—Lieut. George Seymour 
Crole, from the 11th Light Dragoons, 
to be Capt., vice Johnson, whose ap- 
pointment has not taken place; dated 
30th Oct, 1823, 

46th Regt. of Foot. Captain Joseph 
Aig: Anderson, from half-pay of the 
6th West India Regt., to be Paymaster, 
vice John Campbell, who exchanges ; 
dated 21st Aug. 1823. 

54th Regt. of Foot. Capt. James W. H. 
Welch, from the 80th Foot, to be Capt., 
vice Butler, who exchanges ; dated 31st 
July 1823. 

69th Regt. of Foot. John Lord Elphin- 
stone, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Hamilton, promoted in the Rifle Bri- 
gade; dated ]4th Aug, 1623. 

89th Regt. of Foot. Ens. Wm. Camp- 
bell, from the 24th Foot, to be Ensign, 
vice Robinson, who exchanges; dated 
16th Oct. 1823. 

BOMBAY. 

Ath Regt. of Light Drag. Brev. Major 
Edw. Byne, from the 17th Light Drag., 
to be Capt., vice Scott, who exchanges ; 
dated 24th July, 1823.—Lieut. Charles 
Byrne Sale, from the 17th Light Drag., 
to be Capt., by purchase, vice Pratt, 
appointed to the 7th Light Dragoons ; 
dated 20th Dee. 1823.—Cornet Matthew 
Chitty Downs St. Quintin, to be Lieut., 
by purchase, vice Coney, promoted in 
the 17th Light Drag.— Harry Shake- 
speare Phillips, gent., to be Cornet, by 
purchase, vice St. Quintin. 

20th Regt. of Foot. Capt. Robt. George 
Horsley, from the 53d Foot, to be Capt., 
vice trison, who exchanges; dated 
2d Oct. 1823.—Paymaster Wm. Camp- 
bell, from the 24th Foot, to be Pay- 
master, vice Tooley, who exchanges ; 
dated 20th Nov. 1823.—Captain Charles 
Bolton, from half-pay, 14th Foot, to be 
Capt.; vice Richard George Horsley, 
who exchanges; dated 4th Dec. 1823.— 
Capt. Robert Edward Burrowes, from 
the 65th Foot, to be Capt., vice James 
Goldfrap, who exchanges; dated Ist 
March, 1823, 
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47th Re2t.of Foot, Lieutenant Edward 
Codd, from half-pay, Ist Bahama Gar- 
rison Company, to be Lieutenant, vice 
Egerton Chas, Isaacson, whoexchanges ; 
dated 25th Sept. 1823.—Lieutenant John 
Pasley, tabe Captain by purchase, vice 
Keays, whose promotion has not taken 
lace; dated 3d July, 1623.— Lieut. 
Samuel Kerr, from half-pay, 60th Foot, 
to be Lieut., vice Edward Michell, who 
exchanges; dated 20th Nov. 1823.—Ens. 
Angus = Millar, to be Lieut., vice 
Keays, deceased ; dated 17th June, 1823. 
—Appleton Marshall Robinson, gent., 
to be Ensign, vice Millar; dated Ist Jan. 
1824.—Ensign and Adjutant Eugenius 
M‘Carthy, to have the rank of Lieat. ; 
dated 18th June, 1823. 

67th Regt. of Foot. Ens. Thos. Byrne, 
to be Lieut., vice Muirson, deceased ; 
dated 5th March, 1823.—Lieut. Herbert 
Vaughan, to be Captain, by purchase, 
vice Hay, appointed to the 35th Foot ; 
dated 4th Sept. 1623.—Ens. Alexander 
Henry Pilford, to be Lieut., without 
purchase, vice Lascelles, deceased ; 
dated 30th Oct. 1823.—Lieut. William 
Warburton to be Adjutant, vice M‘Pher- 
son, deceased ; dated 25th Dec. 1823.— 
Ens. George Frankland, from the 24th 
Foot, to be Lieut. without purchase ; 
dated 25th Dec. 1823. 

CEYLON. 

Ceylon Regiment. Lieutenant Archibald 
Robertson, from half-pay, 94th Foot, to 
be Lieut., vice Frederick Hammond, 
who exchanges 5 dated 28th Aug. 1623. 
—Second Lieut. Thomas Skinner, to be 
First Lieutenant, without purchase, vice 
Auber, appointed to the 83d Foot.—To 
be Second Lieuts., without purchase: 
Gent. Cadet Thos. Wm. Rogers, from 
the Royal Military College; Gentleman 
Cadet John R. Heyland, from the Royal 
Military College, vice Skinner. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Cape Corps (Cavalry.) Lieut, Edward 
Hervey Foster, from the 13th Light 
Drag., to be Adjutant and Lieutenant ; 
dated 28th Aug. 1823.—Alexander Mac- 
donald, gent., to be Cornet, by purchase, 
vice Jervis, who retires; Nov. 13, 1823. 

Cape Corps (Infantry.) Lieut. James 
William Harvey, from half-pay, 24th 
Foot, to be Lieut., vice Yates, appointed 
to the 74th Foot; dated 6th Nov. 1823. 
—Brevet Col. Jolin Ross, from the Rifle 
Brigade, to be Lieut. Colonel, without 
purchase, vice Fraser, deceased. 

Royal African Colonial Corps. Major 
Alex. Grant, from the 2d West India 
Regt., to be Lieut. Col., without pur- 
chase.—Brevet Major Edward Purdon, 
from the 60th Foot, te be Major, with- 
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out purchase.—To be Captains, without 
rehase: Capt. Mitchell John Sparks, 
rom the 2d West India Regt. ; Captain 
John L’Estrange, from the 2d West India 
Regt.; Lieut. Charles Dowson, from the 
90th Foot; Lieut. David Campbell, from 
the 63d Foot ; Lieutenant Edward Ward 
Drewe, from the 27th Foot; Lieutenant 
Thomas Baynes, from the 39th Foot — 
To be Lieuts., without purchase : Lieut. 
Frederick Clements, from the 2d West 
India Regt. 5 Lieut. William Francis 
Cartw ; from the 2d West India 
Regt.; Ensign Duncan Maclean, from 
the 2d West India Regt. ; Ensign James 
rs, from the 2d West India R 
. The under-mentioned Cadets, 
of the Honourable East India Company's 
service, to have the temporary rank of 
Second Lieutenants in the army, whilst 
d duty at the Establishment for 
Field Instructions at Chatham, under 
the command of Lieut.-Colonel Pasley, 
of the Royal Engineers : 
Mr. T.S. Burt; dated 16th Oct. 1823. 
Mr. William Gaven Nugent; ditto. 
Mr. Joseph Frederick Bordwine ; do. 
Mr. Bradshaw York Reilly; ditto. 
Mr. Charles Edward Faber ; ditto. 


WEST INDIES, 

Jan. 5, 1824.—The King has been 
leased to appoint Major-Gen. Sir Ben- 
Fouale D’Urban, K.C.B. to be Lieute- 
nant Governor of the settlement of 
Demerara and Essequibo. 

Jan. 6—His Majesty has also ap- 
pointed Major-Gen. Sir Hudson Lowe, 
to be Governor and Commander in 
Chief of the Island of Antigua. 


E, I. COMPANY’S SERVICE. 
[From the Indian Gazettes, } 
Commencing with the date of Lord 
Amherst’s New Government. 


BENGAL. 
Fort William, Aug. 1, 1823. 


PROCLAMATION : 

Whereas the Right Hon. William 
Pitt Lord Amherst, Baron Amherst of. 
Montreal, in the county of Kent, and 
one of His Majesty’s Most Hon. Privy 
Council, hath been appointed by the 
Hon. the Court of Directors to be Go- 
vernor General of Fort William in Ben- 
gals and whereas General the Hon. Sir 

t, Knight Grand Cross of 
the Bath, hath been appointed Com- 
mander in Chief of all the Forces of the 
Hon. East India Company in the East 
Judies, and one of the Cocnueeirs of 
Fort William aforesaid ; and John Adam 
and Jolm FendalJ, Esqrs. have been 
sppoigted Counsellors of the said; Pre- 
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sidency : the said appointments are here- 
by notified. Andit is further proclaimed, 
that the Right Hon. Lord Amherst has, 
on the day of the date hereof, received 
charge the said office of Governor 
General, and taken the usual oaths and 
his seat accordingly; and that John 
Adam and John Fendall, Esqrs. (His 
Excellency the Commander in Chief 
being absent on a visit to the upper 
stations of the Army,) have respectively 
taken their seats at the Board, as Coun- 
sellors of the said Presidency. 

By order of the Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor General in Council. 

W. B. Baytey, C. Sec. to the Gov. 
Fort William, Aug. 1, 1823. 

Fort Wiléam, Aug. 1, 1823.—The Go- 
vernorGeneral has been pleased to make 
the following appointments.—Mr. Chas. 
Lushington, to be Private Secretary to 
the Governor General,—Major Streat- 
field, H. M. 87th regt., to be Military 
Secretary to the Governor General. — 
—Lieutenant the Hon, Jeffrey Amherst, 
H. M. 59th regt.; Lieutenant J. Cooke, 
+ # Marines ; Lieut. Alex. St. Leger 
M‘Mahon, H.M. 16th Lancers; and 
Capt. Jas. Dalgairas, 7th Madras N.I. ; 
to be Aides-de-Camp to the Governor 
General.—Extra Aide-de-Camp, Brevet 
Captain Hugh Caldwell, 25th Nai. Inf. 
—Supernumerary Aide-de-Camp, Major 
Henry Huthwaite, 5th N. 1.—Dr. Abel 
Clarke, to be Surgeon to the Gov. Gen. 

Civil Appointment. John Herbert Haring- 
ton, Esq. to be Senior Member of the 
Board of Revenue for the Western Pro- 
vinces, and Agent to the Governor Ge- 
neral at Delhi. 

Fort William, Aug. 2, 1823.—Major F. 
F,. Staunton, of the Bombay establish- 
ment, to be an Honorary Aide-de-Camp 
to Lord Amherst, 


MADRAS. 

Fort St. George, August 8.—During the 
visit of the Governor to the central pro- 
vinces, it is declared in Council, that the 
administration at the Presidency will, in 
his absence, be conducted by the remain- 
ing Members of the Government: His 
Excellency Gen. Sir A. Campbell, Bart., 
K.C.B., officiating as President, and ex- 
ercising as such the accustomed military 
command of the Garrison, and all the 
powers and authorities appertaining to 
the office of Acting President, &c. &c. 

PROMOTION. 

Aug. 5.—17th Regt. Nat. Inf. Senior 
Lieutenant (Brevet Capt.) James Glass, 
to be Capt., and Senior Ens. S. Affleck, 
to be Lieut., vice Crighton, deceased. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 


Fort St, George, dug. @,—-Capt. John- 
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ston Napier, Lith Regt. Nat. Inf., to be 
Superintendent of the Gunpowder Ma- 
nufactory, from the date of Captain Bal- 
main’s embarkation for Europe.—Capt. 
A. Walker, 25th Regt. N.I., to be Assist. 
Adjutant-Gen. to the Light Field Divi- 
sion of the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force, 
vice Napier.—Capt. G. Cracroft, 22d 
Regt. N.1., to be Brigade-Major to the 
troops in the ceded districts, vice Walker. 
— Lieut. W. G. Gordon, 2d Regt. N. 1, 
to be Adjutant tu the Ist Bat. of that 
—) vice Dowker. 

ugust 16.—-Captain H. Conway, 4th 
Regt. N.1., is appointed to do duty with 
2d Native Vet. Bat., and will command 
the detachment at Nellore during Capt. 
Turner’s absence on leave. 

Aug. 18. The under-mentioned officers 
recently promoted, are appointed to do 
duty with the following corps :—Ensigu 
J. C. Boulderson, Ist Bat. 3d Regt.— 
Ens. E. W. Ravenscroft, Ist Bat. 23d Reg. 

REMOVALS. 

Aug. 8. Captain G. H. Field, 9th Regt. 
is removed from the Ist to the 2d Bat., 
and Capt. W. H. Rowley, from the 2d to 
the Ist Bat. same regt.—Captain R, L. 
Evans, of the Lith Regt., is removed 
from the Ist to the 2d Bat., and Capt. 
H. M. Cooper, from the 2d to the Ist Bat. 
same regt.—Lieut. Brevet Capt. H. A. 
Thompson is removed from the 2d to the 
ist Bat.,and Lieut. M.G. Fitzgerald, from 
the lst to the 2d Bat. 21st Regt. N. I. 

August 15, Ensign J. R, Sayers is re- 
moved from the Ist to the 2d Bat.5th Regt. 

August 16. Capt. C, B. Robinson, 3d 
Regt., is removed from the 2d Bat. to 
the Ist Bat. 

August 14. 1th Regt. N. 1. Lieut. PF. 
Darby from the Ist to the 2d Bat. ; 
Lieutenant G. Gray from the 2d to the 
Ast Bat.—l5th Regt. N, I. Lieutenant 
H. J. C. Memardier from the Ist to the 
2d Bat.; Lieut. EB. Servante from the 2d 
to the Ist Bat. 

FURLOUGHS. 

August 5. Lieut.-Colonel T. Stewart, 
23d Regt. N. I., is permitted to pros 
ceed to the Cape of Good Hope, on leave 
of absence for six months, and eventually 
to return to Europe on furlough.—Capt. 
4. S, Gummer, 23d Regt. N. 1., is per- 
mitted to return to Europe on furlough. 

August @. Lieut. J. B. Paget, Madras 
European Regt., is permitted to return 
to Europe on furlough for one year.— 
Captain A. M‘Laren, 8th Regt. N. I., 
is permitted to resign the situation of 
Deputy Assistant Com. General, and 
to return to Europe on sick certificate. 
~Ist Ensign L. B. Wilford, 23d Regt. 
N.I., is permitted to return to Europe 
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on sick certificate —Ens. W. Bremmer, 
24th Regt. N. 1., is permitted to return 
to Europe on sick certificate.—Leave of 
absence has been obtained by Captain 
Jas. Dalgairas, 7th Regt. N.1., to pro- 
ceed to Calcutta for two months. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

June 11. The Governor is pleased to 
appoint Assist. Surgeon James Mitchell, 
on the half-pay, 46th Regt., to be amAs- 
sist. Surg. in the Colonial Medical Staff. 

June 14. The Governor has been 
pleased to appoint Mr. William Mires 
a Storekeeper in the Commissariat De- 
partment, in the room of Mr. Tucker, 
retiring on a pension from the Colonial 
Revenue. 

BENGAL, « 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATRS. 

Births.—Aug. 2d. Mrs, Meyers, of a 
son, —5th. The lady of F. Nepean, Esq., 
of the Civil Service, of a daughter.-- 
7th. The lady of Captain Irwin Maling, 
of a daughter.—#th. The lady of Capt. 
Debnam, of H. M. 13th Light Inf., of a 
daughter.—9th. Mrs. Jos. Elly, of a son, 

Marriages.—Aug. Ist. At the Cathe- 
dral, Lieutenant Abraham Fuller, to 
Miss Anna Amelia Hellner.—2d. At St. 
John’s Cathedral, W. H. Macnaghten, 
Esq., of the Hon. Company’s Civil Ser- 
vice, second son of the Hon. Sir F, Mac- 
naghten, to Frances, widow of the Jate 
Col. J. C. M. Clintock.—2d. J. H. Mos- 
crop, Esq. to Mrs. Sophia M. Richards. 

Deaths.—Aug. 1st. At Calcutta, Miss A. 
Williamson, eldest danghter of J. Wil- 
liamson, Esq., of Malacca.—2d. Leo- 
pold, son of L. Dyce, Esq., of Tette+ 
ghur, aged 15 years.—3d. Helen, infant 
daughter of Lieut. H. Ingle, 15th Regt. 
N.L, aged six months.—3d. Benjamin 
Comberbach, Esq., attorney at law, aged 
53 years.—4ih. At Berhampore, Lieut. 
C. H. Phelps, 10th Nat. Inf., aged 
24 years.—ith. Captain Jobn Pearson, 
of the ship Ogle Castle, aged 53 years. 
—5th. Mr. Charles Swaris, aged 19 
years and 4 months.—7th. At Balasore, 
Eliza, the wife of W, Dent, Esq., of the 
Civil Service, aged 20 years.—7th. At 
Calcutta, Mrs. Eliza M‘Neight, aged 38 
years.—7th. M. M. Mellicknauz, Esq., 
aged 31 years.—6th. At the Presidency 
General Hospital, Serjeant - Major Jas. 
Scott, Ist Light Cavalry —13th. Mis, 
Elizabeth Samuel, aged 35 years. — 
13th. Frederick Ruddell, fourth son of 
Capt. S. H. Jackson, aged 2 years and 
8 months.—Towards the end of August, 
Thos. Hog, Esq., Surgeon ofthe Hon. 
Company’s ship Royal George, aged 56 
years.—Drowned, near Muscat, in at- 
tempting to save himself from the wreck 
of the Travancore,‘S, P. Garvick, Esq. 
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MADRAS. 


Births. —Aug. 2d. At Quilon, the lady 
of Captain Swanston, of ason.—4th. At 
Trichinopoly, the lady of Lieut. Suter, 
of H.M. Royal Regt., of a daughter.— 
5th. In Camp at Ragapoor, the lady of 
Captain Matthews, 19th Regt. N. I., of 
a son.—7th. The lady of John Savage, 
Esq., of adaughter.—8th. At the Presi- 
dency, the lady of John Gwatkin, Esq., 
of a son.—12th. The lady of F. A. Rob- 
son, Esq., Civil Service, of a daughter. 
—13th. Phe lady of Mr. A. A. Hiil, of 
a daughter.—l4th. At Ellore, the lady 
of Captain W. Peighton, 2d Bat. 19t 
Regt., of ason.—19th. The lady of W. 
Scott} Esq., of a daughter. — 20th. At 
Vepery, Mrs. Margaret Fitzgerald, of a 
son.—20th. At Punganore, in the palace 
of E. S. Royal E. B. Rajah of Punga- 
nore, the lady of His Highness the 
Savahe Busralinga Rojadra, Rajah of 
Soonda, was safely delivered of ber 7th 
daughter and 10th child.—22d. The lady 
of D. Hill, Esq., of a son, (still born.) 
—24, The wife of the Rev. J. W. Massie, 
of a son.—24th. At Tanjore, the wife of 
the Rev? G. Sperschneider, of a son. 

Marriages.— August 11th. At Arcot, 
Lieut. L. M‘Lean, 2d Bat. 6th Regt. 
N. L., to Harriett, youngest daughter 
ef the late Colonel A. M‘Cally, Madras 
Establishment.—1l5th. Lieut. G. Story, 
19th Regt. N.I., to Hannah Eliza, eldest 
daughter of the late W. Wetherspoon, 
of Edinburgh.—20th. Major Conway, 
12th Light Inf., to Ellen Eliza, eldest 
daughter of D. Neale, Esq. 

Deaths.—Aug. Ist. At Vepery, the infant 
son of Mr. Wilkins, aged 11 months.— 
4th. At Allepee, the infant daughter of 
Capt. Robt. Gordon, Bombay Engineers. 
—5th. Mr. J. De Costa, aged 96.— 
14th. At Negapatam, of an apoplexy, 
Capt. W. S. Smith, 4th Nat. Vet. Bat.— 
24th. At Persawaulkum, Mary, the wife 
of the Rev. J. W. Massie: she died a 
few hours after the birth of her son.— 
27th. Elizabeth, wife of Capt. William 
Fenwick, aged 25. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Birth—May 27th. At Macquarrie 
Grove, Mrs. S. O. Hassall, of a daughter. 

Marriage.—In June, at the church of 
St. Philip, Mr. Thomas Barker, to Miss 
Joanna Dickson, eldest daughter of Mr. 
James Dickson, of Bringelly. 

Deaths.—May 26th. Capt.Wm. Blyth, 
formerly commander of the Wadham.— 
June 20th. Mrs. Chanhalls of Sydney, 
and for some — a considerable pro- 
prietor of land and stock in this colony. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


ST. HELENA. . 

Marriages. —Oct. Ist. Mr. Benjamin 
Solomon, to Miss Eliza Chamberlain.— 
15th. Captain T. M. Hunter, to Phaebe 
Solomon, daughter of Mr. Saul Solomon, 
merchant, of that island. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Marriage.—Oct. 2d. Capt. J. Robins, 
to Miss P.J. Borchards. 

Deaths. —Oct.19th. At Graham’s Town, 
Lieut. Colonel G.S, Fraser, of the Cape 
Corps, son of the late Mr. Fraser, of 
Sutherlandshire.—2é@th. E.S. Montagu, 
Esq., late Persian Secretary to the Go- 
vernment of Calcutta, aged 28. 

ST. MICHAELS. 

Marriage.—Jan. 2d. By H. B. M. Con- 
sul General of the Azores, Dr. Sander- 
son Walker, F.R.C. P., to Emma, third 
daughter of Capt. J. Popplewell. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Birth. —Jan. 4th. At Paddington, the 
lady of R. Baxter, Esq., of Bombay, of 
a daughter. 

Marriages.—Jan. Ist, At Ripton, near 
Derby, J. H. Carige, Esq., son of the 
late Major J. Carige, Hon. E. 1, Comp. 
Serv., to Jane Elizabeth, daughter of 
the late A. P. Manclarke, Esq.—Also, 
on the same day, R. B. Manclarke, Esq., 
of Repton Park, to Eliza Eleanor, daugh~ 
ter of the late Major J. Carige. — 
12th. Rev. G. Crookshank, M. 48 of 
West Charlton, Somerset, to Rosa, only 
daughter of the late Capt. R. Kelly, of 
Madras.—13th. At Staynton, G. L. El- 
liott, Esq., of the H. C. Civil Service, 
Bombay, to Gertrude, eldest daughter of 
H. Leach, Esq., of Milford.—15th. H. 
Magniac, £sq., of Kensington, to Helen, 
youngest daughter of the late Capt. P. 
Sampson, Hon. E. I. Comp. Serv.—2Ist. 
FP. Law, Esq., of the BengalCiv. Serv., to 
Eliza, eldest daughter of the late S. G, 
Evans, Esq., of the Bengal Med. Estab. 

Deaths—12th. M. Forster, Esq., Post 
Capt. R. N., eldest son of the late M. For- 
ster, Esq., Gov. Gen. of the West India 
Islands.—12th. The lady of Col. Smith, 
Bombay Army, aged 48 years.—12th. At 
the Manse of Mid Calder, M. A. E. Do- 
naldson, youngest daughter of the late 
C. Donaldson, Esq., of Caleutta.—15th. 
At Colchester, J. Thomson, Esq., Dep. 
Com, Gen, to the Forces, and late Private 
Sec. to the Most Noble the Gov. Gen. of 
India.—20th. At Richmond, James Earl 
Cornwallis, Bishop of Lichfield and Co- 
ventry, and Dean of Durham, in the 8) st 
year ofhis age.—In Banffshire, Scotland, 
Alex. Wilson, Esq., late Secretary to 
the Globe Insurance Office in Calcutta. 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE, 


ARRIVALS IN ENGLAND. 
Date Port of Arrival. Ship's Name. Commander. Port of Departure Date 


Dec.28 Cowes -» «+ George ° - Bryant .. Batavia + 2) 66s Gee 
Dec.28 Cowes -. «+» Augusta -. «+ Giddings -- Batavia .. .. «.. Aug. 14 
Jan. Liverpool .. .. Bencoolen .. Kirkwood °° Bengal oe ee (ee Se 
Jan Liverpool .. .. Seaforth -+» «+ M*Dowall .. Bengal os ce ce AOE 1G 
Jan. ¢ Downs -» «+» Thames «+ «+ Haviside .. China os oe oe hae 

Jan. Dover .- oo Cyrus... .. Roberts - Cape oo (es) 60os QpGuee 

Jan Portsmouth .. .. General Palmer Truseott .. Madras o «ke c et 8 
Jan Portsmouth ,. .. Pyramus -+ Brodie Madras .. .. Sept. 5 
Jan. Portsmouth .. .. Princess Charlotte Blyth . Ceylen sh 6b cel ee 
Jan. Cowes .. .. .. Amity ee -. «+ Bengal -. Sept.19 
Jan. Cowes .. .. +.. Lonach .. «+ Weldridge Batavia . -. »» Aug. 29 
Jan. § Downs .. .. .. Cireassian .. .. Wasse .. Bengal in bs ee eS 

Jan. Dover .. .. .. Amphitrite Mynders Cape os 0b oe CMG, 17 
Jan. 22 Dover . «+» Euphrates .. .. Meade .- Bombay .. .. «+ Sept.6 

Jan. 23 Dover .. .. .. Claudine ‘ .. Crabtree . Bengal ices OS 
Jan.22 Liverpool .. .. We sstmoreland .. Coulter .. Bengal P .. Aug. 13 
Jan. 23 Downs .. .. .. Surrey «+ «+ Power .. New South Wales .. Aug. 18 
Jan. 23 Downs «+ «+ Mellish ua” ot. GES) 6h es Bengal, Se . .. Sept. 6 
Jan. 23 Cowes .. .. .. Lord Sidmouth .. Ferrier Batavia, &e. .. .. Sept. 3 
Jan. 26 Cowes . Ophelia .. «+ Haskett .. Batavia os aia 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Bengal -+ «+ Stentor ee Harris ., .. London ‘ .- Dec. 18 
Bengal . Mellish ‘ .. Cole .. «+ London ‘ .. Mar. 14 
Calcutta .. «+» Bridget oe oe, Liverpool os oe eke 
Calcutta -» «+ Bridget oe +e Leslie .. Liverpool oo co Mae ES 
Madras -. .» William Miles .. Beadle - kangen ww les a 
Madras -» «+ Madras -+ oc Claske London .. .. .. Mar.24 
Bengal .. .. .. Norfolk os co Greg - London... .. «. Feb. 23 
Madras «+ «+ Sophia .. +. Sutton .» London Apri! 6 
Madras -» ++» Cadmus -» «+ Talbot .. London April 13 
Madras .» «+ London .. «- Brown .. .. Liverpool ool so Ke 
Madras s+. an . 6 ne . Bombay .. .. ..- March 9 
Bengal .. .. .. William Sts .. MMM. i ac RI ae ad. és April lu 
Singapore .. Royal George .. Biden . Bengal be as 06 ae 
Singapore .. .. General Kydd .. Nairne -. Bengal cas See 
Singapore .. .. Kent. . «+» Cobb . Bengal .. .. .. Jaly lg 
Singapore .. .. Herefordshire .. Hope .. .. Bombay July 10 
Singapore .. .. Waterloo .. .. Alsager .. Bombay oo ce July 15 
Singapore .. .. Inglis .. .. .. Serle .. .. Bombay .. .. .. July6 
Bengal .. .. .. Lord Suffield” . Brown .. .. London .. .. .. Mar. 22 
Madras «+ «+ Princess Charlotte Gribble . London .. .. .. May 28 
Madras . +» H.C.S8. Atlas .. Clifton .. .. London ; May | 
Cape s. ce oe Euphrates +» «+ Meade .. .. Bombay -. Sept. 6 
Cape .. .. ~. Royal George .. Ellerby .. .. Bombay .. .. .. Aug. 2% 


DEPARTURES FROM ENGLAND. 


Date. Port of Departure Ship’s Name. Commander. Destination. 


Jan. : Torbay .» e+ Guardian .. ..- Sutherland .. Batavia 
Jan. gs, be 0 a Dunlop .. Cape 


Jan. Plymouth -. City of Edinburgh Wiseman .. Bengal 

Jan. Portsmouth -» Patience .. «+ Kind .. Cape 

Jan. Portsmouth + Werk .. «+ os Talbot ..s «. Madens 

Jan. Portsmouth -» Cambridge . Barber -» Bombay 

Jan. Liverpool .. .. Princess Charlotte M‘Kean .. Bengal 

Jan, Gravesend .. .. Nourmahal .. .. Scott . Siam 

Jan, § Plymouth s se We ae -» Driver .. .. Madras 

Jan. Piymouth .. .. Belle Alliance .. Rolfe .. .. Madras 

Jan. Plymouth .. .. Venilia -» Gillmore Cape 

Jan. Downs -. 1) Duke of York .. Campbeil . Bombay and China 
Jan. Falmouth .. .. Ellen Douglas .. Riee  .«.. «. Sumatra 

Jan. 15 Liverpool .. .. Cambrion .. .. Birbeck .. Cape 

Jan.15 Downs .. «+ Berwickshire .. Shepherd .. Bengal 

Jan. Downs .» «» General Harris .. Welstead .. St. Helena 

Jan. Portsmouth .» Henry Porcher Thompson .. Madras and Bengal 
Jan. Portsmouth -» Lord idl Farquharson Mauritius and Bengal 
Jan. Gravesend .. .. Macqueen .. .. Walker .. .. China 
Jan. Gravesend .. .. Castle Huntly ., Drummond Bombay and China 
Jan. Deal .. .. .. Marianne .. .. Parker Cape 

Jan. Gravesend .. .. Thomas Coutts .. Christie Bombay and China 
Jan. 19 Dover Vrou Maria Burgh .. .. Batavia 

Jan, 2 Deal Duchess of Athol Daniel .» Bengal and China 
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Shopping Intelligence. 


SHIPS EXPECTED 


Port of Departure 


Gravesend .. 
Gravesend .. . 
Gravesend .. .. Canning 


Gravesend .. .. London a AS Sotheby 


Bel. 6m eS oe 
Deal a. we 
Portsmouth 
eee: 
Deal Meee Ae 
Deal oe ‘oe ‘oo Caretine 
Deal .. .. «. Joseph 
Deal os cs ov GOrkins 


Ship’s Name. 


Lari of Balearras Cameron 
Sir David Scott .. Tween 


Marquess Camden. Larkins . 
Duke of Bediord Cunningham Madras and Bengal 
-» «+ Warrington .. Madras and Bengal 


TO SAIL SHORTLY. 


Destination. 
. Bengal and China 
-» Bengal and China 
Head .. .. Bengal and China 


Commander. 


Bombay and China 
Bombay and China 
Bombay and China 


Hamilton 


Faith .. .. Bombay 
Harris .. .. Batavia 
Christopherson Batavia 
Wilkinson ., Madras and Bengal 


Deal .. .. .. Rosanna eek Thompson .. Batavia 


Deal ad) “es . Catlierine 
Deal .. .. .. Orpheus 
Portsmouth William Mon 
Portsmouth oe: BE Sea 
Deal ae we co. DOVERER 


Gravesend .. .. Kesource .. .. Fenn, 


Macintosh ., Madras and Bengal 

. eo Fintay .. Mauritius and Ceylon 

ey .. Jackson ~. Madras and Bengal 

. .. Lusk .. .. Van Diemen’s Land 
Wilson .. .. New South Wales 

Madras and Bengal 


SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 


Date. Lat. and Long. Ship’s Name. 


Nov. 16 23:58 S.—3'52 FE. Umon 
Dec. 12 6 N. y.  Luey 
Dec. 15, 34 N. ). Ganges 


- GENERAL LIST 


ARRIVALS FROM INDIA. 

By the Bencoolen.—From Bengal: Major J C. 
Meacham, and three children; Lieutenant P. L. 
Dove, Mrs. Dove, and child; Capt. RK. Boyes ; 
Lieut. G. H. Cox; Lieut. A. Fenton; and Miss 
Julia Smith. 

By the Circassian. — From Bengal: Mrs. 
M‘Mahon, Capt. Grant, Lieut. Murray, Mr. Pile, 
two Misses M‘Mahon, Master M‘Mahon; ten 
men, three women, and one child, of the Hon. 
Company’s Invalids. 

By the General Palmer.—From Madras : Mrs. 
Hendley and family ; Mrs. Belmain, Mrs. Bluet, 
Mrs. Dove, three Misses Belmain, Miss Dove, 
three Misses Bluet, and Miss Mann; Colonel 
Stewart, Majof Hendley, Major Beckett, Capt. 
Belmain, Capt. Bluet, Capt. Gummer, Lieut. G. 
H. Daire, R. N.; Lieut. Matson, R. N.; Lieut. 
Dowker, Licutevant Paget, Lient. Dyer, Ensiga 
Thursby, Masters C. H. Symmonds, Gordon, 
Duncan, S. Pairott, and W. H. Creighton. 

By the Pyramus.—From Madras : Mrs. Brodie 
and two Misses Brodie, Madame Kerchoff, Henry 
Mortloch, Esq.; Charles Thackery, Esq., bar- 
rister at law; Alexander Waldrop, Esq., Mr. 
Farquhar, Dr. Rolland, Ensign We ford.—From 
the : J. Manuel, Esq.—Left at the Cape : 
Mrs. Thomas, and Lieutenant Mackinnon, from 


By the «SE Te Bombay: Lieut. 


Col. M‘C. . 87th Regt.; Major Green, 
H. M. th Rect. ; Captain W. , ist Beng. 
Gav.; Lieut. Oakley, H. M. 2th Regt.; Mr. 
West, Mr. Robinson, Lieut. Lewis, Artillery ; 
Mr. Griffith Assistant Surgeon; Mrs. Walton, 
Mr. Cogan, Lieut. Cogan, Hon. Comp. Bombay 
Marine. 

By the Thames —From the Cape: Colonel 
Sherret, lady, and child ; Maj. Pistor and lady ; 
Dr. Mostyn and lady; Lieut. Rolson; Lieut. 


Commander. Frommhence. Destination. 


«+ se «+ «+ Batavia .. Antwerp 
Davidson .. London -. Cape 
Milford -. Liverpool .. Bombay 


OF PASSENGERS. 


Bacher; Dr. Nelson.—From Benegal: Dr. Yate- 
mao.—From St. Helena: Mr. Millor,and M.D. 
Lewis. 

By the Claudine —From Bengal: Mrs. Up- 
thoff and child ; Capt. Carrol, H. M. 86th Regt. ; 
Capt. Orr, N. 1. ; Surg. Woodbourn, N. I. 

By the Mellish, from Bengal, having made 
the passage out and home it ten months :—Mrs. 
Cauty, Mrs. Bagnmold, Mr. Bradshaw, Mr. Ko- 
binson, Mr. Kearney. Surg. H. M. 24th Regt.; 
Lieut. Pennington, N. I. 

By the Sverey, from New South Wales.— 
Dr. Carlisle, R.N.; Dr. Price, R. N.; Mr. Du- 
gurd, Mr. Mackintly, Mr. Dixon, Lieut. White. 


DEPARTURES TO INDIA. 
By the Duke of York.—To Bombay: Sir 
Charles Chambers, one of the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court of Judicatare, B.mbay; Captain 
C. B. Sale, 4th Drag.; Lieut. Wainwright, 47th 
Inf. ; Ens. J. Lardner, ditto ; Lieut. Macalister, 
20th ditto; Rev. M. Davis, T. Hopkins, Esq. ; 
Messrs. G. Rowley, C. Babington, H. Asten, 
8. Landon, W. Wardon, 8. K. Christopher, and 
A. Goldies, as Cadets, for Bombay. — Mr. H. 
Caulfield, for Ceylon,—Lady Chambers, Mrs. 
Col. Motte and Miss Motte, Miss Phillips, and 
Mrs. Hopkins. 


Ships stationed and timed at the East India 
House, 14th Jan. 1824: 

The Asia, Capt. T. F. Balderston; the Mar- 
chioness of Ely, i Charles Mangles; and 
the Rose, Captain T. Marquis, for Madras and 
Bengal, are to be afloat the 30th April, . sail 
to Gravesend 13th May, and to be in the Dawns 
17th May.—The Prince Regent, Capt. Hosmer, 
and the General Hewitt, Captain Barrow, for 
Bengal direct, are to be afloat 30th April, sail 
= 7 gee 13th May, andto be in the Dawns 

une. 





